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PREFATORY K01'ICE. 


IT stands to reason that these V 0lun1es n1ust 
contain various staten1ents, which I al11 sorry to 
have lnade, and which I reproduce at the present 
time not without pain. Gladly would I obliterate 
thenl, but that cannot be; and I have only the 
alternative of publishing theln afresh with what I 
consider a refutation, or leaving then1 unanswered 
to the chance of publication by others at son1e 
future time. I have chosen to republish them 
luyself, and perhaps it ,,
ould be SOI11e want of faith 
in the Truth, or some over-appreciation of my own 
controversial po,vers, if I had any dread lest my 
present explanations in behalf of the Catholic 
Religion could be inferior in cogency to the charges 
which I once brought against it. 
As I said in 1871 in the Advertisement to my 
Essays, "The author cannot destroy ,,
hat he 
has once put into print: 'Litera scripta lnanct.' 
lie might suppress it for a tiIl1e; but, sooner or 
later, his power over it win cease. ...t1nd then, 
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jf it is either in its matter or its drift a.dapted 
to · benefit the cause which it was intended to 
support, at the tjule 1vhen it was given to the 
,,-orId, it 

ill be republished, in spite of his later 
disavo"\yal of it. In ordei" to anticipate the chance 
of its being thus used after his death, the only 
way open to him is, while living, to show ,vhy it 
l1a:;:: ceased to apprûYe itself to his o"\yn judglnen
. 
If he does as n1uch as this, he may reasonably hope, 
that either no reprint of it ",
in be nlade hereafter, 
or that the reprint of his first thoughts win in 
fairness be allo"\ved to carry "\vith it a reprint of 
his second. 1\Ioreover, he is sanguine that he has 
been able to reduce what is ul1catholic in these 
volumes, "\yhether in argunlent or statement, to 
the position of those' DifficuJtates' "\vhich figure 
in dogmatic treatises of theology, and which are 
elaborately dra"\vn out, and set forth to best 
adyantage, in order that they may be the more 
carefully and satisfactorily answered." 


THE ORATORY, 

lfay 26, 1877. 
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ÂDVERTISE
IE
T 


TO TIlE FIRST AKD SECOXD EDITIO
S. 


THE follo,ving Volume has grown out of Parochial Lectures 
delivered on ,veekdays; and, had its limits admitted, 
would have embraced the Sacerdotal as well as the 
Prophetical office of the Church. Great portions of a 
correspondence which the writer commenced ,vith a learned 
and zealous Inenlber of the Gallican Church are also 
incorporated in it. 
To prevent misconception as to the meanIng of the 
Title-page, he ,vould observe, that by popular Protes- 
tantism he only \vishes to designate that generalized idea 
of religion, now in repute, \vhich merges all differences of 
faith and principle between Protestants as minor matters, 
as if the larger denominations an10ng us agreed with us in 
essentials, and differed only in the accidents of forn1, ritual, 
government, or usage. \Tiewed politically, Protestantisnl 
is at this day the rallying-point of all that is loyal and 
high-minded in the nation; but political considerations 
do not enter into the scope of his work. 
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IENT 


lIe has endeayoured in all important points of doctrine 
to guide himself by our standard divines, and, had space 
admitted, ,yould have selected passages from their writings 
in eyidence of it. Such a collection of Testimonies is 
almost a duty on tbe part of every author, who professes, 
not to ::;trike out J1eW theories, but to build up and fortify 
what has been committed to us. For specimens of what he 
here has in ,'iew he refers to the Catenm Patrum published 
in the Tracts for the Times. In the absence of such III 
this place, he hopes it will not look like presumption to 
desire to n1ake his own the following noble professions of 
the great Bramhall. 
" K 0 1nan can justly blame me for honouring my spiri- 
tual ::\Iother, the Church of England, in whose ,vomb I 
,vas conceived, at ,,,hose breasts I was nourished, and In 
whose bosom I hope to die. Bees, by the instinct of 
nature, do love their hives, and birds their nests. But, 
God is my witness, that, according to my uttermost talent 
and poor understanding, I have endeavoured to set down 
the naked truth impartial1y, without either favour or 
prejudice, the two capital enemies of right judgment. 
The one of ,vbich, like a false mirror, doth represent things 
fairer and straighter than they are; the other like 
the tongue infected with choler makes the sweetest meats 
to taste bitter. 
Iy desire hath been to have Truth for 
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my chiefest friend, and no enemy but error. If I have 
had any bias, it hath been my desire of peace, which our 
common Saviour left as a legacy to nis Church, that J 
might live to see the re-union of Christendolu, for ,vhich 
I shall always bow the knees of my heart to the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is not impossible but that this 
desire of unity may have produced some unwilling error 
of love, but certainly I am most free from the wilful love 
of error. In questions of an inferior nature, Christ re- 
gards a charitable intention much more than a right 
opInIon. 
"Howsoever it be, I submit myself and my poor 
endeavours, first to the judgment of the Catholic Ecu- 
menical essential Church, "rhich if some of late days bave 
endeavoured to hiss out of the schools as a fancy, I cannot 
help it. From the beginning it was not so. And if I 
should mistake the fight Catholic Church out of human 
frailty or ignorance (,vhich, for my part, I have no reason 
in the ,vorld to suspect, yet it is not impossible when the 
Romanists themselves are divided into five or six several 
opinions, ,vhat this Catholic Church, or what their infalli- 
ble Judge is), I do implicitly and in the preparation ofnlY 
nlÏnd submit myself to the true Catholic Church, the 
Spouse of Christ, the mother of the Saints, the Pillar of 
Truth. And seeing my adherence is firnler to the InfaIli- 
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ble l{ule of Faith, tbat is, the Holy Scriptures interpreted 
by the Catholic Church, than to n1Ïne own private judg- 
ment or opinions, although I should unwittingly fall into 
an error, yet this cordial subluission is an implicit retracta- 
tion thereof, and I am confident 'will be so accepted by 
the Father of 
Iercies, both from me and all others who 
seriously and sincerely do seek after peace and truth. 
" Likewise I submit myself to the Representative Church, 
that is, a free General Council, or so General as can be 
procured; and until then to the Church of England, 
wherein I was baptized, or to a N atiQnal English Synod. 
To the deternlillation of all which, . and each of these 
respectively, according to the distinct degree of their 
authority, I yield a conformity and compliance, or at 
the least and to the lowest of them, an acquiescence."- 
,V orks, p. J 41. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, 
The Feast of St. J.!attlt:as, IS3ï. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDlrrrON. 


I PROPOSE now in some introductory pages to consider, first, 
ho,v far and with 'what arguDlentative force these Lectures, 
published just forty years since, bear upon the teaching in 
faith and morals of the Catholic Church, against which 
they were more or less directed; and next what satisfactory 
answer can be given in explanation of the main charges in 
",'hich they issue. As to incidental objections and matters 
of detail, they shall be dealt with in bracketed notes, in 
loco, at the foot of the page, as they occur. 



l. 


lhavesaid that these Lectures are "more or less" directed 
against points in Catholic teaching, and that I should con- 
sider" how far," because it must be borne in Dlind that the 
fOl'lnal purpose of the ,r olume was, not an attack upon that 
teaching, but the establishment of a doctrine of its own, 
the ...\.nglican Via .,.:'1Iedia. It only indirectly comes into 
collision ,vith the theology of ROllIe. That theology lay 
in the very threshold of the author's experiment; he canIe 
across it, ,vhether he would or no, and, while he attacked 
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it at considerable length in its details, hè adopted its main 
principles and many of its conclusions; and, as obliterating 
thereby or ignoring the very rudilnents of ProtestantisJn, 
he acted far more as an assailant of the religion of the 
Reforn1ation than of what he called" Popery." 
"The imlnediate reason," he says in his Introduction, 
'" 
" for discussing the subject [of the Church] is this: In the 
present day such incidental notice of it, as Christian 
teachers ard led to take in the course of their pastoral 
instructions, is sure to be charged with what is cOlumonly 
called 'Popery:' and for this reason-that, Romanists 
ha.ving ever insisted upon it, and Protestants having 
neglected it, to speak of it at all, though it is mentioned in 
the Creed, is thought to savour of Romani sm. Those theu 
who feel its ÏInportance, and yet are not Romanists, are 
bound on several accounts to show why ther are not 
Romani'jts, and how they differ from them," Ùifr. p 5. 
lIe continues: "This happens for another reason. After 
all, the Inain subject in discussion should be, not to refute 
error merely, but to establish truth. . . [Christians] have 
a demand on their teachers for the meaning of the article 
of the Creed, which binds then1 to faith 'in the IIoly 
Catholic Church.' . . . To do this eff8ctualIy, we must 
proceed on the plan of attacking Romanism, as the most 
con \ enicnt method of exhibiting our own views about it. 
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It has pre..occupied the ground, and we cannot erect our 
own structure without partly breaking down, partly using 
what we find upon it. And thus for a second reason the 
following Lectures, as far as their very form goes, are 
chiefly written against ROIUanis111, though their maIn 
object is not controversy, but edification," pp. 6, 7. 
Nay, still further, as a matter of duty, he made it a 
special point in the composition of his Volume to inflict 
upon his own people the intellectual force, nay the truth of 
the Roman teaching, viewed as a whole, in spite of large 
and serious errors in detail, in order to open Protestant eyes 
to the ,,'eakness of Protestant polemics, and to persuade 
Protestant divines to fall back and take up a safer position, 
giying up what they could not hope to retain, and 
maintaining by sound and clear argument what they 
could not religiously surrender. Hence, large portions of 
these Lectures are expositions, nay, recommendations of 
principles and doctrines, recognized in the Catholic Church, 
and in these portions, now that I take up the ,r olume afresh 
as a Catholic, I have nothing or little to alter. 


2. 


Such is good part of the first Lecture, which is on the 
subject of Tradition, and explains and professes Catholic 
teaching respecting it with very few stateluents which 
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require correction or addition. The doctrine treated in 
the second Lecture is that of the cogen
y of .A.ncient 
Consent or of the testilllollY of Antiquity; and here again 
what Catholics holJ is accurately expounded and affinlled, 
thouo-h at the sanle tiu1e yarious instances are adduced to 
o 


sho,,' tbat Catholics in practice contradict the principle 
,vhich they fOrlnully profess. 
Tho third and fourth Lectures are anti-catholic from 
beginning to enù, and constitute the special portion of the 
\
 olulne which is antagonistic to the Roman Church. These 
two Lectures are n1ainly occupied in tracing the supposed 
evils which con1e of the doctrine of Infallibility, though in 
a latcr Lecture the author seems to consider that privilege as 
having been intended by Divine Proviùence for Iris Church, 
and as actually cnjoyed by her for SOlne centuries. 
Tho fifth, on Private J udgnlcnt, is a delineation and 
dc1È
nce of the JTia Jledia, of which on the whole it is little 
nlorc than au apo103Y, confessing it to be, as a doctrine, 
wanting in binlplicity, hard to Inaster, indeterminate in its 
provi
ions, and without a substantiyc existence in any age 
or country. 
Tho sixth, w'hich is on the abuse of I>rivate J udO'lnent 
o , 
might have been written by a Catholic, and so might the 
first part of the se,-enth, till the argulllent passes on to 
an attack upon the doctrines of Purgatory and Papal 

llpreIllacy . 
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In the eighth, ninth, and tenth, anÚù much \vhich a 
Catholic ,,'ould condemn and protest against, it is allowed 
that the Church, which the .A.postles founded, is "ever 
divinely guided to teach the truth," is "indefectible in 
her witness of the Christian faith," "has a supernatural 
gift" for the purpose of transn1Ïtting it, and is " unerring, 
infallible, in matters of saving faith." 
The three \vhich follo\v, the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth, on Scripture as the Rule of Faith, are in such 
wise guarded and eXplained as virtually to admit, while 
denying, the authority of Tradition, and are for the most 
part iu accorùance, or reconcilable, 'with Catholic belief 
on the subject, in spite of SODle misconception of our 
teaching and of language which needs correction. 
The last Lecture, like the Introduction, is a candid 
confession of the shortcomings and reverses of the 
.j:\nglican Establishnlent, and only so far injuriot
s to the 
Catholic Church as it is an attenlpt to shelter such Inisfor- 
tunes behind scandals in her o',vn history, of ,,'hich she ha Q 
been from tirne to time the victitn. 
Thus at least one half of the Volume, as I consiJer, is 
taken up with an ad v'ocacy unexceptionable, more or less, of 
Catholic principle
 and doctrines; with this I can have no 
quarrel, and HUlst turn to the other half, if J 3,In to fiuù 
Inatter for it. Such Iuatter no ùoubt there is, aud serlOUS 
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too; but, before proceeding to it, I have to distinguish 
between those statements or charges \\rhich can claim an 
answer, as being argumentative, and those which cannot. 


3. 


I ob:;;crve then that controversial writings are for the 
Inost part nladc up of three main elen1ents, only one of which 
is, strictly speaking, of an argumentative character, 
Incaning by argument truths and facts, together with 
deductions from them. This last is the logical element; 
but there are other two instruments in controversy seldom 
dispensed with by those who engage in it, and more or less 
rhetorical, and which, though they may have a considerable 
place in these Lectures, have no claim to a place in this 
Preface. 


One of these is the free use of hypothesis, and that, as a 
substitute for direct evidence and hard reasoning in support 
of propositions which have to be maintained; I mean, a 
suggestion of views more or less probable or possible, and 
either consistent, or not inconsistent, or perhaps in actual 
concurrence, as ideas, ,,'ith the facts of the case; and this, in 
order to reconcile difficulties and answer objections, to sup- 
plement "'hat is obscure or deficient, to brinO' toO'ether int o 
l::) l::) 
on
 separate matters ",'hich seem to be without a meaninO' 
0' 
and to assign a law for them, where none was suspected. 
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Such hypotheses are altogether legitimate. and often 
necessary; for representations may be true, which never- 
theless are not or cannot be proved; and probabilities, 
when accumulated, tell, and new openings for thought and 
for discovery are sometimes the issue of ,vhat is in the first 
instance little more than a conjecture. Still sueh hypo- 
theses appeal to the inulgination more than to the reasoning 
faculty; and, while by their plausibility, ingenuity, or 
brilliancy, they may gain from the reHder Inore sympathy 
than is strictly their due, they do not admit, and on that 
account cannot demand} a logical refutation. Reason can- 
not be called on to demolish what reason has not even 
professed to establish. 
F or instance, in answer to the argument against the 
Plurality of 'V orlds, drawn from the fact that first presents 
itself to scientific observation on the question, viz. that the 

Ioon is but a cinder unsuitable to animal life, it has been 
objected, I believe, that, for 'what we know, a rich soil, 
a profuse vegetation, and races of aninlals, sentient and 
intellectual, may be on the hemisphere, which we never 
see. This is an hypothesis for the occasion; and till 
argulllents are adòuced in its behalf, it cannot challenge a 
reply. So also, it is an hypothesis to suggest, with a vie,v 
to reconcile the Scripture text about the creation of Adam 
with recent scientific possibilities as to the origin and past 
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duration of man, that the second chapter of Genesis and 
the first relate to different creations, and that there ,,'as a 
face of Pre-...\.dan1Îtes. 


4. 


Such is an hypothesis; and, to come to the subject of 
these Lectures, such also is the Via Media, a possible road, 
h-inO' between a InoullÍain and a morass, to be driven 
. 0 
through formidable obstacles, if it is to exist, by the 
boldness and skill of the engineers. It IS projected and 
planned for a definite necessity, the necessity of the 
.Anglican position, except for 'which it would never have 
been inlagilled; and, as many other projects and plans, it 
Jl1ay be made to look very fair on paper. And this dressing 
up of an hypothesis being the scope of the Author's 
undertaking, it is not \vonderful, that he should be all 
through" qual is ab incepto ;" that he should be fertile in 
hypotheses in subseryience to his main theory, as expedients 
for successi \'e emergencies, that he should aim at consis- 
tency in his statenlents rather than at proof founded on 
{'vidence, and in consequence that, for the nlost part, 
he cannot claim to be formally refuted. 
And, indeed, he starts ,vith a profession which, unobjec- 
tionable as it is in itself, prepares the reader for the 
unsubstantial character of the discussions ,yhich are to 
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folIo,,'. ""That Christians especiall y need and have a 
right to expect," he says in the Introduction, "is a ]Jositire 
doctrine on such subjects as come under notice. It is a 
poor ans,,'er merely to set about an attack upon Romanism. 
. . . . Erroneous or not, a view' it certainly does contain, 
and that religion, 'which attempts a vie'v
 though imperfect 
or extreme, does n10re than those who do not attempt it at 
alL" p. 6. I subscribe to this doctrine as reasonable and 
true; but, as to its bearing on the Author's undertaking, 
two things "Tere necessary for the defence of the Anglican 
Church, a broad, intellectual, intelligible theory, and a 
logical and historical foundation for tbat theory; and he 
was content to attempt the former, taking the latter for 
gran tf'd. 
Proof ,vas not the main object of his book; as far as he 
aimed at proof in bebalf of ..L:'\.nglicanism, he insisted on 
its reasonableness and consistency: and this, though at the 
same time he ,vas accusing the theology of Rome of basing 

 itself on consistency to the neglect of truth. lie avo\\'s that 
Christianity itself does not in the first place depend on or 
require argument. He thinks the very preaching of it suf- 
ficient to secure its victory. "Truth," he says, "has the gift 
of overcoming the human heart, ,vhether by persuasion or 
compulsion; and, if ,,,hat we preach be truth, it must be 
natural, it n1ust be popular, it will make itself popular." 
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p. 15. Here again I go with him: I readily grant in 
particular that there is much truth in 06.\.nglican teaching, 
and that, so far, it docs and ,vill, while it lasts, po"rerfully 
affect the nHlltitude of men, to whom it comes; but I 
cannot allow to the Church of England itself what is 
true of much of its teaching and many of its teachers, for 
that teaching and those teachers, 'who are so effective, 
know nothing of the Via Jledia. 
IIowever, this innate persuasiveness, as he considered it, 
oC the Via J[edia, 'vas in truth the writer's chief stay in the 
con troversy. He did not set much by patristical litera- 
ture or by history. He frankly allows that his theory 
had never been realized, and that for 1800 years the true 
Gospel, as regards his special aspect of it, had never been 
preached to tbe world. "The doctrines in question," he 
says, in the mouth of an objector, "are in one sense as 
entirely new, as Christianity was when first preached. 
l>rotestantism and Popery are real religions. . . they 
have furnished the mould in which nations have been cast; 
but the Via lIICC!i' r l, vie'....ed as an integral system, has scarcely 
had existence, except on paper." He adds, "It cannot be 
denied there is force in these representations, though 
I would not adopt thenl to their full extent," pp 16, 17. 
As to the ante-Nicene period, made so much of bv An crli- 
01 0 
can divines, he limits himself to the task of ascertain in g 
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" what is the nearest approxÙnation to that primitive truth 
which Ignatius and Polycarp enjoyed, and ,vhich the 19th 
century has virtually lost?" p. 7. It was almost enough 
for him that the Fathers did Dot contradict him, and that 
he was not obliged absolutely to part company \vith them; 
for, as matters stood, be felt the Anglican hypothesis could 
shoot up and thrive in the gaps between the trees which 
were the pride of the Eden of primitive truth, neither 
choking nor choked by their foliage. And he hoped to 
be able to retain Origen and Cyprian, though he held by 
Laud. 


5. 


So much in the Introduction; and tbe Lectures which 
follow are in keeping with it. Take, for instance, the 
fifth, on Private Judgment, it is scarcely ll10re than a 
gratuitous hypothesis from beginning to end, supported 
neither by Scripture, nor Antiquity,-and an intricate 
hypothesis, as the Author confesses. "It cannot easily be 
mastered," he says, "first, because it is of a complex nature, 
involving a combination of principles, and àepending 
on tllultiplied conditions; next, because it partakes of that 
indeterminateness, which is to a certain extent the 
characteristic of English theology; lastly, because it has 
never been realized," p. 129. ...\.ccordingly he "attcn1pts 
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to describe it, first in theory, aud then as if reduced to 
practice." To proye it from the Fathers, or from the 
nature of the case, does not enter into the scope of his 
undertakinD'. ""'hen he has finished his sketch of it, he 
o 
a
sures the reader that "lw 'really does belic't'e," p. 143, 
that in point of "primitiye simp1icity, rational freedom, 
truth and certainty," his rule of determining revealed 
doctrine is bettcr than the Ronuln. 
And so, when he comes to the question of the indefectibi- 
lityofthe Church, though he argues, and plausibly, from the 
parallel of the Jewish dispensation, tlw.t gifts nuty have 
been intended for an elect people, and even promised 
them, of ,,,hich they came short in the event, yet he is far 
lllore bent on distinguishing between the Roman and the 
Anglican teaching on the subject under review, than on 
proying the .A.nglican to be true. lIe says, "I have said 
enough by way of distinguishing between our o,vn and 
the lloman theology, and of showing that neither our 
concessions are reluctantly made, nor our differences subtle 
and nugatory, as is objected by opponents," p. 211. And 
further on: "These distinctions are surely portionR of a 
real view, ,yhich, while it relieves the mind of those bur- 
dens and perplexities which are the portion of the 11lere 
Protestant; i
 essentially distinct from Romanism," p. 213. 
To draw out these distinctions, indeed, was his primary 
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reason for ,vriting about the Roman Church at all, as he 
stated in a passage already quoted. 


6. 


2. So much on the first of the three aspects, under 
which these Lectures may in their controTersial character be 
regarded. The next, though often presented to us in such 
,yorks, is not so blameless. It is the coarse rhetoric of hard 
names and sweeping imputations in advance of proof, proof 
not only not adduced, but not even promised. In controversy 
one has no right to complain of strong conclusions, but to 
assume them on starting is the act of a pleader or ad vocate, 
not of a theologian. I will not indeed say that this arm in 
polemical attack is altogether inadmissible, but at least it is 
not logical, and may ,vithout scruple be ignored and passed 
over by a respondent. It is at times, and in a lueasure 
pardonable, when it stands for a token or symbol of earnest- 
ness in an assailant, and of confidence in the goodness of 
his cause. From the freshness and originality of thought 
,vhich gives life to such rhetoric,-or from the authority of 
the spef}ker or writer which gives it weight,-or from the 
congeniality of strong .words in the nlattcr in dispute with 
the sentiments of the audience or hearer,-01' frolu their 
terseness and keenness as dicta, appeals, denunciations, 
defiances,-or again as the vehicle of humorous images, 
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satirical nick-names, epigrammatic hits,-or as ,vatch-words 
in a great conflict-they TI1ay be serviceable, nay, indispen- 
sable, in exciting attention and interest, in encouraging the 
,vaycring or tiluid, and in diffusing light over subject
 
obscure or abstruse; but after all, or for the most part, theil' 
proper place is Parliament, public Illeetings, or the Courts 
of Law, and they are as unworthy of ecclesiastics as they are 
easy and seductive. 


7. 


I wish these Lectures did not furnish many and bad 
instances of this practice. There ,vas a great deal of 
calling of names all through them, (I do not mean as 
regards individuals but as against" Romanism,") of ,vhich 
the ,Author has cause to be ashamed. That very word 
" Romanism " toO'ether with" Romanist" and" Romish " 
, 0 , 


is an instance, though not tho worst. It is not the "rorst, 
first from the great need there is of some word to take its 
place in the case of an Anglican controversialist, who 
could not consistently with his own pretensions use the 
right words Catholic and Catholicity. And again the 
offensive ,vord had a specific and definite meaning, conve- 
nient in polemical writings, even if elsewhere improper. It 
,vas not used in this Volume simply for Catholics and their 
religion; but for that particular aspect, which both their 
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faith and they themselves bore, when they identified 
themselves 'with the See of Rome and its characteristic 
claims and tenets. 1 The more a writer revered that 
'wonderful See and follo,ved its teaching-( and, several years 
before these Lectures appeared, their _iuthor had spoken of 
" the high gifts and strong claims of the Church of Rome 
on our admiration, reverence, love, and gratitude," 
and had asked how we could" refrain from melting into 
tenderness and rushing into communion with it," but for 
its errors),-the more he had these feelings to,vards it, the 
more he needed a ".ord which would distinguish what he 
accepted from "7hat scandalized him. One of the character- 
istics of this Volume, of which I shall have to say much 
presently, is the recurring contrast insisted on in it bebveen 
the theological side of lloman teaching and its political 
aud popular side; and it ""as the latter which the Author 
had chiefly in mind, when he spoke of Romani
ts and 
TIomanism. IIowever, Catholics feel that appellation to 
be a nick-nalne, whatcyer may be said in its defence; and 
it does not becollle those who are so sensiti\7o at being 
called Protestants (though Laud took tho title to himself 


1 " Viewed :1.
 :1.n :1.cth'e and political power, :tH :1. ruling, grasping, mnbi- 
tiou
 principle, in a word, as what is expressively called Poper)'," &c., inf/'o p. Ha. 
"This sJstem I have called, in what I have written, Homanism or Poper)', 
:ind hy R01llanists or l)apists I mean all its members so far ns they fire 
under the power of these prillcil,les," inj'r. vol. 2, Letter to Bishop of 
Oxfllrl1. 
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on the scaffold), to inflict on us an ambiguous designation 
\vhich ""0 refuse to accept. 


8. 


"r orse than the use of this word are the yague charges, 
and random reproaches, and scornful epithets indulged in 
by the .Author, keenly ali,"e as he was to the vulgarity of 
the Exeter IraIl eloquence of the day. Thus we are told 
of "the bold spcculativeness of ROluanism," "the bold 
exactness of ROIllunism," "the presumptuous dogmatism of 
ROIlle," "the reckless conduct of Rome," and of "that 
ventureSOll1e Church." 'Ve are told that, "Rome would 
classify and number all things and settle every question;" 
that this is its" pernicious," its" n1Íschievous peculiarity;" 
that ItonulJl Divines are" ever intruding into things not 
seen as yet;" that they" venture to touch the ark," and 
" gi ve an opcning to pride and self-confidence ;" that" in 
Ronlanisnl there ,vould seeIU to be little room for unconsciou
 
devotion;" that it is especially" characteristic of Romall- 
isnl to indulge the carnal tastes of the multitude;" tbat it 
is "shallow as a philosophy, and dangerous to the Chris- 
tian spirit;" that" if earth is the standard and heaven 
the instrulllen t, Itome is most happy in her religious 
system;" that she is "bcnt on proselytizing, organizing 
and ruling, as the end of life;" that her doctrine of infaHi- 
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bility is "an effort, presunlptuous anel uIHvarranted, as 
\vell as founded in error, to stem the tide of unbelief;" 
that" Romanism makes the Church the instruluent of a 
double usurpation," and as to Roman Divines, "as in the 
building of Babel, God has confounded their language." 
Sometimes the offence is greater still, because the Author 
goes out of his way to ainl a side-blo\v at Rome, or, again, 
by SOUle violent words against her to cover some quasi- 
Catholic stateluent., \vhich \vas likely to be unpalatable to 
his readers: thus, after say ing that the treatment by 
Peta\'ius of the early Fathers is parricide, which he had 
a right to say, if he so felt, he will not adluit that it was 
an extrOIne case ,vithout the ungracious circutnlocution, 
" Rome even, steeled as she is against the kindlier feelings, 
\vhcn her interests require, has more of tendcr-nlcrcy left 
than to bear this often." A.nd elsewhere, after saying 
that" the Romanists have no difficulty in answering" a 
particular" question," he gratuitously adds, "unscrupu- 
lousness coml11only nlakes a clear "
ay." 
The most serious of these pa
sages IS that at the 
con1nlencenlent of the third Lecture, in which derangerncnt 
or a \vorso calamity is attributed to the Roman Church. 
This pa
sage I included in the list of lletractations which I 
published several years before I became a Catholic, and, 
as it \vill be printed at the end of the second of these 
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'T oluInes which I am editing, I have omitted a portion of it 
in its proper place; and, together with it, other phrases and 
sentences \vbich occur here and there; that is, such as were 
not necessary for the logical continuity, or the explicitness 
or the force of the context in which they occur. 


9. 


3. Putting aside, then, what I have called the rhetorical 
elenlents of the Lectures Wlder review, I come now in the 
third place to that portion of them which may be considered 
argumentative. This is mainly to be found in the Second, 
Third, and Fourth, which severally survey the Ohurch of 
Ronw in her patristical, moral, and political aspects. IIere 
I 
hall have no difficulty in admitting on the whole the 
definite facts which are adduced in them as the ground 
of the charges urged against Oatholic teaching. The 
stateluent Inade of tbose facts was the result of a careful and 
not unfriendly study of Bellarmine's great 'work, and is in 
substance accurate. Of the charges themselves, ho\vever, 
I cannot speak so favourably; they are for the most part 
Inade at second hand; but since the .A.uthor took upon himself 
the responsibiJity, they ought to have been the issue of his 
own independent judgment, not the opinions of Laud, Tay- 
lor, or Leslie. They are portions_for the most part of that 
JTia Media teaching, which is characteristic of the divines 
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of the .L1.nglican School. He admitted far too easily what 
those divines said about the early Fathers, and what they 
said about Rome, the chief,vork he took upon himself being 
that of systematizing what they had variously put forth. 
This indeed he professes to be his special aim in the In- 
troduction to these Lectures. "It is proposed," he says, 
"to offer helps towards the formation of a recognized 
...\.nglican theology in one of its departments. The most 
vigorous, the clearest, the most fertile minds have been 
employed in the service of our Church, minds too as 
reverential and holy, and as fully imbued with ...\.n- 
cient Truth, and as well versed in the writings of the 
Fathers, as they were intellectually gifted. One thing is 
still .wanting: we have a vast inheritance, but no 
inventory of our treasures. All is given us in profusion; 
it remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select 
harmonize, and complete," p. 24 and so on. 
In the years which followed the publication of this 
Volume, in proportion as he read the Fathers more care- 
fully, and used his own eyes in determining the faith and 
'worship of their times, his confidence in the Anglican 
divines wa" more and more shaken, and at last it went 
altogether. .And, according as this change of Dlind came 
over him, he felt of course disturbance at that strong lan- 
guage be had used against the Roman teaching, on which 
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I have animadverted above, and which, though he had 
used it with a full belief that it was merited and was 
necessary for the Anglican argument, had never been 
quite according to his taste. At length he published a 
Retractation of the chief passages which were coloured with 
it. And he felt no thanks at all to the 9 writers in whom he 
bad so rashly confided. In the words of the Apologia 
pro Vitá Suá- 
" Not only did I think such language necessary for my 
Church's religious position, but I recollected that all the 
great Anglican divines had thought so before me. They 
had thought so, and they had acted accordingly. . . . 'Ve 
all know the story of the convict, who on the scaffold 
bit off his mother's ear. . . . I was in a humour certainly 
to bite off their ears. . . . I thought they had taken me in. 
I had read the Fathers with their eyes, I had sometimes 
trusted their quotations or their reasonings. . . . I had 
thought myself safe, while I had their warrant for what I 
said. I had exercised more faith than crjticism in the 
matter. This did not imply any broad misstatements on 
my part, arising from reliance on their authority, but it 
implied carelessness in matters of detail, and this of 
ourse 
was a fault." 


10. 
However, in thus speaking of the polemical statements 
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which I rashly made my own, I do not mean that nothing 
at once plausible and important has been brought by the 
.A.nglican writers against the doctrine, worship, organization, 
government, and historical action of the Catholic Church. 
They have in fact made several broad charges, which cannot 
be shuffled a\vay, but demand a formal and careful answer. 
Some of these charges were reproduced in these Lectures, 
two of them of special importance. Of these, one I have 
considered in a former publication, and the other shall be 
the subject of the pages which follow. 
I address myself to this one objection in particular, because 
I have made it on many occasions and in many ways. I am 
not undertaking here to defend the Catholic Church 
against all assailants whatever, but against one, that is, 
myself. I say this lest readers should consider I have 
done nothing unless I refute such allegations as these- 
that Rome dwarfs the intellect, narrows the mind, hardens. 
the heart, fosters superstition, and encourages a blood- 
thirsty, crafty, and bigotted temper,-these are charges 
which this Volume does Dot contain. 


b 2 
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 2. 


I am not here addressing those who unhappily find 
themselves unable to profess Christianity. I shall assunle 
a great number of principles and facts, which they will 
deny; as they on "their part often cause me to wonder and 
grieve, by the strange assumptions they themselves make 
without hesitation or remorse. But there are those, not a 
few, ,,-ho would be Catholics, if their conscience would let 
them; for they see in the Catholic Religion a great sub- 
stance and earnest of truth; a depth, strength, coherence, 
ela:5ticity, and life, a nobleness and grandeur, a power of 
sYlupathy and resource in view of the various ailments of 
the soul, and a suitableness to all classes and circumstances 
of mankind; a glorious history, and a promise of perpetual 
youthfulness; and they already accept without scruple, or 
rather joyfully feed upon its solemn mysteries, which are a 
trial to others; but they cannot, as a matter of duty, enter 
its fold on account of certain great difficulties which block 
their way, and throw them back, when they would embrace 
that faith which looks so like what it professes to be. 
To these I would address myself, as far as my discussion 
on a very large subject extends; and, even if I do not suc- 
ceed with them, at least I shall be eXplaining, as I have 
long wished to do, how I myself get over difficulties which 
I fornlerly felt as well as they, aud which made me for 
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many years cry out bitterly, "Union with Rome is impos- 
sible." 1.lost probably I shall be able to do little more. 
It is so ordered on high that in our day Holy Church should 
present just that aspect to my countrymen which is most 
consonant ,vith their ingrained prejudices against her, 
most unpromising for their conversion; and what can one 
writer do to counteract this misfortune? But enough of 
tbis; whatever comes of it, I must be content to have 
done ,,,hat I feel it an obligation to do. 


2. 


Two broad charges are brought against the Catholic 
Religion in these Lectures, and in some of the Tracts and 
other Papers that follow. One is the contrast which 
modern Catholicism is said to present ,vith the religion of 
the Primitive Church, in teaching, conduct, ,vorship, and 
polity, and this difficulty I have employed myself in dis- 
cussing and eXplaining at great length in my Essay on 
Development of Doctrine, published in 1845. 
The othcr, which is equally obvious and equally serious, 
is the difference which at first sight presents itself betwecn 
its formal teaching and its popular and political manifesta- 
tions; for instance, betwecn the teaching of the nreviary 
and of the Roman Catechism on the one hand, and the 
r--pirit and tone of various manuals of Prayer and l\leditation 
and of the Sermons or Addrc
scs of ecelesiastics in 11igh 
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position on the other. This alleged discordance I have no- 
,vhere treated from a Catholic point of view; yet it certainly 
has a claim to be explained; and, as I have said, at least I 
can show how I explain it to myself, even though others 
refuse to take my explanation. 


3. 


)Iy answer shall be this :-that from the nature of the 
ca:se, such an apparent contrariety between word and deed, 
the abstract and the concrete, could not but take place, 
supposing the Church to be gifted with those various pre- 
rogatives, and charged with those independent and con- 
flicting duties, which Anglicans, as well as ourselves, 
recognize as belonging to her. Her organization cannot be 
otherwise than complex, considering the many functions 
which she has to fulfil, the many aims to keep in view, the 
Dlany interests to secure,-functions, aims, and interests, 
which in their union and divergence remind us of the 
prophet's vision of the Cherubim, in whom "the wings of 
one were joined to the ,vings of another," yet" they turned 
not, when they went, but everyone went straight forward." 
Or, to speak without figure, we know in matters of this 
world, how difficult it is for one and the same man to 
satisfy independent duties and incommensurable relations; 
to act at once as a parent and a judge, as a soldier and a 
n1Ïni'3ter of religion, as a philosopher and a statesman, a
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a courtier or a politician and a Catholic; the rules of con- 
duct in these various positions being so distinct, and the 
obligations so contrary. Prudent men keep clear, if they 
can, of such perplexities; but as to the Church, gifted 
as sbe is with grace up to the measure of her responsibi- 
lities, if she has on her an arduous work, it is sufficient to 
refer to our Lord's words, "What is impossibJe with men, 
is possible with God," in order to be certain, in spite of 
appearances, of her historical uprightness and consistency. 
At the same time it may undeniably have happened before 
now that her rulers and authorities, as men, on certain 
occasions have come short of what was required of them, 
and have given occasion to criticism, just or unjust, on the 
special antagonisms or compromises by means of which 
her many-sided mission under their guidance has been 
carried out. 


4. 


With this introduction I remark as follows:- When 
own Lord went up on high, He left His
 representative bp- 
hind Him. This was Holy Church, nis mystical Body and 
Bride, a Divine Institution, and the shrine and organ of 
the Paraclete, ,,,ho speaks through her till the end COIlleA. 
She, to use an Anglican poet's words, is "nis very self 
below," as far as men on earth arc equal to the discharge 
and fulfilment of high offices, which prin1arily ånd 
supremely are His. 
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These office
, which specially belong to Him as ltledi- 
ator, are conlmonly considered to be three; IIe is Prophet, 
I)ricst, and King; and after His pattern, and in human 
measure, IToly Church has a triple office too; not the Pro- 
phetical alone and in isolation, as these Lectures virtually 
teach, but three offices, "\\'hich are indivisible, tbough diverse, 
viz. teaching, rule, and sacred ministry. This then is the 
point on which I shall now insist, the title of the Lectures 
I am to criticize suggesting to me how best to criticize 
them. 
I will but say in passing, that I must not in this argu- 
ment be supposed to forget that the Pope, as the Vicar of 
Christ, inherits these offices and acts for the Church in 
them. This is another matter; I am speaking here of the 
Rody of Christ, and the soyereign Pontiff would not be the 
yisible head of that Body, did he not first belong to it. 
lIe is not himself the Body of Christ, but the chief part 
of the Body; I shall have quite opportunities enough in 
what is to come to show that I duly bear him in mind. 
Christianity, then, is at once a philosophy, a political 
power, and a religious rite: as a religion, it is Holy; as a 
philosophy, it is Apostolic; as a political power, it is im- 
perial, that is, One and Catholic. As a religion, its special 
seat is pastor and flock; as a philosophy, the Schools; as 
a rule, the Papacy and its Curia. 
Though it has exercised these three functions In sub- 
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stance from the first, they were developed in their full 
proportions one after another, in a succession of centuries; 
first, in the primitive time it was recognized as a worship, 

pringing up and spreading in the lower ranks of society, 
and among the ignorant and dependent, and making its 
power felt by the heroism of its 
Iartyrs and confessors. 
Then it seized upon the intellectual and cultivated class, 
and created a theology and schools of learning. Lastly it 
seated itself, as an ecclesiastical polity, among princes, 
and chose Rome for its centre. 


. 
Truth is the guiding principle of theology and theo- 
logical inquiries; devotion and edification, of worship; 
and expedience, of government. The instrument of 
theology is reasoning; of \vorship, our emotional nature; 
of rule, command and coercion. Further, reason in g tends 
to rationalism, elevotion to superstition and enthusiasm, 
and po,ver to ambition and tyranny. 
Arduous as are the duties involved in these three offices, 
to discharge one by one, much more arduous are they 
to administer, when taken in cOlubination. Each of tbe 
three has its separate scope and direction; each has its own 
interests to promote and further; each has to find room 
for the claims of the other two; and each will find its 
own line of action influenced and modified by the others, 
nay, sometimes in a particular caso the necessity of the 
others converted into a rule of duty for itself. 
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"'Vho," in St Paul's words, "is sufficient for these 
things?" Who, even with divine aid, shall successfully 
adlninister offices so independent of each other, so diver- 
gent, and so conflicting? What line of conduct, except 
on the long, the very long run, is at once edifying, expe- 
dient, and true? Is it not plain, that, if one determinate 
course is to be taken by the Church, acting at once in all 
three capacities, so opposed to each other in their idea, 
. 
tbat course must, as I have said, be deflected from the line 
which would be traced out by anyone of them, if viewed 
by itself, or else the requirements of one or two sacrificed 
to the interests of the third? What, for instance, is to 
be done in a case when to enforce a theological point, as 
the Schools determine it, would make a particular popula- 
tion less religious, not more so, or cause riots or risings? 
Or when to defend a champion of ecclesiastical liberty in 
one country would encourage an Anti-Pope, or hazard a 
general persecution, in another? or when either a schism 
is to be encountered or an opportune truth left undecided? 
All this was foreseen certainly by the Divine 
Iind, 
when lIe committed to His Church so complex a mission; 
and, by promising her infallibility in her formal teaching, 
lIe indirectly protected her from serious error in worship 
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and political action also. This aid, however, great as it is, 
does not secure her from all dangers as regards the pro- 
blem which she has to solve; nothing but the gift of 
impeccability granted to her authorities would secure them 
from all liability to mistake in their conduct, policy, 
words and decisions, in her legislative and her executive, 
in ecclesiastical and disciplinarian details; and such a gift 
they bave not received. In consequence, however ,vell 
she may perform her duties on the whole, it will always be 
easy for her enemies to make a case against her, well 
founded or not, from the action or interaction, or the 
chronic collisions or contrasts, or the temporary suspense 
or delay, of her administration, in her three several depart- 
ments of àuty,-her government, her devotions, and her 
schools,-from the conduct of her rulers, her pastors, her 
di vines or her people. 
It is this difficulty lying in tbe nature of the case, 
which supplies the staple of those energetic charges and 
vivid pictures of the inconsistency, double-dealing, and 
deceit of the Church of Rome, as found in Protestant 
writings, and in particular in the Lectures and other pub- 
lications here immediately under consideration. 


6. 


For instance, the 
\uthor says ]11 Lecture iii.: "There 
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are two element:s in operation within the Roman system. 
....\.s far as it is Catholic and scriptural, it appeals to the 
Fathers; as far as it is a corruption, it finds it necessar)7 
to supersede them. Viewed in its formal principles and 
authoritative statements, it professes to be the champion 
of past times; viewed as an active and political power, as 
a ruling, grasping, ambitious principle, in a word, as what 
is expressively called Popery, it exalts the will and 
pleasure of the existing Church above all authority, 
\vhether of Scripture or Antiquity, interpreting the one 
and disposing of the other by its absolute and arbitrary 
decree." 


That is, the Regal function of the Church, as repre- 
sented by the Pope, tramples on the theological, as 
represented by Scripture and Antiquity. 
.i\.gain, in Lecture i.: "}Iembers of our Church, in 
controversy with Rome, contend that it must be judged, 
not by the formal decrees of the Council of Tren t, but by 
its practical working and existing state in the countries 
,vhich profess it. Romanists would fain confine us in 
controversy to a consideration of the bare and acknow- 
ledged principles of their Church; we consider it to be an 
unfair restriction; why? because we conceive that Roman- 
ism is far more faulty in its details than in its formal 
principles." 
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That is, the Church, as a political and popular power, is 
answerable in her past and present history for innumerable 
acts which go far beyond any theological definitions in the 
Council of Trent. 
Again in Tract 71 :-" They claim to be judged by 
their formal documents, especiaHy by the decrees of the 
Council of Trent; but, though the acts of individuals are 
not the acts of the Church, Jet they may be the results, 
and therefore illustrations of its principles. 'Ve cannot 
consent then to confine ourselves to the text of the 
Tridentine Decrees apart from the teaching of their doctors 
and the practice of the Church. It is not unnatural to 
take their general opinions and conduct in elucidation of 
their sJnodal decrees." 
That is, the current history and ordinary ways of 
Catholicity, as sanctioned by its leaders and instanced 
individually in its people, scandalous as they are, must 
be after all the logical result of the innocent-looking 
Tridentine decrees. 
..And to Dr. J elf: "The doctrine of the schools is at 
present, on the whole, the established creed of the Roman 
Church, and this I call Popery, and against this I think 
the Thirty Nine .A.rticles speak. I think they speak, not of 
certain accidental practices, but of a body and substance 
of divinity, and that traditionary,-of an existing, ruling 
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spirit and VICW in the Church, ,vhich, whereas it IS a 
corrruption and perversion of the truth, is also a very 
active and energetic principle, and, whatever holier 
Inanifestations there may be in the san1e Church, 
manifests itself in ambition, insincerity, craft, cruelty, and 
all such other gra ve evils as are connected with these. 
Further, I believe that the Decrees of Trent, though 
not necessarily in themselves tending to the corruptions 
which we see, will ever tend to foster and produce them; 
that is, while these decrees remain unexplained in any 
truer and more Catholic way." 
That is, there lllay indeed be holiness In the religious 
aspect of the Church, and soundness in her theological, 
but still there is in her the ambition, craft, and cruelty of 
a political power. 


7. 


I am to apply then the doctrine of the triple office of 
the Church in explanation of this phenomenon, which gives 
so much offence to Protestants; and I begin by admitting 
the general truth of the facts alleged against us ;-at the 
same time in the passages just quoted there is one mis- 
conception of fact which needs to be corrected before I 
proceed. The Author of them ascribes the corruptions and 
other scandals, which he laments in the action of the 
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Church, to the Schools; but ambition, craft, cruelty, and 
superstition are not commonly the characteristic of 
theologians, and the natural and proper function of the 
Schools lies and has lain in forming those abstract decrees 
which tbe Author considers to be the least blamable portion 
of Roman teaching. Nor, again, is it even accurate to say, 
as he does, that those so-cal1ed corruptions are at least the 
result and development of those abstract decrees: on the 
contrary, they bear on their face the marks of having a 
popular or a political origin, and in fact theology, so far 
from encouraging them, has restrained and corrected such 
extravagances as have been committed, through human 
infirmity, in the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal 
powers; nor is religion ever in greater danger than when, 
in consequence of national or international troubles, the 
Schools of theology have been broken up and ceased to be. 
And this will serve as a proposition with which to begin. 
I say, then, Theology is the fundamental and regulating 
principle of the whole Church system. It is conl- 
mensurate with Revelation, and Revelation is the initial 
and essential idea of Christianity. It is the subject-matter, 
the formal cause, the expression, of the Prophetical Office, 
and, as being such, has created both the Regal Office and 
tbe Sacerdotal, and it has in a certain bonse a power of 
jurisdiction over tho:se offices, as being its own creations, 
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theologians being ever in request and in employment In 
keeping within bounds both the political and popular 
elements in the Church's constitution,-elements which are 
far more congenial than itself to the human mind, are far 
more liable to excess and corruption, and are ever 
struggling to liberate themselves from those restraints 
which are in truth necessary for their well-being. On the 
one hand Popes, such as Liberius, Vigilius, Boniface VIII., 
and Sixtus V., under secular inducements of the moment, 
seem from time to time to have been wishing, though un- 
successfully, to venture beyond the lines of theology, and 
on the other hand, zealous men of an intemperate devotion 
are from time to time forming associations, or predicting 
events, or imagining miracles, so unadvisedly as to call 
for the interference of t.he Index or Holy Office. It is not 
long 
ince tbe present Pope in his exercise of the Pro- 
phetical Office, ,varned the faithful against putting trust 
in certain idle prophecies which "'ere in circulation, dis- 
allowed a profession of miracles, and forbad some new and 
extravagant titles which had been given to the Blessed 
Virgin. 


8. 


Yet theology cannot always have its own way; it is too 
hard, too intellectual, too exact, to be always equitable, or 
to be always con1passionate; and it sometimes has a conflict 
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or overthrow, or has to consent to a truce or a compromise, 
in consequence of the rival force of religious sentiment or 
ecclesiastical interests; and that, sometimes in great 
matters, sometimes in unin1portant. 
As a familiar illustration of the contrast with each other 
which the theological and the religious elements present in 
their bearing to,vards the same subject, I am led to notice 
some ,vords of a Protestant writer incidentally quoted 
Ùtfr. p. 66. Theology lays down the undeniable truth (as 
derived from such passages as "God is not unjust to forget 
your ,vork," &c. neb. vi. 10,) that our good works have 
Inerit and are a ground of confidence for us in God's judg- 
ment of us. This dogma shocks good Protestants, who 
think that, in the case of an individual Catholic, it is the 
mark of a self-righteous spirit, and incompatible with his 
renunciation of his own desert and with a recourse to 
God's mercy. But they confuse an intellectual view with a 
personal sentiment. Now it is well known that Bellarmine 
has written on Justification, and of course in his treatise he 
insists, as a theologian must, on the doctrine of merit; but 
it also happens he is led on, as if he was praying or 
preaching or giving absolution, to drop SOlne few ,vords 
beyond the limits of his science, upon his own or hi-; 
brethren's unWOI thilleSb and need of pardon and grace. 
That is, he has happened to let his devout nature betray 


YOLo I. 
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itself between the joints of his theological harness. IIp 
says, " On account of the uncertaint.y of our own righteous- 
ness and the danger of vain-glory, it -is :.;afest to place our 
u'!LOle trust in the sol(' mercy and goodness of God." 
'VhDt llellarmine says every theologian in propriâ personÛ 
,,,ill say; nevertheless the doctrine of merit is a great 
truth. However, 
Ir. Bickcrsteth thinks his confession 
wonderful, and, as a charitable man, rejoices in it. lIe 
looks on him as "a brand from the burning." " 1 cannot 
read" he says, "the pious practical works of Bellarmine. 
himself tbe great defender of Popery, and know that he 
said' Upon account of tbe uncertainty of life it is most 
safe to rely on Christ alone,' without hoping that he was 
led before his death to renounce all confidence in anything 
but God's testimony concerning His Son, and so became 
a child of our heavenly Father, and an heir of our 
Saviour' 8 kin gdoJn. " 
Again, I have already referred to the dilemma which 
has occurred befor
 now in the history of the Church, wben 
a choice .had to be made between leaving a point of faith 
at a certain moment undefined, and indirectly opening the 
way to some extended and permanent schism. Here her 
Prophetical function is impeded for a ,vhile in its action, 
perhaps seriously, by the remonstrances of charity and of 
the spirit of peace. 
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In another familiar instance which may be given, the 
popular and scholastic elements in the Church seem to 
to change parts, and theology to be kind and sympathetic 
and religion severe. I mean, whereas the whole School 
with one voice speaks of freedom of conscience as a 
personal prerogative of each individual, on the other hand 
the vow of obedience may sometimes in particular cases 
be enforced by Religious Superiors in some lesser matter to 
the conceivable injury of such sacred freedom of thought. 
.A.TIothcr instance of collision in a small ll1atter is before 
U:-3 just at this tin1e, the theological and religious element 
of the Church being in antagonism with the political. 
TIumanity, a sense of morality, hatred of a special nlis- 
belief, views of Scripture pro})hecy, a feeling of brother- 
hood with Russians, Greeks, and Bulgarians, though 
schi
matics, have determined some of us against the 
Turkish cause; and a dread lest Russia, if successful, 
should prove a 'worse enemy to the Church than Turks 
can be, determines others of us in favour of it. 


9. 


Rut I will come to illustrations which involve more 
difficult questions. Truth is the principle on which all 
illtellectuaJ, and therefore all theological inquiries proceed, 
and is the motive po,,'cr which gives them effect; but the 
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principle of popular edification, quickened by a keen sen::;i. 
tiveness of the chance of scandals, is as powerful as Truth, 
when the province is Religion. To the devotional mind what 
is new and strange is as repulsive, often as dangerous, as 
falsehood is to the scientific. Novelty is often error to 
those who are unprepareq for it, from the refraction with 
which it enters into their conceptions. Hence popular 
ideas on religion are practically a match for the clearest 
dicta, deductions, and provisos of the Schools, and will have 
their way in cases when the particular truth, which is 
the subject of them, is not of vital or primary itl1portance. 
Thus, in a religion, which embraces large and separate 
classes of adherents, there always is of necessity to a 
certain extent an exoteric and an esoteric doctrine. 
The history of the I
atin versions of the Scriptures 
furnishes a familiar illustration of this conflict between 
popular and educated faith. The Gallican version of the 
Psalter, St. Jerome's earlier work, got suoh possession 
of the 'Vest, that to this day we use it instead of his 
later and more correct version from the IIebrew. De- 
votional use prevailed over scholastic accuracy in a matter 
of secondary concern. "Jerome," says Dr. 'Vestcott,2 
" was accused of disturbing the repose of the Church, and 
shaking the foundations of faith;" and perhaps there was 
2 Smith's Diet. of the Bible, vol. 3, pp. 1702-3. 
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good reason for alarm. In the event" long use made it 
impossible to substitute bis Psalter from the Hebrew," 
and the Gallican version, unless I mistake, is the text of 
our present Vulgate. 3 A parallel anxiety for the same 
reason, at this time, is felt within the Anglican com- 
munIon, upon the proposal to amend King James's 
translation of the Scriptures. 


10. 


Here we see the necessary contrast between religious 
inquiry or teaching, and investigation in purely secular 
matters. l\fuch is said in this day by men of science 
about the duty of honesty in what is called the pursuit 
of truth,-by "pursuing truth" being meant the pursuit 
of facts. It is just now reckoned a great moral virtue to 
be fearless and thorough in inquiry into facts; and, when 
science crosses and breaks the received path of Reyelation, 
it is reckoned a serious imputation upon the ethical 
character of rcligious men, whenever they show hesitation 
to shift at a minute's warning their position and to accept 
as truths shadowy vicws at variance with w bat they 


3 "Advertemlum est Psalmorum I
ibrum in Y ul
att" non esse ex S. JIiero- 
nymi Versione ex lIcbræo . . . . Quia enim Psalmos ex quotidiallo usu, 
('t quia in Ternplis can('bantur, etiam vulgus memoriter tenebat. ita ut 
mutatio sine gravi ipsius otfcnsû. fieri non posset, iùeo !)salmi in Vulgatâ 
;;ecunùum antiquam versionem retenti fucre." Nat. Alex. Sæc. iv. Diss. 39. 
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have ever been tauO'ht and have held. But the contra:-", 
o 
between the cases is plain. The love and pursuit of truth 
in the subject-matter of religion, if it be genuine, must 
always be accompanied by the fear of error, of error which 
Jliay be sin. Au inquirer in the province of religion is 
under a responsibility for his reasons and for their issue. 
But, whatever be the real merits, nay, virtues, of inquirers 
into physical or historical facts, whatever their skill, their 
acquired caution, their experience, their dispassionateness 
and fairness of mind, they do not avail themselves of these 
excellent instruments of inquiry as a matter of conscience, 
but because it is expedient, 01' honest, or beseeming, or 
praiseworthy, to use them; nor, if in the event they 
were found to be wrong as to their supposed discoveries, 
,vould they, or need they, feel aught of the remorse and 
self-reproach of a Catholic, on whom it breaks that 
he has been violently handling the text of Scripture, 
misinterpreting it, or superseding it, on an hypothesis 
which he took to be true, but which turns out to be un- 
tenable. 
"r e ,viII suppose in his defence that he ,vas challenged 
either to admit or to refute what 'vas asserted, and to do so 
without delay; still it .would have been far better could he 
have waited awhile,u!:; the event has shown,-nay,farbetter, 
even though the assertion has proved true. Galileo might 
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be right in his cOLclul:;Ïon that the earth moves; to consider 
him a heretic might have been 'wrong; but there was 
nothing wrong in censuring abrupt, startling, unsettling, 
unverified disclosures, if such they were, disclosures at once 
uncalled for and inopportune, at a time 'when the lirnit:s 
of revealed truth had not as yet been ascertained. A man 
ought to be very sure of what he was saying, before he 
risked the chance of con tradicting the word of God. It 
,vas safe, not dishonest, to be slow in accepting ,vhat never- 
theless turned out to be true. IIere is an instance in which 
the Church allows Scripture exposition, at a given time 
or place, to give way to the devotional sense. 


11. 


I have been led on to take a second vie
9 of this matter. 
That jealousy of originality in the Jnatter of religion, which 
is the instinct of piety, is, in the case of questions ,vhich 
e}..cite the popular mind, the dictate of charity also. 
Galilco's truth is said to have shocked and scared the 
Italy of his day. It revolutionized the received systeHl 
of belief as regards heaven, purgatory, and hell, to say 
that the earth 
'ent round the sun, and it forcibly Í1nposed 
upon categorical statenlcnts of 
cripture, a figurative 
intcrpretation. IIeaven was no longer above, and earth 
below; the Leavcns no longer literal1y opencd and 
hut ; 
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purgatory and hell were not for certain under the earth. 
The cataloo-ue of theoloo'ical truths was seriousl y curtailed. 
b 0 . 
\Vhither did our Lord go on His ascension? If there is 
to be a plurality of worlds, what is the special importance 
of this one? and is the whole visible universe with its 
infinite spaces, one day to pass away? 'Ve are used to 
these questions now, and reconciled to them; and on that 
account are no fit judges of the disorder and dismay, which 
the Galilean hypothesis would cause to good Catholics as 
far as they became cognizant of it, and how necessary it 
was in charity to delay the formal reception of a new 
interpretation of Scripture, till their imaginations should 
gradually get accustomed to it. 


12. 


As to the particular measures taken at the time with 
this end, I neither know them accurately, nor have I any 
anxiety to know them. They do not fall within the scope 
of my argument; I am only concerned with the principle 
on which they were conducted. All I say is, that not all 
knowledge is suited to all minds; a proposition may be 
ever so true, yet at a particular time and place may be 
"temerarious, offensive to pious ears, and scandalous," 
though not "heretical" nor "erroneous." It must be 
recollected what very strong warnings we have from our 
Lord and St. Paul against scandalizing the weak and 
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unintellectual. The latter goes into detail upon the point. 
lIe says, thp.t, true as it may be that certain meats are 
allowable, this allowance cannot in charity be used in a 
case in which it would be of spiritual injury to others. 
"Take care," he says, "that you put not a stulnbling- 
block or a scandal in your brother's ,,'ay;" " destroy not 
the work of God for meat;" "it is good to abstain from 
everything whereby thy brother is offended, or scandalized, 
or nlade weak; there is not knowledge in everyone," but 
"take heed lest your liberty become a stUll1 bling-block 
to the ,veak." "All things are lawful to me, but not all 
edify; do Dot eat for his sake who spoke of it, and for 
conSCIence sake, conscience, not thine o,vn, but the 
other's." 4 


Now, while saying this, I kno,v ,vell that" all things 
have their season," and that there is not only" a time to 
keep silence," but "a time to speak," and that, in sonle 
states of society, such as our own, it is the worst charity, 
and the most provoking, irritating rule of action, and the 
Inost unhappy policy, not to speak out, not to suffer to be 
spoken out, all that there is to say. Such speaking out is 
u
ùer such circunlstances the triumph of reJigioll, whereas 
concealment, accommodation, and evasion is to co-operate 
with the spil'it of error; but it is not always so. There are 
tilnes and places, on the contrary, when it is the duty of a 


.. Yiù. also 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2, anù lIcb. v. 12-1-1. 
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teacher, when a
ked indeed, to answer, and to answer 
truly, but not to say more than he need, because learners 
'will but misunderstand him if he attempts more, and 
therefore it is ",iser and kinder to let well alone, than to 
atteillpt what is better. I do not say that this is a pleasant 
rule of conduct, and that it would not be a relief to most 
men to be rid of its necessity,-and for this reason, if for 
no other, because it is so difficult to apply it aright, so that 
St. Paul's precept may be interpreted in a particular case 
as the warrant for just contrary courses of action,-but still, 
it can hardly be denied that there is a great principle In 
what he says and a great duty in consequence. 


13. 


In truth "Te recognize the duty of concealment, or what 
may be called evasion, not in religiou::; matters only, but 
universally. It is very well for sublime sciences, which 
work out their problems apart from the crowding and jost- 
ling, the elbowing and the toe-treading of actual life, to 
care for nobody and nothing but themselves, and to preach 
and practise the cheap virtue of devotion to what they 
call truth, meaning of course facts; but a liberty to blurt 
out all things whatever without self-restraint is not only 
forbidden by the Church, but by Society at large, and as 
such; of which such liberty, if fully carried out, ,youId be 
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the dissolution. 'T eracity, like other virtues, lies in a 
mean. Truth indeed, but not necessarily the whole truth, 
is the rule of Society. Every class and profession bas its 
secrets; the family la,yyer, the medical adviser, the poli- 
tician, as well as the priest. The physician often dares 
not tell tbe whole truth to his patient about his case, 
knowing that to do so ,vould destroy his chance of reco- 
very. Statesmen in Parliament, I suppose, fight each other 
with second-rate arguments, the real reasons for the 
policy which they are respectively advocating being, as 
each is conscious to each, not these, but reasons of state, 
secrets whether of her }'Iajesty's Privy Council or of 
diplomacy. As to the polite world, which, to be sure, is 
in itself not much of an authority, I think an authoress of 
the last century illustrates in a tale ho,y it would not bold 
together, if everyone told the whole truth to every one, 
as to what he thought of him. From the tinle that tbe 
Creator clothed Adam, concealment IS in some sense the 
necessity of our state. 


14. 


This, then, is one cause of that hvofold or tlJreefold a
pcct 
of the Catbolic Church, which I bave set myself to 
explain. )Iany popular Lelicf::; and practices Laye, in spite 
of theology, been suffered by Catholic prelates, l<:::;t, 
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" in gathering up the weeds," they should" root up the 
wheat with them." We see the operation of this necessary 
economy in the instance of the Old Covenant, in th
 
gradual disclosures made, age after age, to the chosen 
people. The most striking of these accommodations is the 
long sufferance of polygamy, concubinage, and divorce. 
.A..s to divorce, our Lord expressly says to the Pharisees, 
that" )loses, by reason of the hardness of their hearts, 
permitted them to put away their 'wives;" yet this was a 
breach of a natural and primevalla w , which was in force 
at the beginning as directly and unequivocally as the law 
against fratricide. St. ....-\.ugustine seems to go further 
still, as if not only a tacit toleration of an imperfect 
morality was observed towards Israel by his Divine 
Governor, but positive commands issued in accordance 
with that state of imperfection in which the people lay. 
"Only the True and Good God," he says in answer to the 

Ianichee objecting to him certain of the Divine acts 
recorded in the Old Testament, "only lIe knows what 
commands are to be given to individual men. He had given 
the command, who certainly knows. . . according to the 
heart of each, what and by means of 'whom each individual 
ought to suffer. They deserved, then, the one party to be 
told to inflict suffering, the other to have to bear it." 5 


5 l\Iozley, Lect. on the O. T. x.i., p. 2iO. (( Deus enim jusserat, qui 
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This indeed is tbe great principle of Economy, as advo- 
cated in the Alexandrian scho
l, 6 which is in various ways 
sanctioned in Scripture. In some fundamental points 
indeed, in the Unity and Omnipotence of God, the 
osaic 
Law, so tolerant of barbaric cruelty, aIlo,ved of no con- 
descension to the ethical state of the times; indeed the 
very end of the Dispensation was to denounce idolatry, and 
the sword was its instrument of denunciation; but where 
the mission of the chosen people was not directly concerned, 
and amid the heathen populations, even idolatry itself was 
suffered with something of a Divine sanction, as if a deeper 
sentiment might lie hid under it. Thus Joseph in the 
time of the Patriarchs had a divining cup and married the 
daughter of the Priest of TIeliopolis. Jonah in a later 
time ,vas sent to preach penance to the people of Nineveh, 
but without giving them a hint or being understood by 
them to say that they must abandon their idols; while 
tho sailors, among whom the Prophet had previously been 
thrown, though idolaters, recognized with great devotion 
and religious fear the Lord God of heaven and earth. 


utique novit, non solum secundum fucta, verùm secundum cor hominis, 
quid UllUS(lui
qn(', vel per quem p('rpeti debeat. . . . . Digni ergo erant et 
isti quiLu
 taliu juberentur, ct iUi qui talia patcrentur. . . . . 
ed Deus, 
inquit, '"crus et honus nullo modo talia jussisse crcùcndus cst. Immo '"era 
talia reclò non jllhct, nisi DCUH verus et bonu8. . . . . 
olu8 Deus vcrus 
ct bonus novit quid, quando, quihm:;, per quos, fieri aliquid vc1 juLcnt nI 
permittat." Contr. Faust., xxii. 71, 72. 

 Yiù. Ariana of the .Fourth CCl1tur)", p. 6ï. 
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..Again, when Balaam had built his seven altars and offered 
his sacrifices, and prepared his divinations, it is signifi- 
cantly said, that "the Lord met him, and put a word in his 
mouth," yet without any rebuke of his idolatry and 
magIC. And when Naaman asked forgiveness of God if 
he "bowed down in the temple of Remmon," the Prophet 
said no more than "Go in peace." And St. Paul tells 
both the rude and the cultivated idolaters of Lystra and 
Athens, that God, in times past, "rhile He gave all nations 
proofs of His Providence, "suffered them to \valk in their 
o'wn ways," and" winked at the times of their ignorance." 


15. 


From the time that the Apostles preached, such tolera- 
tion in primary matters of faith and morals is at an end 
as regards Christendom. Idolatry is a sin against light; 
and, while it would involve heinous guilt, or rather is 
impossible, in a Catholic, it is equally inconceivable in even 
the most ignorant sectary who claims the Ohristian name; 
nevertheless, the principle and the use of the Economy has 
a place, and is a duty still among Catholics, though not as 
regards the first elements of Revelation. 'Ve have still, as 
Catholics, to be forbearing and to be silent in many cases, 
amid the mistakes, excesses, and superstitions of indi- 
viduals and of classes of our brethren, which we come 
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across. Also in the case of those ",10 are not Catholic, we 
feel it a duty sometimes to observe the rule of silence, 
even ,,,hen so serious a truth as the "Extra Ecclesianl 
nulla salus" comes into consideration. This truth, indeed, 
must ever be upheld, but who will venture to blame us, or 
reproach us with double-dealing, for bolding it to be our 
duty, though we thus believe, still, in a case ,vhen a 
})rotestant, near death and to all appearance in good faith, 
is sure, humanly speaking, not to accept Catholic truth, if 
urged upon him, to leave such a one to his imperfect 
Christianity, and to the mercy of God, and to assist his 
devotions as far as he will let us carry hirn, rather than 
to precipitate him at such a Inoment into controversy 
which may ruffie his mind, dissipate his thoughts, unsettle 
such measure of faith as he has, and rouse his slumberin O' 
o 
prejudices and antipathies against the Church ? Yet this 
might be represented as countenancing a double aspect of 
Catholic doctrine and as evasive and shuffling, theory 
saying one thing, and practice another. 


16. 


I shelter what I go on to say of the Church'8 conduct 
occasionally towards her own children, under this ruh
 
of her dealing ,,,ith strangers :-The rule is the "'al11(, ill 
its principle as that of l\IoscH or bt. Paul, or the ...\lexull- 
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drians, or St. 4\.ugustine, though it is applied to other 
subject-matters. Doubtless, her abstract standard or 
religion and morals in the Schools is higher than that 
which ,,'e witness in her children in particular countries 
or at particular times; but doubtless also, she, like the 
old prophets before her, from no fault of hers, is not 
able to enforce it. TIuman nature is in all ages one 
and the same: as it showed itself in the Israelites, so 
it shows itself in the world at large now, though 
one country may be better than another. At least, in 
some countries, truth and error in religion may be so 
intimately connected as not to admit of separation. I 
have already referred to our Lord's parable of the wheat 
and the cockle. For instance, take the instance of relics; 
modern divines and historians may have proved that cer- 
tain recognized relics, though the remains of some holy 
man, still do not certainly belong to the Sain t to w hm'll 
they are popularly appropriated; and in spite of this, a 
bishop may have sanctioned a public veneration of them, 
,vhich has arisen out of this unfounded belief. And so 
3gain, without pledging hiInself to the truth of'the legend 
of a miracle attached to a certain crucifix or picture, he 
n)ay have viewed with tolerance, nay, with satisfaction, 
the overflowing popuJar devotion towards our I.Jord or the 
Blessed Virgin, of ,vhich that ]egend is the occasion. lIe 
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is not sure it is true, and he does not guarantee its truth; 
he does but approve and praise the devotional enthusiasm 
of the people, which the legendary fact has awakened. 
Did indeed their faith and devotion towards Christ rise 
Rinlply out of that legend, if they made Him their God 
because something was said to have taken place which had 
not taken place, then no honest man, who was 
imply 
aware of this, could take any part in the anniversary out- 
burst of rejoicing; but he knows that miracles are wrought 
in the Church in every age, and, if he is far from certain 
that this ,vas a miracle, he is not certain that it was not; 
and his case ,vould be somew.hat like French ecclesiastics 
in the beginning of the century, if Napoleon ordered a 
Te Deunl for his victory at Trafalgar,-they might have 
shrewd suspicions about the fact, but they ,vould not see 
their way not to take part in a national festiyal. Such 
may be the feeling under which the Church takes part in 
popular religious manifestations ,vitbout subjecting them 
to theological and historical criticism; sbe is in a choice 
of difficulties; did she act otherwise, she ,vould be rootin g 
up the wheat with the intruding ,veeds; she ,vould be 
"quenching the smoking flax," and endangering the 
faith and loyalty of a city or a district, for the sake of an 
intellectual precision which was quite out of place and ,,"as 
not a
ked of her. 


VOL. I. 
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The difficulty of course is to determine the point at 
which such religious manifestations become ilnrnoderate, 
and an allowance of them wrong; it would be well, if all 
suspicious facts could be got rid of altogether. Their 
tolerance may sometimes lead to pious frauds, 'which are 
simply wicked. An ecclesiastical superior certainly cannot 
sanction alleged miracles or prophecies which he knows to 
be false, or by his silence connive at a tradition of them 
being started amon g his people. Nor can he be dispensed 
of the duty, when he comes into an inheritance of error 
or superstition, which is immemorial, of doing \vhat he 
can to alleviate and dissipate it, though to do this without 
injury to what is true and good, can after all be only 
a gradual work. Errors of fact Inay do no hann, and 
their removal may do much. 


17. 


.As neither the local rulers nor the pastors of the Church 
are impeccable in act nor infallible in j udgmen t, I am not 
obliged to maintain that all ecclesiastical measures and per- 
missions have ever been praiseworthy and safe precedents. 
But as to the mere countenancing of superstitions, it must 
not be forgotten, that our Lord IIimself, on one occasion, 
passed over the superstitious act of a woman who was in 
great trouble, for the merit of the faith which was the 
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real element in it. She was under the illfiuf'nce of what 
would be called, were she alive now, a "corrupt" religion, 
yet she was rewarded by a miracle. She came behind 
our Lord and touched Him, hoping "virtue 'would go out 
of IIim," without IIis knowing it. She paid a sort of 
fetish reverence to the hem of His garrnen t; she stole, as 
she considered, something from IIim, and was much discon- 
certed at being found out. 'Yhen our Lord asked who had 
touched TIim, "fearing and trembling," says St. Mark, 
" knowing what was done in her, she came and fell down 
hefore Him, and told Him all the truth," as if there were 
anything to tell to the All-kno"Ting. "'\Vhat was our 
Lord's judgment on her? "Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole; go in peace." 
[en talk of our double 
aspect now; has not the first age a double aspect? Do 
not such incidents in the Gospel as this, and the 
miracle on the swine, the pool of Bethesda, the restoration 
of the servant's ear, the changing water into wine, the 
coin in the fish:'s Inouth, and the like, form an aspect of 
Apostolic Christianity very different from that prescnted 
by St. Paul's rastoral Epistles and the Epistle General 
of St. John? Xecd Incn ,vait for the 
[edieval Church 
in order to rnake their complaint that the theology of 
Christianity does not aecord with its religious ruanifesta- 
tions ? 


c1 2 
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18. 


This woman, who is so prominently brought before us 
by three evangelists, doubtless understood that, if the 
gannent had virtue, this arose from its being Christ's; 
and so a poor Neapolitan crone, who chatters to the crucifix, 
refers that crucifix in her deep mental consciousness to an 
original who once hung upon a cross in flesh and blood; 
but if, nevertheless she is puzzle-headed enough to assign 
virtue to it in itself, she does no more tban the woman in 
the Gospel, 'who preferred to rely for a cure on a bit of 
cloth, which was our Lord's, to directly and honestly ad- 
dressing llim. Yet He praised her before the multitude, 
praised her for what might, not without reason, be called 
an idolatrous act; for in Ris new law He was opening 
the meaning of the word "idolatry," and applying it to 
various sins, the adoration paid to rich men, the thirst 
after gain, ambition, and the pride of life, idolatries worse 
in Ilis judgment than the idolatry of ignorance, but not 
commonly startling or shocking to educated minds. 
.A.nd may J not add that this aspect of our Lord's teaching 
is quite in keeping with the general drift ofRis discourses? 
Again and again He insists on the necessity of faith; but 
where does He insist on the danger of superstition, an 
infirmity, which, taking human nature as it is, is the sure 
companion of faith, when vivid and earnest? Taking 
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human nature as it is, we may surely concede a little 
superstition, as not the \vorst of evils, if it be the price of 
making sure of faith. Of course it need not be the price, 
and the Churcb, in her teaching function, will ever be 
vigilant against the inroad of what is a degradation both 
of faith and reason: but considering, as Anglicans will allo\v, 
how intimately the bacramental system is connected with 
Christianity, and how feeble and confused is at present the 
ethical intelligence of the world at large, it is a distant day, 
at whicb the Church ,vill find it easy, in her oversight of 
her populations, to make her Sacerdotal office keep step 
with ber Prophetical. Just now I should be disposed to 
doubt \vhether that nation really had the faith, ,vhicb is free 
in all its ranks and classes from all kinds and degrees of 
w hat is commonly considered superstition. 


19. 


".... orship, indeed, being the act of our devotional nature, 
strives hard to emancipate itself from theological restraints. 

rheology did not create it, but found it in our hearts, and 
used it. And it has many shapes and many objects, and, 
Inoreover, these are not altogether unlawful, though they 
be many. Undoubtedly the first and lnost neCCiS:5ary of all 
religious truth:5 is the Being, Unit r, and OIlluipotence of 
Goù, and it ,vas the prirnary purpose and work of ltcvelation 
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to f'llforce this. But did not that first truth involve in itself 
and suggest to the mind ",ith a sympathetic response a 
second truth? I mean, the existence of other beings besides 
the Supreme, and tbat for tbe very reason that He was Unity 
and Perfection,-I mean, a whole ,vorld, though to us 
unknown, in order to people the vast gulf wbich separates 
IIim from man? And, when our Lord came and united 
the Infinite and Finit.e, "ras it not natural to think, even 
before Revelation spoke out, that lIe came to be "the 
First born of Dlany brethren," all crowned after His 
pattern with glory and honour? As there is an instinctive 
course of reasoning which leads the mind to acknowledge 
the Supreme God, so we instinctively believe in the 
existence of beings short of Him, though at the same time 
far superior to ourselves, beings unseen by us, and yet 
about us and with relations to us. And He has by His 
successi ve revelations confirmed to us the correctness of 
our anticipation. He has in fact told us of the myriads of 
beings, good and evil, spirits as God is, friendly or hostile 
to us, who are round about us; and, moreover, by teaching 
us also the imnlortality of man, lie sets before us a throng 
of innumerable souls, once mep" ,vho are dead neither to 
God nor to us, and, who, as having been akin to us, 
suggest to us, when we think of theIn, and invite us, to 
acts of mutual intercourse. 
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20. 


Revelation in this matter does but complete 'what Na- 
ture has begun. It is difficult to deny that polytheism is 
a natural sentiment corrupted. Its radical evil is, not the 
belief in many divine intelligences, but its forgetfulness of 
their Creator, the One Living Personal God who is above 
them all,-that is, its virtual Atheism. First secure in the 
mind and heart of individuals, in the popular intelligence, 
a lively faith and trust in Rim, and then the cult of 
.Angels and Saints, though ever to be watched with jealousy 
by theologians, because of human infirmity and perverse- 
ness, is a privilege, nay a duty, and has a normal place in 
revealed Religon. 
Holding then this recognition of orders of beings be- 
tween the Suprmne Creator and man to be a natural and 
true sentiment, I have a difficulty in receiving the opinion 
of the day that monotheism and polytheism are the 
characteristics of distinct races, the former of the Semitic, 
the latter of the Aryan. I cannot indeed see the justice 
of this contrast at alL Did not the Israelites, for all their 
Semitic descent, worship Baal and Astoreth in the tilnes of 
the Judges, and Rucrifice to these and other false gods 
under their Kings? And then, when at last n "onsp of 
the Divine Unity had been \vrought in theIn, did they not 
Htill pay religious honours to Abraham, up to teaching, as 
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our Lord's language sho,vs, that his bosom was the limbo of 
holy Bouls? and did not our Lord sanction them in doing 
so? and this in spite of the danger of superstition in such 
beliefs, as shown afterwards in St. Paul's warning against 
Angel worship in his Epistle to tbe Colossians. 
Again, the Saracenic race is Semitic, yet the Arabian 
Nights suffice to sho,v ho,v congenial the idea of beings 
intermediate to God and man, was to that and other 
::\Iohammedan people. In spite of the profession of their 
religion to uphold severely the Divine Unity, they are 
notorious for superstitions founded on the belief ofinnume- 
rable spirits in earth and hea ven. Such is their doctrine 
of angels, and the stories they attach to them; of whom 
a large host waits upon every J\Iussulman, in so much that 
each of his limbs and functions has its guardian. Such again 
is that fantastic and fertile mythology, of which Solomon 
is the central figure; with its population of peris, gins, 
devis, afreets, and the like, and its bearing upon human 
affairs. And such again their magic; their charms, spells, 
lucky and unlucky numbers, and such their belief in 
astrology. Their insistance on the Divine Unity is rather 
directed against the Holy Trinity, than against poly- 
theism. 
Still more readily will that true theology, which teaches 
that lIe ever was a Father in His incomprehensible essence, 
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accept and proclaim the doctrine of the fertility, bounti- 
fulness and beneficence of IIis creative power, and claim 
for Him the right of a Father over the \york of His hands. 
All things are His and lie is in all things. All things are 
"very good," and, in St. Paul's words, ,ve may" glorify 
IIim in " them. This is especially true as regards intel- 
lectual and holy beings, and is the very principle of the 
cultus of .A.ngels and Saints, nor 'would there be anything 
to guard against or explain, ,vere it not for the moral sick- 
ness and feebleness which is the birth portion of our race, 
and which, as the same Apostle affirms, has led them to 
"change the truth of God into a lie and \yorship and 
serve the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed 
for e\er." 


21. 


Here at last I come to the point, \vhich bas been tbe 
drift of these remarks. The primary object of Revelation 
was to recall men from idolizing the creature. The 
It;raelites had the mission of effecting this by the stern and 
pitiless ministry of the sword. The Christian Church, after 
tbe pattern of our Lord's gentleness, has been guided to an 
opposite course. )loses on his death ,vas buried by Divine 
Agency, lest, as the opinion ha
 prevailed, a people, who 
afterwards offèred inccnse to the brazcn 
crpcllt which 
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he set up, should be guilty of idolatry towards his dead 
body. But Christians, on the contrary, have from the 
first cherished and honoured with a special cult the memories 
of the l\Iartyrs, who had shed their blood for Christ, and 
have kept up a perpetual communion wit.h all their brethren 
departed by their prayers and by masses for their souls. 
That is, the Christian Church has understood that her 
mission was not like that of 
foses, to oppose herself to 
impulses which were both natural and legitimate, though 
they had been heretofore the instruments of sin, but to do 
her best, by a right use, to moderate and purify them. 
lIenee, in proportion as the extinction of the old corrupt 
heathenism made it possible, she has invoked saints, 
sanctioned the use of their images, and, in the spirit of the 
Gospels and the Acts, has expected miracles from their 
persons, garments, relics, and tombs. 
This being her miseion, not to forbid the memory and 
veneration of Saints and Angels, but to subordinate it to 
the worship of the Suprerne Creator, it is not wonderful, if 
she has appeared to lookers-on to be sanctioning and 
reviving that" old error" which has" passed away;" and 
that the more so, because she has not been able to do all 
she could ,vish against it, and has been obliged at times 
and in particular cases, as I have said above, as the least 
of evils, to temporize and cornpromise,-of course short of 
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any infringement of the Revealed I--iaw or any real neglect 
of her teaching office. And hence, which is our main sub- 
ject, there ,viII ever be a marked contrariety between the 
professions of her theology and the ways and doings of 
a Catholic country. 


22. 


It must be recollected, that, while the Catholic Church 
is ever most precise in her enunciation of doctrine, and 
allows no liberty of dissent from her decisions, for on such 
objective matters she speaks with the authority of infalli- 
bility, her tone is different, in the sanction she gives to 
devotions, as they are of a subjective and personal nature. 
IIere she neither prescribes measure, nor forbids choice, 
nor, except so far as they imply doctrine, is she infallible 
in her adoption or use of them. This is an additional 
reason ,,,,hy the formal decrees of Councils and statements 
of theologians differ in their first aspect from the religion of 
the uneducated classes; the latter represents the wayward 
popular taste, and the former the critical j udgrnents of 
hard heads and holy hearts. 
This contrast will be the greater, ,vhen, as .soIuetinu'8 
happens, ecclesiastical authority takes part with the 
popular sentiment against a theological decision. Such, 
we know, was the case, when St. Peter hilllself committed 
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an error in conduct, in the countenance he gave to the l\Iosaic 
rites in consequence of the pressure exerted on him by the 
Judaic Christians. On that occasion St. Paul withstood 
him, " because he was to be blamed." A fault, which even 
the first Pope incurred, may in some other matter of rite or 
devotion find a place now and then in the history of holy 
and learned ecclesiastics ,vho ,vere not Popes. Such an 
instance seems presented to us in the error of judgment 
which was committed by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
in China, in their adoption of certain customs which they 
found among the heathen there, and Protestant writers 
in consequence have noted it as a signal instance of the 
double-faced conduct of Catholics, as if they were used to 
present their religion under various aspects according to 
the expedience of the place or time. But that there is a 
religious ,yay of thus accommodating ourselves to those 
among whom we live, and whom it is our duty, if possible, 
to convert, is plain from St. Paul's own I'ule of life, con- 
sidering he "became to the Jews as a Jew, that he might 
gain the Jews, and to them that were without the law, as 
if he were without the law, and became all things to all 
men that he might save all." Or what shall we say to 
the commencement of St. John's Gospel, in which the 
.Evangelist may be as plausibly represented to have used the 
language of heathen classics ,,,ith the purpose of interesting 
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and gaining the Platonizing Jews, as the Jesuits be charged 
with duplicity and deceit in aiming at the conversion of the 
heathen in the East by an imitation of their customs. St. 
Paul on various occasions acts in tbe same spirit of economy 
as did the great 
Iissionary Church of Alexandria in the 
centuries which followed; its masters did but carry out, 
professedly, a principle of action, of which they con
ider 
they found examples in Scripture. Anglicans who appeal 
to the Ante-nicene period as especially their o,vn, should 
be tender of the memories of Theonas, Clement, Origen, and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. 


23. 


The mention of missions and of St. Gregory leads me on to 
another department of my general subject, viz. the embar- 
rassments and difficult questions arising out of the regal 
office of the Church and her duties to it. It is said of this 
primitive Father, who was the ..I.\postle of a large district 
in Asia ß[inor, that he found in it only seventeen Chris- 
tians, and on his death left in it only seventeen pagans. 
This ,vas an enlargement of the Church's territory ,,'orthy 
of a Catholic Bishop, but how did he achieve it? Putting 
aside the real cause, the Divine blessinf!', anrl his gifts of 
miracles, ,ve are told of one 
pecial act of his, not unlike 
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that of the Jesuits in the East, which I will relate in the 
words of Neander :-" IIaving observed that many of the 
common people were attached to the religion of their 
fathers from a love of the ancient sports connected with 
paganism, he determined to provide the new converts ,vith 
a substitute for those. He instituted a general festival in 
honour of the ltlartyrs, and permitted the rude multitude
 
to celebrate it with banquets similar to those which 
accompanied the pagan funerals (parentalia) and other 
heathen festivals." 7 
Neander indeed finds fault with Gregory's indulgence, 
and certainly it had its dangers, as all such economies 
have, and it required anxious vigilance on the part of a 
Christian teacher in carrying it out. St. Peter Chry- 
8010gus, in the fifth century, when Christianity needed no 
f'uch expedients, expressed this feeling ,vhen, on occasion of 
the heathen dances usual in his diocese on the Calends of 
January, he said, "vVhoso will have his joke with the 
devil, will not haye his triumph with Christ." But, I 
suppose, both measures at once, the indulgence and the vigi- 
lance, were included in St. GregorY't:) proceeding, as in other 
times and places in the Church's history. At this very time 
Carnival is allowed, if not sanctioned by ecclesiastical 
authorities in the cities of the Continent, while they not only 


7 HiEt. vol. ii. p. 496 (Bohn). 
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keep away from it themselves, but appoint special devotions 
in the Churches, in order to draw away the faithful from the 
spiritual dangers attending on it. 


24. 


St. Gregory was a Bishop as wçll as a preacher and 
spiritual guide, so that the economy which is related of him 
is an act of the regal function of the Church, as well as 
of her sacerdotal and pastoral. 
A.nd this indeed attaches 
to most of the instances which I have been giving above 
of the Church's moderating or suspending under circum 
stances the requisitions of her theology. They illustrate 
at once both these elements of her divinely ordered con- 
stitution; for the fear, as already mentioned, of "quench- 
ing the smoking flax," which is the attribute of a guide of 
souls, operated in the same direction as zeal for the ex- 
tension of Christ's kingdom, in resisting that rigorouF-- 
ness of a logical theology which is more suited for the 
Schools than for the world. In these cases then the two 
offices, political and pastoral, have a common interest as 
against the theological; but this is not always SOl and 
therefore I shall now go on to give instances in which 
the regal or political expedience of religion stands out 
prominent, and both its theological and devotional duties 
are in the background. 
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I observe then that Apostolicity of doctrine and Sanctity 
of worship, as attributes of the Church, are differently 
circumstanced from her regal autocracy. Tradition in good 
measure is sufficient for doctrine, and popular custom and 
conscience for worship, but tradition and custom cannot of 
themselves secure independence and self-government. The 
Greek Church shows this, which has lost its political life, 
while its doctrine, and its ritual and devotional system have 
little that can be excepted against. If the Church is to be 
regal, a witness for Heaven, unchangeable amid secular 
changes, if in every age she is to hold her own, and 
proclaim as well as profess the truth, if she IS to 
thrive without or against the civil power, if she is to be 
resourceful and self-recuperative under all fortunes, she 
must be more than floly and Apostolic; she must be 
Catholic. IIence it is that, first, she has ever from her 
beginning onwards had a hierarchy and a head, with a 
strict unity of polity, the claim of an exclusive divine 
authority and blessing, the trusteeship of the gospel gifts, 
and the exercise over her members of an absolute and almost 
despotic rule. And next, as to her work, it is her special 
duty, as a sovereign State, to consolidate her several por- 
tions, to enlarge her territory, to keep up and to increase 
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her variou::; populations in this ever-dying, ever-nascent 
world, in which to be stationary is to lose ground, and to 
repose is to fail. It is her duty to strengthen and facilitate 
the intercourse of city with city, and race with race, so that 
an injury done to one is felt to be an injury to all, and the 
act of individuals has the energy and III omentum of the 
whole body. It is her duty to have her eyes upon the 
movements of all classes in her ",ide dominion, on ecclesi- 
astics and laymen, on the regular clergy and secular, oncivil 
society, and political movements. She must be on the watch- 
tower, discerning in the distance and providing against all 
dangers; she has to protect the ignorant and weak, to 
remove scandals, to see to the education of the young, 
to administer temporalities, to initiate, or at least to direct 
all Christian work, and all ,vith a view. to the life, health, 
and strength of Christianity, and the salvation of souls. 
It is easy to understand ho,v from tinle to time such 
serious interests and duties involve, as regaràs the parties 
,,,110 have the responsibility of them, tbe ri
k, perhaps the 
certainty, at least tbe imputation, of ambition or other 
selfish nlotive, and still more frequently of error in judg- 
ment, or violent action, or injustice. IIowever, leaving this 
portion of the subject with this remark, I shall bring what 
I have to say to an end by putting the llegal office of the 
Church side by side \\ ith the Prophetical, and gi viug 
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instances of the collisions and cOlnpromises which have 
taken place between thenl in consequence of their respec- 
tive duties and interests. 


26. 


For exalllple: the early tradition of the Church was 
dissuasive of using force in the maintenance of religion. 
" It is not the part of men who have confidence in what 
they believe," says Athanasius, "to force and compel the 
unwilling. For the truth is not preached with swords, or 
\vith darts, nor by means of soldiers, but by persuasion 
and counsel." Arian. Hist. 
 33. Augustine at first 
took the same view of duty; but his experience as a 
Bishop led him to change his mind. Here ,ve see the 
interests of the Church, as a regal power, acting as an 
influence upon his theology. 
Again: with a vie,v to the Church's greater unity and 
strength, Popes, from the time of St. Gregory T., do,,:-n to 
the present, have been earnest in superseding and putting 
away the di \rersified traditional forms of ritual in various 
parts of the Church. In this act ecclesiastical expedience 
has acted in the subject-matter oGtheology and worship. 
Again: acts simply unjustifiable, such as real betrayals 
of the truth on the part of Liberius and Honorius, become 
intelligible, and cease to be shocking, if we consider that 
those Popes felt thelnselves to be head rulers of Christendom 
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and their first duty, as such, to be that of securing its 
peace, union, and consolidation. The personal want of 
firmness or of clear-sightedness in the matter of doctrine, 
which each of them in his own day evidenced, may have 
arisen out of his keen sense of being the Ecumenical Bishop 
and one Pastor of Christ's flock, of the scandal caused by 
its internal dissensions, and of his responsibility, should 
it retrograde in health and strength in his day. 


27. 


The principle, on which these two ropes may be supposed 
to have acted, not unsound in itself, though by them 
wrongly applied, I conceive to be this,-that no act could 
be theological1y an error, which 'vas absolutely and un- 
deniably necessary for the unity, sanctity, and peace of the 
Ch urcb; for falsehood never could be necessary for those 
blessings, and truth alone can be. If one could be sure of 
this necessity, the principle itself may be granted; though, 
from the difficulty of rightly applying it, it can only be 
allowed on such grave occasions, with so luminous a tradi- 
tion, in its favour, and by such high authorities, as make it 
safe. If it was wrongly used by the Popes whom I have 
named, it bas been rightly and successfully used by 
others, in whose decision, in tbeir respectiye ca
es, no 
Cat1101ic has any difficulty in concurring. 
e 2 
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I will give some instances of it, and of these the most 
obyious is our doctrine regarding the Canonization of Saints. 
The infallibility of the Church must certainly extend to this 
solemn and public act; and that, because on so serious a 
matter, affecting the worship of the faithful, though relating 
to a fact, the Church, (that is, the Pope,) must be infallible. 
This is Lambertini's decision, in concurrence with St. 
Thomas, putting on one side the question of the Pope's 
ordinary infallibility, which depends on other arguments. 
" It cannot be," that great author says, "that the Universal 
Church should be led into error on a point of morals by 
the supreme Pontiff; and that 
ertainly would, or might 
happen, supposing he could be mistaken in a canonization." 
This, too, is St. Thomas's argument: "In the Church there 
can be no damnable error; but this 'would be such, if one 
",'ho was really a sinner, were venerated as a saint," &c. 
-Lambert. de Canon. Diss. xxi. vol. i. ed. Ven. 1751. 


29. 


Again: in like manner, our certainty that the Apostolical 
succession of Bishops in the Catholic Church has no flaw 
in it, and that the validity of the Sacraments is secure, 
in spite of possible mistakes and informalities in the course 
of 1800 years, rests upon our faith that He who has 
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decreed the end has decreed the means,-that lIe is always 
sufficient for Iris Church,-that, if He has given u
 it 
promise ever to be with us, He will perform it. 


30. 


A more delicate instance of this argument, ex absurdo, 
as it may be called, is found In the learned book of 

Iorinus "de Ordinationibus." He shows us that its 
application ,vas the turning-point of the decision ultimately 
nlade at Rome in the Iniàdle age, in regard to simoniacal, 
heretical, and schismatical ordinations. As regards ordi- 
nations made with sinlony, it seems that Pope Leo IX., 
on occa::,ion of the ecclesiastical disorders of his time, 
held a solemn - Council, in which judgment was given 
against such ordinations. It seems also that, from certain 
ecclesiastical difficulties ,vhich follo,ved, lying in the region 
of fact, froln the" incomn1oda hinc emergentia," the Pope 
could not carry out the Synodal act, and was obliged to 
issue a milder decision instead of it. St. Peter Damiani, 
giving an account of this incident, says, "When Leo pro- 
nounced all simoniacal ordinations to be null and void, 
the consequence was a serious tumult and resistance on the 
part of tbe multitude of TIolnan priests, ",ho urged, with 
the concurrence of the nishop
, that it \\ ould lead to the 
Basilicu8 being deprived of the sucerùotal offices; more- 
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over, that the l\Iasses would absolutely cease, to the 
overthrow of the Christian Religion and the dismay of all 
the faithful everywhere." 
Such a mode of resolving a point in theology is intelli- 
gible only on the ground laid down above, that a certain 
quasi-doctrinal conclusion may be in such wise fatal to the 
constitution, and therefore to the being of the Church, as 
ipso facto to stultify the principles from which it is drawn, 
it being. inconceivable that her Lord and 
Iaker intended 
that the action of anyone of her functions should be the 
destruction of another. In this case, then, lie ,villed that 
a point of theology should be determined on its expediency 
relatively to the Church's Catholicity and the edification of 
her people,-by the logic of facts, which at timE's overrides 
all positive laws and prerogatives, and reaches in its effective 
force to the very frontiers of immutable truths in religion, 
ethics, and theology. 


31. 


This instance, in which the motive-cause of the decision 
ultimately made is so clearly brought out, is confirmed by 
the parallel case of heretical ordination. For instance, 
Pope Innocent, in the fourth century, writing to 'the 
Bishops of :Macedonia, concedes the validity of heretical 
orders in a certain case specified, declaring the while, that 
such a concession ran counter to the tradition of the Roman 
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Church. This concesl:)ion ,vas made in order to put an end 
to a great scandal; but" certainly" the Pope says, " it was 
not so from the first, as there 

ere ancient rules, which, 
as handed down from the Apostles and ..A.postolical men, 
the Roman Church guards and comn1Ïts to the guardian- 
ship of her subjects." 


32. 


Again, as regards schismatical ordination, as of the 
Donatists :-on this occasion, Rome stood firm to her tra- 
ditional view, and Augustine apparently concurred in 
it; but the African Bishops on the whole were actuated 
by their sense of the necessity of taking the opposite line, 
and were afraid of committing themselves to the principle 
that heresy or schism nullified ordination. They con- 
demned (with the countenance of ..A..ugustine) Donatus alone, 
the author of the schism, and accepted the rest, orders and 
all, lest remaining outside the Church, they should be 
a perpetual thorn in her side. "It ,vas not possible," 
says 
Iorinus, "for Augustine to come to any other decision 
considering be saw daily the Donatists with their orders 
received into the Church." 
'his is another instance of 
the schools giving ,yay to ecclesiastical expedience, und of 
the interests of peace and unity being a surer way of 
arriving at a theological cOllclU'3ion than methods more 
directly theological. 
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The considerations ,vhich might be urged, in behalf of 
these irregular ordinations, on the score of expedience, 
had still greater force when urged in recognition of here- 
tical baptism, which formed the subject of a controversy 
in the preceding century. Baptism ,vas held to be the 
entrance to Christianity and its other sacraments, and once 
a Christian, ever a Christian. It marked and discriminated 
the soul receiving it from all other souls by a super- 
natural character, as the owner's name is imprinted on a 
flock of sheep. Thus heretics far and wide, if baptized, 
'were children of the Church, and they ans\vered to that 
title so far as they ,vere in fact preachers of the truth of 
Christ to the heathen, since there is no religious sect 
without truth in it, and it would be truth which the 
heathen did not know. That exuberant birth of strange 
rites and doctrines, which suddenly burst into life all 
round Christianity on its start, is one of the striking 
evidences of the wondrous force of the Christian idea, and 
of its subtle penetrating influence, when it first fell upon 
the ignorant masses: and though many of these sects had 
little or no claim to administer a real baptism, and in 
many or most the abounding evil that ,vas in them 
choked the scanty and feeble good, yet was the Church 
definitely to reject a baptislll simply on the ground of 
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its not being administered by a Catholic? Expedience 
pointed out the duty of acknowledging it in cases when 
our Lord's description of it, when He made it Ilis initiatory 
rite, had been exactly fulfilled, unless indeed Scripture 
and Tradition were direct! y opposed to such a course. 
To cut off such cautious baptism from the Church was 
to circumscribe her range of subjects, and to impair her 
catholicity. It was to sacrifice those, who, though at 
present blinded by the mist of error, had enough of truth 
in their religion, ho\vever latent, to leave hope of their 
conversion at some future day. The imperial See of 
Peter, ever on the \vatch for the extension of Christ's king- 
donl, understood this ,veIl; and, while its tradition was 
unfavourable to heretical ordination, it 'was strong and 
clear in behalf of the validity of heretical baptism. 
Pope Stephen took this side then in a memorable 
controversy, and maintained it almost against the ,vhole 
Christian world. It ,vas a signal instance of the triumph, 
under Divine Providence, of a high, generous expediency 
over a conception of Christian doctrine, which logically 
indeed seemed unanswerable. One must grant indeed, as 
I have said, that he based his decision upon Tradition, 
not on eÀpediency, but why was such a Tradition in thp 
first instance begun? The reason of the Tradition has to 
ùe eXplained; and, if Rtephen is not to have the (,l'cdit 
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of the large and wise views which occasioned his conduct, 
that credit belongs to the Popes who went before him. 
These he had on his side certainly, but whom had he 
besides them? The Apostolical Canons say, "Those who 
are baptized by heretics cannot be believers." The 
Synods of Iconium and Synnado declare that "those 
who came from the heretics were to be washed and 
purified from the filth of their old impure leaven." 
Clement of Alexandria, that "Wisdom pronounces that 
strange waters do not belong to her." Firmilian, that 
"we recognize one only Church of God, and account 
baptism to belong only to the Holy Church." "It seemed 
good from the beginning," says St. Basil, "\vholly to 
annul the baptism of heretics." Tertullian says, "We 
have not the same baptism with heretics; since they 
have it not rightly; without, they have it not at all." 
 
"Then may there be one baptism," says St. Cyprian, 
" ,vhen there is one faith. We and heretics cannot have 
a common baptism, since we have not the Father, or the 
Son, or the Holy Ghost in commOll. Heretics in their 
h3.ptism are polluted by their profane water." St. Cyril 
says, " None but heretics are re-baptized, since their 
former baptism was not baptism." St. Athanasius asks, 


S Viù. inji'. p. 170, and Pusey's Tertullian, p. 280. 
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"Is not the rite administered by the Arians, altogether 
empty and unprofitable? he that is sprinkled by them 
is rather polluted than redeemed." Optatus says, "The 
stained baptism cannot wash a Iuan, the polluted cannot 
cleanse." "The baptism of traitors," says St. ..:\.mbrose, 
" does not heal, does not cleanse, but defiles." 
Expedience is an argument which grows In cogency 
with the course of years; a hundred and fifty years after 
St. Stephen, the ecclesiastical conclusions ,vhich he had 
upheld were accepted generally by the School of Theo- 
logians, in an adhesion to them on the part of St. 
Augustine. 


34. 


Lastly, serious as this contrast is between the decision 
of' the Pope and the logic of the above great authors, there 
was, before and in his time, a change yet greater in the 
ideas and the tone of the theological schools; a change 
which may remind us of the language of Cardinal Fisher 
on a collateral subject, as is to be found below at p. 72. 
I mean that relaxation of the penitential canons, effected 
by a succession of Popes, ,vhich, much as it altered the 
Church's discipline and the ordinary course of Christian 
life, still was strictly conformable to the necessitie:s of her 
prospecti ve state, as our Lord had described it beforehand. 
As Christianity spread through the various classes of the 
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Pagan Empire, and penetrated into private families, social 
circles, and secular callings, and was received with 
temporary or local toleration, the standard of duty 
amongst its adherents fell, habits and practices of the 
"rorld found their way into the fold, and scandals became 
too common to allow of the offenders being cast off by 
wholesale. 
This, I say, was but the fulfilment of our Lord's prophetic 
announcement, that the kingdom of heaven should be a 
net, gathering fish of every kind; and how indeed should 
it be otherwise, if it was to be Catholic, human nature 
being \vhat it is ? Yet, on the other hand, the Sermon 
on the 
Iount, and other discourses of our Lord, assigned 
a very definite standard of morals, and a very high rule 
of conduct to His people. Under these circumstances, the 
Holy See and various Bishops took what would be called 
the laxer side, as being that which charity, as well as 
expediency suggested, whereas the graver and more 
strict, as well as the ignorant portion of the Ohristian 
community did not understand such a policy, and in 
consequence there was, in various parts of the world, both 
among the educated and the uneducated, an indignant 
rising against this innovation, as it was conceived, of their 
rulers. 1tlontanus and liis sect in the East, represent the 
feelings of the multitude; at Rome, the school of Ter- 
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tullian, 
oYatian, and the author of the Elen ell us, able 
and learned men, stood out in behalf of what they con- 
sidered the Old Theology, terminating their course in the 
X ovatian schism; while tLe learned Donatist Bishops and 
the mad Circumcelliones illustrate a like sentirnent, and 
a like temper, in Africa. During a long controversy, the 
collision of those elements of the Church's constitution, 
which have formed the subject of this "Essay, is variously 
illustrated. It carries us through the Pontificates of 
Zephyrinus, Callistus, Cornelius, Stephen, and DionJsius, 
till we come down. into the Episcopate of St. Augustine; 
and it ends in the universal acceptance of the decision 
of the IIoly t;ee. The resolution of the difficuJties of the 
problem was found in a clearer recognition of the dis- 
tinction between precepts and counsels, between moral 
sins and venial, and between the two forums of the 
Church, the external and internal ;-also in the deyelop- 
ment of the doctrine of Purgatory, and in the contem- 
porary rise of the monastic institution, as exhibited in 
the history of St. .Antony and his disciples. 


35. 


So much on the collision and the adjustment of the 
l
egal or political office of the Church with the l)rophcti- 
cal: tbat I may not end without an instance of the politi- 
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cal in contrast with the Sacerdotal, I will refer to the 
Labarum of Constantine. The sacred symbol of unresist- 
ing suffering, of self-sacrificing love, of life-giving grace, 
of celestial peace, became in the hands of the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, with the sanction of the Church, his banner 
in fierce battle and the pledge of ,'ictory for his sword. 


36. 


To conclude :-whatever is great refuses to be reduced 
to human rule, and to be Inade consistent in its Inany 
aspects with itself. Who shall reconcile with each other 
the various attributes of the Infinite God? and, as He is, 
such in their several degrees are His works. This living 
world to which we belong, how self-contradictory it is, 
when we attempt to measure and master its meaning and 
scope! And how full of incongruities, that is, of mys- 
teries, in its higher and finer specimens, is the soul of man, 
viewed in its assemblage of opinions, tastes, habits, powers, 
aims, and doin gs ! We need not feel surprise then, if 
IToly Church too, the supernatural creation of God, is an 
instance of the same law, presenting to us an admirable 
consistency and unity in word and deed, as her general 
characteristic, but crossed and discredited now and then 
by apparent anomalies which need, and which claim, at 
our hands an exercise of faith. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


So much is said and written just at this time on the 
subject of the Church, by those who use the ,vord in 
different senses, and those who attach to it little dist.inct 
sense at all, that I have thought it might be useful, by 
way of promoting sound and consistent views upon it, to 
consider it attentively in several of its bearings: and 
principally in its relation to the Roman theory con- 
cerning it, which is more systematic than any other. 
IT nhappy is it that we should be obliged to discuss and 
defend what a Christian people were intended to enjoy, 
to appeal to their intellects instead of "stirring up their 
pure minds by way of remembrance," to direct them 
towards articles of faith which should be their place of 
starting, and to treat as mere conclusions what in other 
ages have been assumed as first principles. Surely life is 
not long enough to prove everything which may be made 
the subject of proof; and, though inquiry is left partly 
open in order to try our earnestnes:-" yet it is in grea.t 
measure, and in tho nlost iInportant points, superseded by 
Revelation,-which discloses things which rf'a
on could 
not reach, saves us the labour of using it ,,-hen it might 
avail, and sanctions thereby the principle of dispell
ing 
with it in other cases. Yet, in spite of this joint tcstirnony 
of nature and grace, so it is, 'vo soem at thi
 day to con- 
sider discussion and controversy to 1e in themselves chief 
good:5. 'Ve exult in whnt we think our indcfeil3iblc 
IS 
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right and glorious privilege to choose and settle our 
religion for ourselves; and we stigmatize it as a bondage 
to be obliged to accept what the wise, the good, and the 
many of former tinles have made over to us, nay, even to 
submit to what God Himself has revealed. 


2. 
From this strange preferonce, however originating, of 
inquiry to belief, ,ve, or our fathers before us, have COll- 
tri ved to Blake doubtful "'bat really ,vas certain. "r e 
have created difficulties in our path; ",ve have gone out 
of our ,,'ay to find ingenious objections to "'hat was 
received, where none hitherto existed; as if forgetting 
tbat there is no truth so clear, no character so pure, no 
work of man so perfect, but admits of criticism, and will 
become suspected as soon as it is accused. As might be 
expected, then, we have succeeded in our attempt; we have 
succeeded in raising clouds which effectually hide the sun 
fronl us, and ,ye have nothing left but to grope our way 
by our reason, as ,ve best can,-our necessary, because 
!lOW our only guide. And as a traveller by night, calcu- 
lating or guessing his way over a morass or amid pitfalls, 
naturally trusts himself lnore than his companions, though 
not doubting their skilfulness and good will, and is too 
intent upon his own successive steps to hear and to follow 
them, so we, from anxiety if not fronl carelessness, have 
straggled each from his neighbour, and are all of us, or 
nearly so, in a fair way to lose our confidence, if not our 
hope. I say, we, or others for us, have asserted our right 
of debating every truth, ho\vever sacred, however pro- 
tected frorn s
rutil1Y hitherto; we have accounted that 
belief alone to be nlanly which commenced in doubt, that 
inquiry alone philosophical which assumed no first prin- 
ciple
, that religion alono rational which ,ve have created 
for ourselves. Loss of labour, division, and error have 
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been the three-fold gain of our self-will, as evidently visited 
in this world,-not to follow it into the next. 


3. 
How we became committed to so ill-ad vised a course, by 
what unfortunate necessity, or under what overpowering 
temptation, it avails not here to inquire. But the con- 
spquences are undeniable; the innocent suffer by a state 
of things, w'hich to the self-wise and the carnal is an excuse 
for their indifference. The true voice of l
evelation has 
been overpowered by the more clau10rous traditions of 
men; and 'where there are rivals, exaTllination is neces- 
sary, even where piety ,vould fain have been rid of it. 
Thus, in relation to the particular subject ,,'hich has led 
to these remarks, that some one meaning was anciently 
attached to the word" Church," is certain from its occur- 
ring in the Creed; it is certain, for the saIne reason, tbat 
it bore upon son1e fir
t principle in religion, else it would 
not have been there. It is certain 1110reo,er, from history; 
that its lueaning was undisputed, whatever that meaning 
was; and it is as certain that there are interlninable 
disputes and hopeless differences about its meaning no\y. 
Kow is this a gain or a loss to the present age? .At first 
fSight one 1night think it a loss, so far a
 it goes, whatever 
be the cause of it ; in the saIne sense in which the burning' 
of a library is a loss, the destruction of a monuIllent, tho 
disappearance of an ancient record, or the death of an 
experimentalist or philosopher. Din1inution frolli the 
stock of knowledge is conlmonly considered a loss in this 
day; yet strange to bay, in the instance before us, it 
is thouf!ht far other" iso. 1.'he great mass of educated 
men arc at once uneasy, iUlpaticnt, and irritated, not 
to;iIllply illcrcdulou
J as soon a8 they are prolni
cd froln any 
quarter some clear view of the orig-inul and npo:::!tolic 
doctrine, to them unknown, on any suhject of religion. 
u 
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They bear to hear of researches into Christian Antiquity, 
if they are directed to prove its uncertainty and unprofit- 
ableness; they are intolerant and open-mouthed against 
them, if their object be to rescue, not to destroy. They 
sanction a rule of philosophy which they practically refute 
every time they praise Newton or Ouvier. In truth, they 
can endure a categorical theory in other provinces of 
knowledge; but in theology belief becomes practical. 
They perceive that there, what in itself is but an inquiry 
into questions of fact, tends to an encroachment upon what 
they think fit to consider their Christian liberty. They 
are reluctant to be confronted with evidence which will 
diminish their right of thinking rightly or wrongly, as 
they please; they are jealous of being forced to submit to 
one view of the subject, and to be unable at their pleasure 
to change; they consider comfort in religion to lie in all 
questions being open, and in there being no call upon them to 
act. Thus they deliberately adopt that liberty which God 
gave His former people in wrath, "a liberty to the sword, 
to the pestilence, and to the famine," 1 the prerogative of 
being heretics or unbelievers. 


4. 
It ,youid be well if these men could keep their restless 
humours to themselves; but they unsettle all around them. 
They rob those of their birthright who ,vould have hailed 
the privilege of being told the truth without their own 
personal risk in finding it; and they force them against 
their nature upon relying on their reason, ,vhen they are 
content to be saved by faith. Such troublers of the Ohris- 
tian community ,vould in a healthy state of things be 
silenced or put out of it, as disturbers of the king's peace 
are restrained in civil matters; but our times, from what- 
ever cause, being times of confusion, ,ve are reduced to the 
1 J er. xxxi\r. 17. 
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use of argument and disputation, just as we think it lawful 
to carry arms and barricade our houses during national 
disorders. 
Let this be my excuse for discussing rather than pro- 
pounding what was meant to be simply an article of faith. 
'Ve tra\el by night: the teaching of the 
\.postles concern- 
ing it, which once, like the pillar in the wilderness, was 
,vith the children of God from age to age continually, is 
in good measure ,vitbdrawn; and ,ve are, so far, left to 
make the best of our way to the promised land by our 
natural resources. 
In the following Lectures, then, it is attempted, in the 
measure which such a mode of writing allows, to build up 
,vhat man has pulled down, in some of the questions con- 
nected with the Church; and that, by means of the stores 
of Divine truth bequeathed to us in the "rorks of our 
standard English authors. 


5. 
The inlmediate reason for discussing the subject is this: 
In the present day, such incidental notice of it, as Christian 
teachers are led to take in the course of their pastoral 
instructions, is sure to be charged ,vith what is commonly 
called "Popery;" and for this reason,-that Roman 
Catholics having ever insisted upon it, and Protestants 
having neglected it, to speak of the Church at all, though 
it i8 rnentioned in the Creed, is thought to savour of I
onle. 
Those then who feel its importance, and yet aJ'e not 
Romanists, are bound on t:)everal accounts to show wby they 
are not Homanists, and how they differ from them. They 
are bound to do 50, in order to rorGove the prej udice with 
,vhich an article of the Creed is at present encompassed; 
and on the other hand to prevent such pCf:-50nS as have 
right but vagup ideas concerning it, fronl deviating into 
ltomanisln because no other s,ystelll of doctrine is pro\idC'd 
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for them. Till, in this respect, they do more than they have 
hitherto done, of course they hazard, though without any 
fault of theirs, a deviation on the part of their hearers into 
Romanism on the one hand, a reaction into mere Pro- 
testantism on the other. 
From the circumstances then of the moment, the follow- 
ing Lectures are chiefly engaged in examining and ex' 
posing certain tenets of the Roman Church. But this 
happens for another reason. After all, the Inain object in 
a discussion should be, not to refute error merely, but to 
establish truth. What Christians especially need and 
have a right to require, is a positive doctrine on such sub- 
jects as come under notice. They have a demand on their 
teachers for the meaning of the article in the _A..postles' 
Creed, which binds them to faith in "the IIoly Catholic 
Church." It is a poor answer to this inquiry, merely to 
commence an attack upon Roman teaching, and to show 
that it presents an exaggerated and erroneous view of the 
doctrine. Erroneous or not, a view it certainly does pre- 
sent; and that religion which attempts a view, though 
imperfect or extreme, does more than those forms of 
religion which do not attempt it at alL If we deny that 
the Roman vie,v of the Church is true, we are bound in very 
shame to state "",'hat we hold ourselves, though at the risk of 
a theory, unless indeed we would fight with them at an 
unfair advantage; and also in charity to our own people, 
lest we tempt them to error, while we refuse to give them 
some definite and intelligible doctrine which is better than 
the Roman. But in doing this we necessarily come across 
the existing teaching of Rome, and are led to attack it, 
as the most convenient, or rather only, way of showing 
what our own views are. It has pre-occupied the ground, 
and we cannot erect our o"Tn structure without partly 
breaking down, partly using what 'we find upon it. And 
thus for a second reason, the following Lectures, so far as 
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their form goes, are directed against Rome, though their 
main object is not controversy but edification. 
Their main object is to furnish an approximation in one 
or two points towards a correct theory of the duties and 
office of the Church Catholic. Popular Protestantisnl does 
not attempt this at all; it abandons the subject altogether: 
Rome supplies a doctrine, but, as we conceive, an untrue 
one. The question is, what is that sound and just ex- 
position of this Article of Faith, which holds together, or 
is consistent in theory, and, secondly, is justified by the 
history of the Dispensation, which is neither Protestant 
nor Roman, but proceeds along that Via J[edia, which, 
as in other things so here, is the appropriate path for sons 
of the English Ohurch to walk in? "rhat is the nearest 
approximation to that primitive truth which Ignatius 
and Polycarp enjoyed, and which the nineteenth century 
has virtually lost? 
This is the problem which denlands serious consideration 
at this day, and sonle detached portions of which will be 
considered in the following Lectures. Leaying to others 
questions directly political and ecclesiastical, I propose to 
direct attention here to some of those which are connected 
with the Prophetical Office of the Ohurch. 


6. 
This is what I propose to do ;-but first it will be well 
to observe upon certain obvious objections which may be 
made to my attempt altogether, as this ,,-ill incidentally 
give nle an opportunity of defining more exactly what it is 
I have in vie\v. 
It is urged, then, by conscientious and sensible men, 
that we have hitherto done sufficiently well without any 
recognized theory on the subject, and therefore do not need 
it now or in prospect; that certain notions, ab
tractedly 
correct or not, have become venerable and bcncficial by 
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long usage, and ought not now to be disturbed; that the 
nature and functions of the Church have been long settled 
in this country by law and by historic a} precedents, and 
that it is our duty to take what we find, and use it for the 
best; that, to discuss so great a subject, though under the 
guidance of our great Divines, necessarily involves the un- 
settling of opinions now received; that, though the views 
which may be put forward be in themselves innocent or 
true, yet under our circumstances they will lead to Rome, 
if only because the mind ,vhen once set in motion in any 
direction finds it difficult to stop; and, again, because the 
. article of" the Church" has been accidentally the badge and 
index of that system; that the discussions proposed are 
singularly unseasonable at this day, when our Church re- 
quires support against her enemies of a practical character, 
not speculations upon her nature and historical pre ten- 
sions,-speculations of a past day, unprofitable in them- 
selves, and in fact only adding to our existing differences, 
and raising fresh parties and interests in our already dis- 
tracted communion-speculations, it is urged, which have 
never been anything but speculations, never were realized 
in any age of the Church; lastly, that the pretended Tria 
Media is but an eclectic system, dangerous to the religious 
temper of those who advocate it, as leading to arrogance 
and self-sufficiency in judging of sacred subjects. This is 
pretty nearly what may be said. 
N ow it is obvious that these objections prove too much. 
If they prove anything, they go to show that the article 
of the Holy Church Catholic should not be discussed at all, 
not even as a point of faith; but that in its most essential 
respects, as well as in its bearings and consequences, it may 
be determined and interpreted by the law of the land. This 
consideration in itself ,vould be enough to show, that there 
was some fallacy in them somewhere, even if we could not 
detect it. IIowever, let us consider some of them in detail. 
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7. 
One of the most weighty of these objections at first sight, 
is the danger of unsettling things established, and raising 
questions, which, whatever may be their intrinsic worth, 
are novel and exciting at the present day. When, for 
instance, the office of Holy Scripture in the divine system, 
or the judicial power of the Church, or the fundamentals 
of faith, or the legitimate prerogatives of the l{oman see, 
or the principles of Protestantisrn are discussed, it is natu- 
ral to object, that since the Revolution of 1688 they have 
been practically cut short, and definitely settled by ci viI 
acts and precedents. It may be urged, that the absolute 
su bjection of the bishops, as bishops, to the crown is de- 
termined by the deprivations of 1689; the Church's for- 
feiture of her synodical rights by the final measure of 
1717; the essen tial agreement of Presbyterianism with 
Episcopacy by the union with Scotland in 1706-7; and our 
incorporation with dissenters, on the common ground of 
Protestantism, by the proceedings of the Revolution itself. 
It Inay be argued that these measures were but the appro- 
priate carrying out of the acts of the Reformation; that 
King \\'ïlliam and his party did but complete what King 
Henry began; and that "'e are born Protestants, and 
though free to change our religion and to profess a change, 
yet, till we do so, Protestants, as other Protestants, we 
certainly are, though we happen to retain the episcopal 
form; that our Church has thriven upon this foundation 
in wealth, station, and usefulness; that being a part of the 
Constitution, it cannot be altered without touching tho 
Constitution it
elf; and, consequently, that all discussions 
are either very serious or very idle. 


8. 
To all this I answer, that the Constitution has already 
been altered, and not by any act of ours; and the JllCl'O 
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question is, 'whether the Constitution being altered, and the 
Church in consequence, which is part of it, being exposed 
to danger in her yarious fUllctions, we may allow those who 
have brought her into danger, to apply,vhat they consider 
suitable remedies, ,vithout claiming a voice in the matter 
ourselves. Are questions bearing more or less upon the 
education of our 111en1bers, the extension of our conlmunion, 
and its relations to Protestant bodies, to be decided with- 
out us? Are precedents to be created, while we sit by, 
which afterwards may be assumed to our disadvantage as if 
our acknowledged principles? It is our own concern; ancl 
it is not strange if we think it will be better looked after 
by ourselves, than by our enemies or by nlere politicians. 
"r e are driven by the pressure of circumstances to contem- 
plate our own position, and to fall back upon first princi- 
pIes; nor can an age, which prides itself on its po,vers of 
scrutiny and research, be surprised if we do in self-defence 
what it does in v{antonness and pride. 'Ve accepted 
the principles of 1688 as the Ohurch's basis, while they 
remained, because we had received them: they have been 
surrendered. If we now put forward a more ancient doc- 
trine instead of them, all that can be said against us is, 
that we are not so much attached to them on their own 
account, as to consent, that persons, still nlore ignorant of 
our divinely-framed systmn than the statesmen of tbat era, 
should attempt now, in some similar or ,vorse form, to 
revive them. In truth, we have had enough, if we would 
be wise, of mere political religion; ,vhich, like a broken 
reed, has pierced through the hand that leaned upon it. 
'Vhile, and in proportion as we are bound to it, it is our 
duty to submit, just as duty determined the Jews to 
submit to N ebuchadnezzar, as Jeremiah instructed them. 
'Ve will not side ,vith a reckless and destructive party, 
even in undoing our own chains, when tbere is no plain 
call of duty to oblige us; nay, we will wear them, not only 
EX. LIBRIS 
REV. C. \"1. Sf f LI\'AN 
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contentedly but loyally; "e will be zealous bondsmen, 
while the state honours us and is gentle lo",'ards us, in our 
captivity. It has been God's nlerciful pleasure, as of old 
time, to make even those who led us away captive to pity us. 
Those who might ha;ve been tyrants over us, have before 
no\v piously tended on the Church, and liberated her, as 
far as was expedient, in the spirit of hinl ",ho " buihled 
the city, and let go the captives not for price nor re\va1'd." 2 
And while the po,ve1's of this world so dealt ,vith us, who 
would not have actively co-operated with them, from love as 
well as from duty? .A.nd thus it was that the most deeply 
learned, and most generous-minded of our divines thought 
no higher privilege could befall them than to lllinistcr at the 
throne of a prince like our first Charles, who justified their 
confidence by dying for the Church a martyr's death. .A.nd 
I suppose, in sinlÏlar circumstances, anyone of those 'who 
afterwards became Non-jurors, or anyone of those persons 
who at this day have the most settled belief in the spiritual 
powers of the Church, 'would have thought hinlself un- 
worthy to be her f-,on, had he not taken his part in a sys- 
tenl which he had recei\yed and found so well administered, 
whatever faults might exist in its theory. This is the vie\v 
to be taken of the conduct of our Church in the se\yenteenth 
century, which ,,'e do not imitate now, only because ,ve are 
not allowed to do so, because our place uf service and our 
honourable function about the throne are denied us. ..And, 
as ,ve should act as our predecessors, were 'we in their 
time:-;, so, as we think, they too would act as we do in ours. 
They, doubtles:"\, at a tinle like this, 'when our enen1Ìes are 
allowed to legislate upon our concerns, and to dispose of 
the highest oflic08 in the Church, ,,'ould feel that there were 
objects dearer to thûlll than tho welfare of tho state, duties 
even holier than obedience to ci\,il governors, 
nl(l \\yould 
act accordingly. It is our lot to 1;ee the re
nlt of an cx- 
2 Isa. xlv. 13. 
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periment which in their days was but in process, that of 
surrendering the Church into the hands of the state. It 
has been tried and failed; we have trusted the world, and 
it bas taken advantage of us. "Tbile the event was doubt- 
ful, it was tbe duty of her rulers to make the best of things 
as they found them: now that it is declared, though we must 
undergo the evil, we are surely not bound to conceal it. 


9. 
These reflections would serve to justify inquiries far 
beyond the scope of the following Lectures, such inquiries, 
I mean, as bear upon our political and ecclesiastical condi- 
tion; but Iny present business is mainly with ,vhat concerns 
the Church's internal state, her teaching rather than her 
action, her influence on her members, one by one, rather 
than ber right of moving them as a whole. .L\t tbe same 
time, the distinct portions of the general su bj ect so affect 
each other, that such points as Church authority, Tradi- 
tion, the Rule of Faith, and the like, cannot be treated 
without seeming to trench upon political principles, conse- 
crated by the associations of the Revolution. It has ever 
required an apology, since that event, to speak t.he language 
of our divines before it; and such an apology is now found 
in the circumstances of the day, in which all notions, 
moral and religious, are so unsettled, that every positive 
truth must be a gain. 


10. 
But, in answer to a portion of the foregoing remarks, it 
is not uncommon to urge what at first sight seems to be a 
paradox; that our enemies, or strangers, or at least persons 
unacquainted with the principles of tbe Church, are better 
fitted than her proper guardians and ministers to consult 
for her ,vel fare ; that they are better friends to us than 
oursel Yes, and in a manner often defend us against our- 
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selves; and the saying of a great and religious author is 
quoted against us, that" clergymen understand the least 
and take the worst measure of human affairs of all mankind 
tbat can write and read." 3 And so they certainly do, if 
their end in view be that which secular politicians imagine. 
If their end be the temporal aggrandisement of the Church, 
no greater or more intolerable visitation could befall us 
than to be subjected to such counsellors as Archbishop 
Laud. But, perhaps the objects ,,'e bave in vie,,' are as 
bidden from the man of the world, whether statesman, 
philosopher, or courtier, as heaven itself from bis bodily 
eyes; and percbance tbose measures which are most de- 
monstrably headstrong and insane, if directed towards a 
political end, may be most judicious and successful in a 
religious point of view. It is an ackno'wledged principle, 
tbat the blood of martyrs is tbe seed of the Church; and 
if death itself may be a, ictory, so in like manner may 
,vorldly loss and trouble, however severe and accumulated. 


11. 
I anI aware that professions of this nature increase rather 
than din1Ïnish to Tnen of the world their distaste for the 
conduct they are meant to explain. The ends ,vhich are 
alleged to account for the conduct of religious Inen, rerno, e 
the charge of imprudence only to attach to it the more 
odious imputation of fanaticisnl and its kindred qualities. 
Pilate's feeling when he asked "'Vhat is truth?" is a type 
of the disgu:-;t felt by Inen of the world at the a yowal of 
Christian faith UHd zeal. To profess to act towards objects 
which to them are as much a theory and a dream as the 
8cenes of some fairy tale, angers them by what they con- 
sider its utter absurdity and folly. "
Ii
erable mell!" 
sJ.id the heathen magistrate on witnessing the detern1Ïna- 
tion of the martyrs of Christ, "if ye will die, cannot you 
a Clarendon's Lifl'J "01. i. p. 74. 
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find precipices or halters?" .. Nor is this feeling confined 
to infidels or scorners; lllen of seriousness and good in ten- 
tions, and it. is especially to the purpose to obserY
 this, feel 
the same annoyance and ilnpatience at certain parts of that 
Ancient Religion, of which the doctrine of the Church is 
the centre, which profligate men manifest towards moral 
and religious motiyes altogether. 
To take an instance "T hich will be understood by most 
men. Sholùd a man, rightly or "Trongly, for that is not 
tho question, profess to regulate his conduct under the 
notion that he is seen by in visible spectators, that he and 
all Christians have upon thenl the eyes of Angels, espe- 
cially when in church; should he, when speaking on son10 
serious subject, exhort his fri8nds as in their presence, nay, 
bid them attend to the propriety of their apparel in divino 
,yorship because of them, would he not at first be thought 
to speak poetically, and so be excused? next, when he was 
frequent in expressing such a sentiment, would he not 
become tiresome and unwelconle? and when he was un- 
derstood to be thus speaking of the Angels literally, as St. 
Paul did, \volIld not what he said be certainly met with 
grave, cold, contemptuous, or impatient looks, as idle, 
strained, and unnatural ? Now this is just the reception 
which secular politicians give to religious objects alto- 
gether; and my drift in noticing it is this,-to impress on 
those who regard with disgust the range of doctrines con- 
nected with the Church, that it does not at all prove that 
those doctrines are fanciful and are uninfluential, because 
they themselves are disgusted, unless indeed the offence 
,,,hich the infidel takes at the doctrine of tbe Cross be an 
argument that it also is really foolishness. These doctrines 
Inay be untrue and unreasonable certainly; but if the sur- 
prise of those who first hear them and have never acted on 
them, be a proof that they are so, more ,vill follo,y than 
4 Tertull. ad Scap. 5. 
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would be adll1Ïtted by any of us; for surely, no annoyance 
which the doctrines in question occasion, equals the im- 
patience with ,vhich irreligious men hear of the blessed 
doctrine that God has become man, no surprise of theirs 
now can equal the amazement and derision w'ith ,vhich the 
old pagans witnessed a saint contending even unto bonds 
and death, for what they considered a matter of opinion. 
It doC's not follow, then, that doctrines are uninfluential, 
when plainly and boldly put forward, because they offend 
the prejudices of tbe age at first hearing. IIad this been 
so, Christianity itself ought not to have succeeded; and it 
cannot be imagined that the respectable and serious n1en 
of this day 'who express concern at what they consider 
tho exaggerated tone of certain writers on the subject of 
the Church, are more startled and offended than the out- 
casts to whom the .A.postles preached in the beginning. 
Truth has the gift of overcon1Ïng the hUInan heart, 
whether by persuasion or by compulsion, whether by 
inward acceptance or by external constraint; and if what 
w'e preach be truth, it Illust be natural, it lllUSt be seasonable, 
it n1ust be popular, it will Iuake itself popular. It will find 
its own. 1\S time goes on, and its sway extends, those ,vho 
thought its voice strange and harsh at first, will ,vonder 
how they could ever so bave deemed of sounds so musical 
and thrilling. 



 


12. 
The objection, however, which has led to these relna1'1\::-., 
ta]\:C's another and 11101'e reasonable fornl in the minds of 
practical men, which shall now be noticed. _\. 1'f'ligious 
principle 01' idea, ho,vever true, bofore it is found in a 
ub- 
stantive fornI, is but a theory; and since nlall) theories 
arc not n101'e than thc'ories, 
lnd do not admit, of being 
curried into effect, it is exposeù to the su:,picion uf bcing 
one of these, "lid of having no existcnce out of boold. 
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The proof of reality in a doctrine is its holding together 
when actually attempted. Practical men are naturally 
prejudiced against ,vhat is new, on this ground if on no 
other, that it has not had the opportunity of satisfying this 
test. Christianity would appear at first a mere literature, 
or philosophy, or mysticism, like the Pythagorean rule 
or Phrygian worship; nor till it was tried, could the 
coherence of its parts be ascertained. Now the class of 
doctrines in question as yet labours under the same 
difficulty. Indeed, they are in one sense as entirely new 
as Christianity when first preached; for though they pro- 
fess merely to be that foundation on which it originally 
spread, yet as far as they represent a V'l'{t lJledia, that 
is, are related to extremes which did not then exist, and 
do exist now, they appear unreal, for a double reason, 
having no exact counterpart in early times, 5 and being 
superseded now by actually existing systems. Protestant- 
ism and Popery are real religions; no one can doubt about 
them; they have furnished the mould in which nations 
ha ve been cast: but the V'l'a lJIedia, viewed as an integral 
system, ha::; never had existence except on paper; it is 
known, not positively but negatively, in its differences fronl 
the rival creeds, not in its own properties; and can only be 
described as a third system, neither the one nor the other, 
but with something of each, cutting between them, and, as 
if with a critical fastidiousness, trifling with them both, 
and boasting to be nearer Antiquity than either. 
'Vhat is this but to fancy a road over mountains and 
rivers, which has never been cut? When we profess our 
Via Media, as the very truth of the Apostles, we seem to 
bJ.standers to be mere antiquarians or pedants, amusing 


5 [This is w}lat the Author thought, before to his confusion and distress be 
found in early history a veritable ria Media in both the Semi-Arian and the 
Monophysite parties, and they, as being heretical, broke his attachment to 
middle paths. Vid. Difficulties of .Angl., Lect. xii.] 
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ourselves ,,'ith illusions or learned subtleties, and unable 
to grapple "Tith things as they are. They accuse us of 
tendering no proof to show that our "iew is not self- 
contradictory, and if set in motion, would not fall to pieces, 
or start off in different directions at once. Learned 
divines, they say, may have propounded it, as they have; 
controversialists may have used it to advantage ,,,,hen 
supported by the civil s\vord against Papists or Puritans; 
but, whatever its merits, still, when left to itself, to use 
a familiar term, it may not "work." And the very 
circunlstance that it has been propounded for centuries by 
great naInes, and not yet reduced to practice as a system, 
1S alleged as an additional presumption against its feasi- 
bility. To take for instance the subject of Private Judg- 
ment; our theory here is neither Protestant nor Roman; 
and has never been duly realized. Our opponents ask, 
'Vhat is it? Is it more than a set of words and phrases, 
of exceptions and limitations made for each successive 
enlergency, of priuciples "Thich contradict each other? 


] 3. 
It cannot be denied there is force in these representations, 
though I ,,'auld not adopt them to their full extent; it still 
rcnulÏns to be tried ,vhethcr what is called .L\..nglo-Catho- 
licisnl, the religion of Andre,ves, Laud, IIammond, Butler, 
and ""Tilson, is capable of being professed, acted 011, and 
maintained on a large sphere of action and through a suffi- 
cient period, or whether it be a mere modification or transi- 
tion-state either of I
omanism or of popular Protestantism, 
according us ,,?e view it. It nluy be plausibly argued that 
whether the pritniti ,'e Church agreed Blorc with ltome or 
with Protest an ts, and though it agreed with neither of thenl 
exactly, yet that onc or the other, whichever it be, i
 tho 
nearest approxinlation to the ancient I110<h'l which our 
changed circumstances adn1Ît; that either this or that is 
c 
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the modern representative of primitive principles; that 
::tny professed third theory, however plausible, must neces- 
mrily be composed of discordant elements, and, ,,,hen 
attempted, must necessarily run into one or the other, 
according to the nearness of the attracting bodies, and the 
varying sympathies of the body attracted, and its indepen- 
dence of those portions of itself which interfere ,,'ith the 
stronger attraction. It may be argued that the Church of 
England, as established by law, and existing in fact, has 
never represented a doctrine at all or been the developnlent 
of a principle, has never had an intellectual basis; that it 
has been but a name, or a department of the state, or a 
political party, in which religious opinion was an accident, 
and therpfore has been various. In consequence, it has 
been but the theatre of contending religionists, that is, of 
Papists and Latitudinarians, softened externally, or modi- 
fied into inconsistency by their birth and education, or re- 
strained by their interests and their religious engagements. 
N o\v all this is very plausible, and is here in place, as far 
as this, that there certainly is a call upon us to exhibit our 
principles in action; and until we can produce diocese, or 
place of education, or populous town, or colonial depart- 
ment, or the like, administered on our distinctive prin- 
ciples, as the diocese of Sudol' and 
Ian in the days of 
Bishop 'Vilson, doul)tless \ve have not as much to urge in 
our behalf as ,ve n1Ïght have. 


14. 
This, however, may be said in favour of the indepen- 
dence and reality of our view of religion, even under past 
and present circumstances, that, whereas there have eyer 
been three principal parties in the Church of England, 
the Apostolical, the Latitudinarian, and the Puritan, the 
two latter have been shown to be but modifications of 
Socinianism and Calvinism by their respective histories, 
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whenever allowed to act freely, ,vhereas the first, when 
it had the opportunity of running into Romanisn1, in 
fact did not coalesce ""ith it; which certainly argues 
some real differences in it from that systeul 'with which 
it is popularly confounded. The Puritan portion of the 
Church v.as set at liberty, as is well known, during the 
national troubles of the sev'enteenth century; and in no 
long time prostrated the Episcopate, abolished the ritual, 
and proved itself by its actions, if proof was necessary, 
essentially Calvinistic. The principle of Latitude "
as 
allowed considerable range between the tinles of Charles II. 
and George II., and, even under the pressure of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, possessed vigour enough to develope 
such indications of its real tendency, as Hoadlyand his 
school supply. The Apostolical portion of the Church, 
whether patronized by the Court, or ,,'andering in exile, 
or cast out from its mother's bosonl by political events, 
evinced one and the same feeling of hostility against 
llome. Its history at the era of the Reyolution is es- 
pecially rernarkable. Ken, Collier, and the rest, had 
every adventitious motive which resentn1ent or interest 
could supply for joining the ROluan Church; nor can 
any reason be given why they did not move on the 
one side, as Puritans and Latitudinarians had 1noved on 
the other, except that their Creed had in it an indepen- 
dence and ùistinctness ,,' hich was wanting in the religious 
,'iews of their opponents. If nothing 1110re has accrued 
to us fron1 the treatment which tho
c excellent men 
endured, this at least has providentially resulted, that we 
arc thercby furnished with irrefragable testiIllony to the 
e::;sential difference between the ltollan and .A.nglican 
syste1lls. 


15. 
nut if this be so, if the English Church has the mi:,sion, 
c 2 
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hitherto unfulfilled on any considerable stage or consistent 
footing, of representing a theology, Catholic but not 
Roman, here is an especial reason why her members 
should be on the 'watch for opportunities of bringing out 
and carrying into effect her distinctive character. Such 
opportunities perhaps have before no,v occurred in our 
history, and have been neglected, and may never return; 
but, at least, the present unsettled state of religious 
opinion anlong us furnishes an opening which may be 
providentially intended, and which it is a duty to use. 
And there are other circumstances favourable to the 
preaching of the pure Anglican doctrine. In a former 
age, the tendency of mere Protestantism had not discoyered 
itself with the fearful clearness 'which has attended its later 
history. English divines 'were tender of the other 
branches of the Reformation, and did not despair of their 
return to the entire Catholic truth. Before Germany had 
become rationalistic, and Geneva Socinian, Romanism 
might be considered as the most dangerous corruption 
of the gospel; and this might be a call upon members 
of our Church to waive their differences with foreign 
Protestantism and Dissent at home, as if in the presence 
of a common enemy. But at this day, when the connexion 
of foreign Protestantism \vith infidelity is so evident, what 
claim has the former upon our sympathy? and to what 
theolop-y can the serious Protestant, dissatisfied with his 
system, betake himself but to the Roman, unless ,ve dis- 
play our characteristic principles, and show him that he 
may be Catholic and Apostolic, yet not Roman? Such, 
as is "Tell known, was the service actually rendered by our 
Church to the learned Prussian divine, Grabe, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, who, feeling the defects of 
Lutheranism, even .before it had lapsed, was contemplating 
a reconciliation with RQme, when, finding that England 
offered what to a disciple of Ignatius and Cyprian were 
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easier terms, he conformed to her creed, and settled and 
died in this country. 


16. 
...\gain: though it is not likely that Roman Catholics 
will ever again bocorne formidable in England, yet they 
may be in a position to make their voice heard, and in 
proportion as they are able, tho Via Media ,,,ill do impor- 
tant service of the follow in g kind. In the controversy 
which will ensue, Rome will not fail to preach far and 
wide the tenet 'which it never conceals, that there is no 
salvation external to its own communion. On the other 
hand, l)rotestantism, as it exists anlong us, will not be 
behindhand in consigning to eternal ruin all who are ad- 
herents of Roman doctrine. 'Vhat a prospect is this! two 
widely spread and powerful parties dealing forth solemn 
anathema
 upon each other, in the Harne of the Lord! 
Indiffercnce and scepticisnl n1ust be, in such a cuse, the 
ordinary refuge of THen of llÚld and peaceable n1Înd
, w 10 
revolt from such presumption, and are deficient in clear 
,-iews of the truth. I cannot ,yell exaggerate the misery 
of such a state of things. IIere the English theology 
would come in ,,,ith its characteristic calmness and caution, 
clear aHd decided in its view, giving no encouragment to 
lukcwarrnness and libcrali
In, but withholding all absolute 
anathernas on crrors of opinion, cxcept where the prin1Ïti ,e 
Church sanctions the use of theIne 


17. 
11ere ,vo are rerllinded of one more objection which nuty 
be Inado to tho discus:;\ion of such subjects as those con- 
tained in the following IJocturcs; and with a brief noticp 
of it T will conclude. It may appear, then, tha.t there is 
s0111cthing in the vcry notion of examining and cmnplcting 
a doctrine at prcscnt but partly settled und receiveù, an(l 
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in the very name of a Via J.lIedia, which is adapted to 
foster a self-sufficient and sceptical spirit. The essence of 
religion is the submission of the reason and heart to a posi- 
tive system, the acquiescence in doctrines which cannot be 
proved or eXplained. A realized system is pre-supposed 
as the primary essential, from the nature of the case. 
"Then, then, we begin by saying that the English doc- 
trine is not at present embodied in any substantive form, 
or publicly recognized in its details, we seem content to 
reduce religion to a mere literature, to makë reason the 
judge of it, and to confess it to be a matter of opinion. 
And when, in addition to this, we describe Anglicanism as 
combining various portions of other systems, what is this, 
it may be asked, but to sanction an eclectic principle, which 
of all others is the most arrogant and profane? 'Vhen men 
choose or reject. from religious systems what they please, 
they furnish melancholy evidence of their want of earnest- 
ness; and when they put themselves above existing systems, 
as if these were suited only to the multitude or to bigoted 
partisans, they are supercilious and proud; and when they 
think they may create \V hat they are to ,vorship, their 
devotion cannot possess any high degree of reverence and 
godly fear. Surely, then, it may be said, such theorizing 
on religious subjects is nothing else than an indulgence 
in that undue use of reason, which was so pointedly con- 
demned in the commencement of these remarks. 
I would not willingly under-value the force of this 
representation. It might be said, however, in reply, that 
at the worst the evil specified would cease in proportion 
as we were able to bring into practical shape that system 
which is wanting. But after all the true answer to the 
objection is simply this, that though Anglo-Catholicism is 
not practically reduced to system in its fulness, it does 
exist, in all its parts, in the writings of our divines, and in 
good measure is in actual operation, though with varyinf" 
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degrees of consistency and completeness in different places. 
There is no room for eclecticism in any elementary rnattcr. 
No lllember of the English Church allows himself to build 
on any doctrine different from that found in our book of 
Common Prayer. That formulary contains the elements 
of our theology; and herein lies the practical exercise of 
our faith, which all true religion exacts. 'Ve surrender 
ourselves in obedience to it: we act upon it: we obey it 
eyen in points of detail where there is room for diversity of 
opinion. The Thirty-nine .Articles furnish a second trial 
of our humility and self-restraint. Again, we never forget 
that, reserving our fidelity to the Creed, we are bound to de- 
fer to Episcopal authorit.y. Here then are trials of principle 
on starting; so 111uch is already settled, and delnands our 
assent, not our criticism. What remains to be done, and 
comes into discussion, are secondary questions, such as 
thesC', IIo,v best to carry out the rubrics of the Prayer- 
book? ho,v to apply its Services in particular cases? how 
to regard our canons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries P how to reconcile the various portions of the 
ritual r ho,v to defend certain formularies, or how to 
explain others? Another series of unsettled difficulties 
arise,; out of the question of education and teaching: "That 
arc the records, what the rule offaith? what the authority 
of the Church? how much is left to Private J udgnlent ? 
what are the object
 and best Inode of religious training? 
and the lik
. The subject of Church government opens 
another field of inquiries, which are more or less 'UnaIl- 
swered, as regards their practical perception by our clergy. 
The Thirty-nine ...\.rticles supply another. 
\.nd in all these 
topics 've are not left to ourselves to determine as 'te 
please, but have the guidance of our standard writers, and 
are bound to consult thenl, nay, when they agree, to follow 
thC1ll; but when they differ, to adju::;t or to choose b('twecll 
their opinions. 
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18. 
Enough has now been said by way of expla1ning the 
object of the following Lectures. It is proposed, as has 
been said above, to offer helps towards the formation of a 
recognized Anglican theology in one of its departments. 
The present state of our divinity is as follows: the most 
vigorous, the clearest, the most fertile minds, have through 
God's mercy been employed in the service of our Church: 
minds too as reverential and holy, and as fully imbued with 
Ancient Truth, and as ,veIl versed in the writings of the 
Fathers, as they "rere intellectually gifted. 6 This is God's 
great mercy indeed, for which ,ve must ever be thankful. 
Primitive doctrine has been explored for us in every direc- 
tion, and the original principles of the gospel and the Church 
patiently and successfully brought to light. But one thing 
is still 'wanting: our champions and teachers have lived 
in stormy times; political and other influences have acted 
upon them variously in their day, and have since obstructed 
a careful consolidation of their judgments. 'Ve have a 
vast inheritance, but no inventory of our treasures. All is 
given us in profusion; it remains for us to catalogue, sort, 
distribute, select, harmonize, and complete. 'Ve have 
more than "re know how to use; stores of learning, but 
little that is precise and serviceable; Catholic truth and 
individual opinion, first principles and the guesses of genius, 
all mingled in the same ,yorks, and requiring to be dis- 
criminated. 'Ve meet with truths over-stated or mis- 
directed, matters of detail variously taken, facts incom- 
pletely proved or applied, and rules inconsistently urged 
or discordantly interpreted. Such indeed is the state of 
every deep philosophy in its first stages, and therefore of 
theological knowledge. 'Vhat ,ve need at present for our 
Church's well-being, is not invention, nor originality, nor 
sagacity, nor even learning in our divines, at least in the 
6 [Yid. however supr., Preface to this edition, 
 1.] 
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first place, though all these gifts of God are in a measure 
needed, and never can be unseasonable when used rdigiously, 
but we need peculiarly a sound judgment, patient thought, 
discrimination, a comprehensive nlind, an abstinence from 
all private fancies and caprices and personal tastes,-in a 
'word, divine wisdom. For this excellent endowment, let 
us, in behalf of ourselves and our brethren, earnestly and 
continually pray. Let us pray, that He who has begun 
the work for our IIoly }'Iother ,vith a divine exuberance, 
will finish it as ,vith a refiner's fire and in the perfectness 
of truth. 


19. 

Ierely to have directed attention to the present needs 
of our Ohurch, 'would be a sufficient object for "Titing the 
following pages. 'Ve require a recognized theology, and 
if the present work, instead of being ,vhat it is meant to 
be, a first appro
imation to the required solution in one 
department of a cOlllp1icated problem, contains after all 
but a beries of illustrations deTllonstrating our need, and 
buppJyiug hints for its rmnoval, such a re
ult, it is evident, 
will be quite a sufficient return for whatever anxiety it has 
co
t the writer to have employed his own judgnlent on so 
serious a subject. .A.lld, though in all greater Inatters of 
theology there is no room for error, bO prominent and con- 
cordant is the witne

 of uur great 
Iasters in their behalf, 
J g et he is conscious that ill Ininor l)oints, whether in 
questions of fact or of judgment, there is 1'00111 for differ- 
ence or error of opinion; and while he has given his best 
endeavours to be accurate, he 
han not be ashamed to own 
a luistake, DOl' reluctant to bear the ju
t blame of it. 
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ALl... Protestant sects of the present day may be said to 
agree with us and differ from Roman Catholics, in 
considering the Bible as the only standard of appeal in 
doctrinal inquiries. They differ indeed froin each other as 
'well as from us in the matter of their belief; but they one 
and all accept the ,vritten ,vord of God as the supreme 
and sole arbiter of their differences. This makes their 
contest with each other and us more sinlple; I do not say 
shorter,-on the contrary, they have been engaged in it 
almost three hundred years, (as many of them, that is, as 
are so ancient,) and there are no symptoms of its ending, 
-but it makes it less laborious. It narrows the ground 
of it; it levels it to the intelligence of all ranks of men; it 
gi,es the multitude a right to take part in it; it encourages 
all men, learned and unlearned, religious and irreligious, 
to have an opinion in it, and to turn controversialists. 
The Bible is a small book; anyone may possess it; and 
everyone, unless be be very humble, will think he is able 
to understand it. And therefore, I say, controversy is 
easier among Protestants, because anyone whatever can 
controvert; easier, but not shorter; because though all 
sects agree together as to the standard of faith, viz. the Bible, 
J'et no two agree as to the interpreter of the Bible, but each 
person makes himself the interpreter, so that what seemed 
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at first sight a means of peace, turns out to be a chief 
occasion or cause of discord. 
It is a great point to come to issue with an opponent; 
that is, to discover some position which oneself affirms and 
the other denies, and on "which the decision of the contro- 
versy will turn. It is like two annies meeting, and settling 
their quarrel in a pitched battle, instead of wandering to 
and fro, each by itself, and inflicting injury and gaining 
advantages where no one resists it. Now the Bible is this 
common ground among Protestants, and seems to have 
been originally assunled in DO small degree from a notion 
of its 'Sin1plicity in argument. But, if such a notion 'vas 
entertained in any quarter, it has been disappointed by this 
difficulty,-the Bible is not so written as to force its mean- 
ing upon the reader; no two Protestant sects' can agree 
together ,vhose interpretation of the Dible is to be received; 
and under such circumstances each naturally prefers his 
own ;-his own (( interpretation," his own" doctrine," his 
own U tongue," his own" revelation." Accordingly, acute 
Illcn among thcnl see that the very elenlentary notion 
which they have adopted, of the Bible without note or 
COIllIDent being the solo authoritative judge in controvpr- 
sics of faith, is a self-destructive principle, and practically 
involv"es the conclusion, that dispute is altogether hopeless 
and usclesb, and even absurd. .A.fter whatever misgivings 
or reluctance, they seem to allow, or to be in the way to 
allow, that truth is but matter of opinion; that that is 
truth to cach which each thinks to be truth, provided he 
f.incerely and really thinks it; that the divinity of the Bible 
itself is the only thing that need be believed, and that its 
11lcaning varies with the individuals who receiyc it; that 
it ha
 no ono Ineaning to be ascertaincd as a mattcr of fact, 
but that it ]nay Incan anything becausc it 1Ilay 1e made to 
TI1ean so 11lany things; and hence that our ,visdonl and our 
duty lie in discarding all notions of the inlportanco of any 
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particular set of opinions, any doctrines, or any creed, each 
man having a right to his own, and in living together 
peaceably \vith men of all persuasions, whatever our private 
judgments and leanings may be. 


2. 
I do not say that these conclusions need follow by logical 
necessity from the principle from which I have deduced 
them; but that practically they ",ill follow in the long run, 
and actually have followed where there were no counteract- 
ing causes in operation. Nor do I allow that t.hey will 
follow at all in our own case, though we agree with Protes- 
tant sects in making Scripture the document of ultimate 
appeal in matters of faith. For though \ve consider 
Scripture 
 satisfactory, 1ve do not consider it our sole 
informant in divine truths. 'Ve have another source of 
information in reserve, as I shall presently show. 'Ve 
agree with the sectaries around us so far as this, to be ready 
to take their ground, \vhich Roman Catholics cannot and 
'will not do, to believe that our creed can be proved entirely, 
and to be "Tilling to prove it solely from the Dible; but we 
take this ground only in controversy, not in teaching our 
own people or in our private studies. 'Ve are \villing 
to argue \vith Protestants from "texts;" they may feel 
the force of these or not, \ve may convince them or 
not, but if such conviction is a necessary criterion of 
good argument, then sound reasoning is to be found 
on no side, or else there would soon cease to be any 
controversy at all. It is enough that by means of their 
weapon we are able to convince and convert others, though 
not them; for this proves its cogency in our use of 
it. 'Ve have joined issue with them, and done all that can 
be done, though with them \ve have not succeeded. The 
case is not as if \ve were searching after some unknown 
and abstruse ground of proof which we were told they had, 
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but were uncertain about, and could not ascertain or circutn- 
scribe. "r e know their greatest strength, and we discover 
it to be weakness. They have no argument behind to 
fall back upon: we have examined and decided against 
their cause. 
And they themselves, as I have observed, have decided 
against it too; their adoption of the latitudinarian notion 
that one creed is as good as another, is an evidence of it. 
'Ve on the contrary should have no reason to be perplexed 
at hearing their opposite interpretations of Scripture, were 
they ever so positive and peremptory in nlaintaining then1. 
Nay, we ,;hould not waver even if they succeeded in 
weakening some of our proofs, taking the text of Scripture 
by itself, both as considering that in matters of conduct 
evidence is not destroyed by being impaired, and because 
we rely on .Antiquity to strengthen such intiulations of 
doctrine a
 are but faintly, though really, given in Scrip- 
ture. 


3. 
Protestant denominations, I have said, however they 
may differ from each other in important points, so far 
agree, that one and all profess to appeal to Scriptur
, 
whether they be called Independents, or Baptists, or U ni- 
tarians, or I)resbyterians, or "r esleyans, or by any other 
title. IJut the case is different as regards Roman Catho- 
lics: they do not appeal to Scripturo unconditionally; 
they are not willing to stand or fall by mere arguments 
frorn Scripture; and therefore, if we take Scripture as our 
ground of proof in our controversies 'with theIn, we have 
not yet joined issue with them. Not that they reject 
Scripture, it 'would be very unjust to say so; they wouIel 
shrink from doing so, or being thought to do so; and 
perhaps they adhere to Scripture as closely fiS SOITIe of 
those Protestant bodies "ho profess to be guiJ.C(1 by 
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nothing else; but, though they admit Scripture to be the 
word of God, they conceive that it is not the whole word 
of God, they openly avow that they regulate their faith by 
something else besides Scripture, by the existing Traditions 
of tbe Church. They n1aintain tbat the system of doctrine 
,vhich they hold came to them from the Apostles as truly 
and certainly as the apostolic "Titings; so that, even if 
those writings had been lost, the world ,vould still have 
had the blessings of a Revelation. K ow, they must be 
clearly understood, if they are to be soundly refuted. 
"T e hear it said, that they go by Tradition, and we fancy 
in consequence that there are a certain definite number of 
statements ready framed and compiled, which they profess 
to have received fronl the Apostles. One may hear the 
question sometimes asked, for instance, where their pro- 
fessed Traditions are to be found, whether there is any 
collection of them, and ,vhether they are printed and pub- 
lished. N ow though they,vould allow that the Traditions 
of the Church are in fact contained in the writings of her 
Doctors, still this question proeeeds on somewhat of a 
misconception of their real theory, which seeIns to be as 
follows. By Tradition they Inean the wbole system of 
faith and ordinances wbich they have received from the 
generation before them, and that generation again from 
the generation before itself. And in this sense un- 
doubtedly we all go by Tradition in matters of this ,vorld. 
Where is the corporation, society, or fraternity of any 
kind, but has certain received rules and understood prac- 
tices which are nowhere put down in ,vriting? How 
often do we hear .it said, that this or that person has 
"acted unusually," that so and so "was never done be- 
fore," that it is H against rule," and the like; and then 
perhaps, to avoid the inconvenience of such irregularity in 
future, what was before a tacit engagement, is turned into 
a formal and explicit order or principle. The absence 
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of a regulation must be felt before it is supplied; and 
the virtual transgression of it goes before its adoption. 
At this very time great part of the law of the land is ad- 
ministered under the sanction of such a Tradition; it is 
not contained in any formal or authoritative code, it depends 
on custom or precedent. There is no explicit written law, 
for instance, simply declaring murder to be a capital offence; 
unless indeed we have recourse to the divine cOlnmand 
in the ninth chapter of the book of Genesis. 
Iurderers 
are hanged by custom. Such as this is the tradition of 
the Church; Tradition is uniform custom. 'Vhen the 
Ronlanists say they adhere to Tradition, they mean that 
they believe and act as Christians have always believed 
and acted; they go by the custonl, as judges and juries do. 
And then they go on to allege that there is this important 
difference between their custom and all other custolns in 
tbe world; that the tradition of the law, at least in its 
details, though it hU8 lusted for centuries upon centuries, 
anyhow had a beginning in hU111an appointlnents; whereas 
theirs, though it has a beginning too, yet, when traced 
back, has none short of the Apostles of Christ, and is in 
consequence of divine not of human authoritr,-is true and 
intrinsically binding as ,yell as expedient. 


4. 


If we ask, why it is that these professed Traditions ,vere 
not reduced to writing, it is answered, that the Chrißtiall 
doctrine, as it has proceeded from the lllouth of the .A.postles, 
is too varied and too n1Ìnute ill its detail:3 to allow' of it. 
No one you full ill with on the high way, can tell you all 
his Inind at once; l11uch less could the .A.po
tles, possc:-;'\ed 
as they were of great and supernatural truths, and Lu
icd 
in the propagation of the Church, digest in OIlO Epi:;tlc or 
Treatise a systematic view of the I
evelation made to them. 
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And so much at all events we may grant, that they did 
not do SO; there being confessedly little of system or com- 
pleteness in any portion of the New Testament. 
If again it be objected that, upon the notion of an un- 
written transmission of doctrine, there is nothing to show 
that the faith of to-day ,vas the faith of yesterday, nothing 
to connect this age and the Apostolic, the theologians of 
Rome maintain, on the contrary, that over and above the 
corroborative though indirect testimony of ecclesiastical 
writers, no error could have arisen in the Church '\"\,ithout 
its being protested against and put down on its first 
appearance; that from all parts of the Church a cry 
would have been raised against the novelty, and a declara- 
tion put forth, as we know in fact was the practice of the 
early Church, denouncing it. And thus they ,vould 
account for the indeterminateness on the one hand, yet on 
the other the accuracy and availableness of their existing 
Tradition or un,vritten Creed. It is latent, but it lives. 
It is silent, like the rapids of a river, before the rocks 
intercept it. It is the Church's unconscious habit of 
opinion and sentiment; which she reflects upon, masters, 
and expresses, according to the emergency. 'Ve see then 
the Inistake of asking for a complete collection of the 
Ronlan Traditions; as well might we ask for a full cata- 
logue of a man's tastes and thoughts on a given subject. 
Tradition in its fulness is necessarily unwritten; it is the 
mode in which a society has felt or acted during a certain 
period, and it cannot be circumscribed any more than a 
man's countenance and manner can be conveyed to 
strangers in any set of propositions. 
Such arc the Traditions to which the Roman Catholics 
appeal, whether viewed as latent in the Church's teaching, 
or as passing into writing and being fixed in the decrees 
of the Councils or amid the works of the ancient Fathers. 
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5. 
Now how do we of the English Church meet these state- 
ments? or, rather, ho,v do Itoman Catholics prove them? 
For it "'ill be observed, that what has been said hitherto, 
does not prove that their Traditions are such as they aver 
them to be, but merely that their theory is consistent with 
itself. .A.nd as a beautiful theory it must, as a ,vhole, 
ever remain. 1'0 a certain point indeed it is tenable: but 
this is a very different thing froin admitting that it is so 
as regards those very tenets for ,vhich Roman theologians 
would adduce it. They have to show, not merely that there 
was such a living and operative Tradition, and that it has 
lasted to this day, but that their own characteristic doctrines 
are parts of it. IIere then we see ho"r, under such con- 
ditions of con troversy, "re ought to meet their pretensions. 
Shall we refuse to consider the subject of Tradition at all, 
saying that the Bible contains the whole of Divine Re- 
velation, and that the ductrines professedly conveyed by 
Tradition are only so far Apostolic as they are contained in 
Scripture? This will be saying ,vhat is true, but it ,vill be 
assluuing the point in dispute; it ,,,ill in no sense be meet- 
ing our opponents. "T e shall only involve ourselyes in 
great difficulties by so doing. For, let us consider a 
moment;. we are sure to be asked, and shall have to answer, 
a difficult question; so \ve had better consiùer it before- 
hand. I tHeall, how do we kno,v that Scripture COllies frolll 
God? It cannot be denied that ,ve of this age receÍ\ e it 
upon general Tradition; ,ve receive through Tradition 
both the l
ible itself, and the doctrine that it is divinely 
inspired. 'fhat doctrine is one of those pious and COlll- 
fortable truths "which we have heard and known, dud 
such as our fathers have told us," " which God cOlnmanded 
our forefathers to teach their children, that their posterity 
might know it, and the children which "ere yet unborn; tú 
the intent that when they caIne up, they lllight !Show thcir 
VOL. I. D 
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children the same." 1 The great multitude of Protestants 
believe in the divinity of Scripture precisely on the ground 
on which the Roman Catholics take their stand in behalf of 
their own system of doctrine, viz. because they have been 
taught it. To deride Tradition therefore as something 
irrational or untrustworthy in itself, is to ,veaken the 
foundation of our own faith in Scripture, and is very cruel 
towards the great multitude of uneducated persons, ,vho 
believe in Scripture because they are told to believe in it. 
If, however, it be said that pious Protestants have" the 
witness in themselves," as a sure test to their own hearts 
of the truth of Scripture, the fact is undeniable; and a 
sufficient and consoling proof is it to them that the teaching 
of Scripture is true; but it does not prove that the very 
book we call the Bible was written, and all of it ,vritten, 
by inspiration; nor does it allow us to dispense with the 
external evidence of Tradition assuring us that it is so. 


6. 
But if, again, it be said that the New Testament is 
received as di \ ine, not upon the present traditionary belief 
of Christians, but upon the evidence of Antiquity, this too, 
even ,vere it true, -for surely the multitude of Christians 
know nothing about .f\ntiquity at all,-yet this is exactly 
,vhat the Romallists maintain of their unwritten doctrines 
also. They argue that their present Creed has been the 
uni versal belief of all precedin g ages, and is recorded in 
the writings still extant of those ages. Suppose, I say, we 
take this ground in behalf of the divinity of IIoly Scripture, 
viz. that it is attested by all the writers and other authori- 
ties of prin1Ítive tillles: doubtless 've are right ill doing so j 
it is the very argument by 'which we actually do prove the 
divinity of the sacred Canon; but it is also the very 


1 r
alm hx\"Îii.3-7. 
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argument which Roman Catholics put forward for their 
peculiar tenets; viz. that while received on existing Tra- 
dition, they are also proved by the unanimous consent of 
the first ages of Christianity. If then we would leave our- 
selves roon1 for proving tbat Scripture is inspired, we must 
not reject the notion and principle of the argulnent fronl 
Tradition and from Antiquity as something in itself absurd 
and unworthy of ..Almighty wisdom. In other ,vords, to 
refuse to lÜ,ten to these informants because ,,'e have 
a written word, is a self-destructive course, inasmuch as 
that written ,yord itself is proved to be such 111aill]y by 
these very informants which, as if to do honour to it, we 
reject. This is to overthrow our premisses by means of our 
conclusion. That ,vhich ascertains for us the diyillity of 
Scripture, may convey to us other .Articles of Faith also, 
unless Scripture has e:\.pressly determined this in the nega- 
ti Ye. 


7. 
But the sacred volume itself, as well as the doctrine of 
its inspiration, COlnes to us by traditional conveyance. 
The Protestant of the day asks his ROlllan antagonist, 
" HOli' do you know your unwritten ,yord comes from the 
Apostles, received as it is through so rnany unknown hands 
through so many ages? A book is something definite and 
trustworthy; what is written remains. \Ve have the 
Apostles' writings before us; but we have nothing to 
guarantee to us the fiùelity of those successive informant:::. 
who stand between the 
\..postles and the unwritten doc- 
trines you ascribe to them." liut the other surely nwy 
answer by the counter inquiry, l,ow the Anglican 011 his 
part knows that ,vhat he considers to be their '\Titillgs 
arc reaBy such, and really the /same as the !1"athcrs po
- 
sessed and ,,'itIle
8 to be theirs: " You have a printed 
book," he Inay argue; "the Apostl('
 did not write that; it 
D 
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,vas printed from another book, and that again from another, 
and so on. After goin g back a long way, you will trace 
it to a manuscript in the dark ages, written by you know 
not whom, copied from some other manuscript you know 
not what or when, and there the trace is lost. You profess, 
indeed, that it runs up to the very autograph of the Apos- 
tIes; but with your rigorous notions of proof, it would be 
n10re to your purpose to produce that autograph than to 
give merely probable reasons for the fidelity of the copy. 
Till you do this, you are resting on a series of unknown links 
as well as we; you are trusting a mere tradition of men. 
It is quite as possible for human hands to have tampered with 
the ,vritten as with the unwritten word; or at least if cor- 
ruption of the latter is somewhat the more probable of the 
two, the difference of the cases is one of degree, and not any 
essential distinction." Now ,vhatever explanations the 
Protestant in question makes in behalf of the preservation 
of the written word, will be found applicable to the un- 
,vritten. For instance, he may argue, and irresistibly, that 
manuscripts of various, and some of very early times, are 
still extant, and that these belong to different places and 
are derived from sources distinct from each other; and 
that they all agree together. If the text of the New 
Testament has been tampered with, this must have 
happened before all these families of copies were made; 
which is to throw back the fraud upon times so early as 
to be a guarantee for believing it to ha ve been impracticable. 
Or he n1uy argue that it was the acknowledged duty of the 
Ohurch to keep and guard the Scriptures, and that in mat- 
ter of fact her various branches were very careful to do so; 
that in consequence it is quite incredible that the authentic 
text should be lost, considering it had so many trustees, as 
they may be called, and that an altered copy or a forgery 
should be substituted. Or again, he may allege that the 
early Fathers are frequent in quoting the New Testament 
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in their own works; and that these quotations accord 
substantially ,yith the copy of it which we at present 
possess. 
Such as these are the arguments we as well as the 
ordinary }>rotestant use against the infidel in behalf of 
the ,,'ritten word, and most powerfully; but it must be 
confessed that they are applicable in their nature to tra- 
ditionary teaching also; they are such as the Roman doc- 
trines might possess, as far as the a priori vie,v of the case 
is concerned. 


8. 
110,," then are we to meet the Romanists, seeing we can- 
not join issue with them, or cut short the controversy, by 
a mere appeal to Scripture? "r e must meet them, and 
may do so fearlessly, on the ground of Antiquity, to ,,,hich 
they betake themselves. 'Ve accepted the l}rotestant's 
challenge, in arguing from n1ere Scripture in our defence; 
we must not, and need not shrink from the invitation of 
our lloman opponent, ,vhen he would appeal to the witness 
of Antiquity. Truth alone is consistent with itself; we 
are willing to take either the test of Antiquity or of Scrip- 
ture. As we accord to the Protestant sectary, that Scrip- 
ture is the inspired treasury of the whole faith, but 
lnaintain that his doctrines are not in Scripture, so when 
the controversialist of Rome appeals to Antiquity as our 
great teacher, we accept his appeal, but ,ve deny that his 
special doctrines are to be found in Antiquity. So far then 
iR clear; we do not deny the force of Tradition; ,ye do not 
deny the soundness of the argument fronl .i\ntiquity; but 
we challenge our opponent to prove thp luatter uta fact. 
"\Ve deny that his doctrines are in Antiquity any IHore than 
they are in the l
ible; and ,ve lllaintain that his professcd 
Tradition is not really such, that it is a Tradition of Illen, 
that it is not continuous, that it stops short of the Apostles, 
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that the history of its introduction is known. On both 
accounts then his doctrines are innovations; because they 
run counter to the doctrine of Antiquity, and because they 
rest upon what is historically an upstart Tradition. 
This vie,v is intelligible and clear, but it leads to this 
conclusion. rThe Bible indeed is a small book, but the 
writings of .1:1ntiquity are voluminous; and to read them is 
the work of a life. It is plain then that the controversy with 
Rome is not an easy one, not open to everyone to take up. 
And this is the case for another reason also. A private 
Christian n1ay put what meaning he pleases on many parts 
of Scripture, and no one can hinder him. If interfered 
with, he can promptly answer that it is his opinion, and may 
appeal to his right of Private Judgment. But he cannot 
80 deal with Antiquity. Uistory is a record of facts; and 
" facts," according to the proverb, "are stubborn things." 
Ingenious men Inay misrepresent them, or suppress them 
for a while; but in the end they will be duly ascertained 
and appreciated. The writings of the Fathers are far too 
ample to allo,v of a disputant resting in one or two obscure 
or ambiguous passages in them, and perrnanently turning 
such to his own account, which he may do in the case of 
Scripture. 2 For two reasons, then, controversy with 
Romanists is laborious; because it takes us to ancient 
Church history, and because it does not allow scope to the 
offhand or capricious decisions of private judgment. 
IIowever, it must be observed, for the same reasons, 
though more laborious, it is a surer controversy. "'\Ve are 


2 [This is true, but history and the patristical writings do not absolutely 
decide the truth or falsehood of all important theological l)ropositions, any 
more than Scripture decides it. As to such propositions, all that one can 
safely saJ is, that IJistory and the Fathers look in one determinate direction. 
They make a doctrine more or less probable, but rarely contain a statement, 
or suggest a conclusion, which cannot be plausibly evaded. 'l'he definition 
of the Church is commonly needed to supply the defects of logic. 
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m
re likely to come to an end; it does not turn upon 
opinions, but on facts. 


9. 
1. This may be regarded fro III somewhat a different 
point of view. You know that three centuries ago took 
place a great schism in the 1Vest, which thenceforth 
,vas divided into two large bodies, the Roman communion 
on one hand, the Protestant on the other. On the latter 
side it is usual to reckon our own Church, though it is 
really on neither: from it after a tirne certain portions 
split off, and severally set up a religion and communion 
for themselves. N ow supposing ,ve had to dispute with 
these separated portions, the Presbyterians, Baptists, In- 
dependents, or other Protestants, on the subject of their 
separation, they ,,'ould at once avow the fact, but they 
,vould deny that it was a sin. The elementary controversy 
between us and them would be one of doctrine and prin- 
ciple; TIz. whether separation was or ,vas not a sin. It 
is far otherwise as regards the Roman Catholics; they as 
,veIl as ourselves allow, or rather maintain, the criminality 
of schism, and that a very great sin 'was committed at 
the Reformation, whether by the one party, or by the 
other, or by both. The only question is, ,vhich party com- 
mitted it; they lay it at our door, we retort it, and justly, 
upon thenl. Thus we join issue with thenl on a question of 
fact; a question which cannot be settled without a sufficicnt 
stock of learning on the part of the disputants. So again 
the Calvinistic controversy is in great measure dcpcndent 
on abstract reasoning and philosophical discussion; whereas 
no one can detcrn1Ïlle by a priori argunlonts whether or 
not the I)apaey be a persecuting power. 
On the whole, then, it appears frolll what bas boon said, 
that our controversies with the I)rotestants aro ca
y to 
handle, but interminable, being disputes about opinions; 
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but those ",.ith Rome are arduous, but instructive, as 
relating rather to matters of fact. 


10. 
2. These last remarks throw some light on the difference 
of internal character between Protestant and Roman 
teaching, as ,veIl as of argumentative basis. Our con- 
troversy with Rome, I have said, turns more upon facts 
than upon first principles; with Protestant sectaries it is 
luore about principles than about facts. This general con- 
trast between the t,vo religions, which I ,vould not seem 
to extend, for the sake of an antithesis, beyond 'what the 
sober truth warrants, is paralleled in the common remark 
of our most learned controversialists, that Romanism holds 
tlw fuundation, or 
's tlte truth oeerlaid with corruptions. This 
is saying the same thing in other words. They discern in 
it the great outlines of primitive Christianity, but they 
find them touched, if nothing worse, touched and tainted 
by error, and so made dangerous to the multitude,-dan- 
gerous except to men of spiritual minds, who can undo 
the evil, arresting the tendencies of the system by their 
own purity, and restoring it to the sweetness and freshness 
of its original state. The very force of the ,vord corrup- 
tion implies that this is the peculiarity of Romanism. 3 All 
error indeed of 'whatever kind may be called a corruption 
of truth; still we properly apply the term to such kinds 
of error as are not denials but perversions, distortions, or 
excesses of it. Such is the relation of Romanism towards 


3 [Such powerful truths as Catholicity reveals certainly run the risk of 
engendering whether fanaticism or superstition in the ignorant, weak, or 
carnal-minded, the correction of which requires and receives the constant 
vigilance of Holy Church. In this point of view" corruption" doubtless is 
the" peculiarity of Romanism," as compared with Protestantism, because 
it is emphatically the preacher of effective doctrines which specially admit 
of corruption, such as the cultus of the saints and the belicf in purga. 
tory. ] 
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true Catholicity. It is the misdirection and abuse, not 
the absence of right principle. To take a familiar illus- 
tration; rashness and cowardice are both faults, and both 
unlike true courage; but cowardice implies the absence 0 f 
the principle of courage, whereas rashness is but the 
extravagance of the principle. Again, prodigality and 
avarice are both vices, and unlike true and ,vise liberality; 
but avarice differs from it in principle, prodigality in 
matters of detail, in the time, place, person, manner of 
giving, and the like. On the other hand, prodigality may 
accidentally be the more dangerous extreme, as being the 
more subtle vice, the more popular, the more likely to 
attract noble minds, the more like a virtue. This is some- 
what like the position of ROlnanism, Protestantism, and 
Catholic Truth, relatively to each other. Romanism may 
be considered as an unnatural and misshapen develop- 
ment of the Truth; not the less dangerous because it 
retains traces of its genuine features, and usurps its name, 
as vice borrows the name of virtue, as pride is often 
called self-respect, or cowardice or ,vorldly-wisdoln goes 
by the name of prudence, or rashness by that of courage. 
On the other hand, no one would ever call a miser liberal; 
and so no one would call a mere Protestant a Catholic, 
except an altogether new sense was put on the ,vord to 
suit a purpose. Rome retains the principle of true Catho- 
licism perverted; popular Protestantism is ,,'anting in the 
principle. Lastly, virtue lies in a n1ean, is a point, ahnost 
invisible to the world, hard to find, acknowledged but by 
the few; and so Christian Truth in these latter ages, ,,,hen 
the world has broken up the Church, has been but a 
stranger upon earth, and has been hidden and superseded 
by countcrfcits. 4 
.. [It i
 quite true that the etllOs or temper of u Romnnism," wben con. 
trasled with Protestantism, is in excess, nud that Protestantism, viewed 
relativcI)" to" Romunism," is in defect; but in a state of things in whidl the 
mean tcaching of n so-called "Catholic Truth" is non-existent, amI the 
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11. 
3. The same view of Romanism is implied ",,.hen we 
call our ecclesiastical changes in the sixteenth century a 
Reformation. A building has not been reformed or re- 
paired, when it has been pulled down and built up again; 
but the word is used when it has been left substantially 
what it was before, only amended or restored in detail. 
In like n1anner, we Anglo-Catholics do not profess a dif- 
ferent religion from that of Rome, we profess their Faith 
all but their corruptions. 5 
4. Again, this saIne character of Romanism as a perver- 
sion, not a contradiction of Ohristian Truth, is confessed 
as often as members of our Church in controversy with it 
contend, as they may rightly do, that it must be judged, 
not by the formal decrees of the Council of Trent, as its 
advocates wish, but by its practical ,vorking and its 
existing state in the countries which profess it. Romanists 
\vould fain confine us in controversy to the consideration 
of the bare and acknowledged principles of their Church; 
we consider this to be an unfair restriction; why? because 
'we conceive that Romanism is far more faulty in its details 
than in its formal principles, and that Councils, to which 
its adherents would send us, have more to do with its 
abstract system than with its practical,vorking, that the 
abstract system contains for the most part tendencies to 
evil, which the actual working brings out, thus supplying 
illustrations of that evil which is really though latently 
contained in principles capable in themselves of an honest 
interpretation. Thus, for instance, the decree concerning 


choice lics between the one and the other extreme, who would not prefer that 
" Romanislll " which has an excess of life to that Protestantism which is 
deficient in it? An extreme is not wrong as such, else there would be 
something wrong in the idea of Divine Infinity.] 
5 Viù. the Canons of 1603, No. 30, " The abuse of a thing doth not take 
away the lawful use of it." 
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Purgatory might be charitably made ahnost to confornl to 
the doctrine of St. Austin or St. Chrysostom, were it not 
for the comment on it afforded by the popular belief as 
existing in those countries which hold it, and by the 
opinions of the Roman schools. 6 


12. 
5. It is something to the purpose also to observe, that 
this peculiar character of Roman teaching, as being sub- 
stantial Truth corrupted, has tended to strengthen the 
popular notion, that it, or the Church of Rome, or the Pope 
or Bishop of Ronle, is the Antichrist foretold in Scripture. 
That there is in Romanism something very unchristian, I 
fully admit, or rather maintain; 1 but I will observe here 
that this strange two-fold aspect of the Roman system 
seems in Inatter of fact to have been in part a cause of 
that fearful title attaching to it,-and in this ,yay. 'Vhen 
I>rotestants have come to look at it closely, they have 
found truth and error united in so subtle a combination 
(as is the case ,,-ith all corruptions, as with sullied snow) 
or fruit over-ripe, or Inetal alloyed), they have found truth 
so impregnated ,vith error, and error so sheltered by 
truth,-so much too adducible in defence of the systenl, 
which, from want of learning or other cause, they could 
not refute without refuting their own fait,h and practice 
at the same time,-so much in it of high and noble 
principle, or salutary usage, ,yhich they had lost, and, as 
losing, were, in that respect, in an inferior state,-that for 
this very reason, as the readiest, safest, simplest solution 


II [This subject is treated of at length in the Prefnce to this edition.] 
7 [The author says in his .Apologia, "In 1816 I read Newton on the 
Prophecies, amI in conscquence bccllme most firml)" convinced that tho 
Pope was tho Antichrist preùicteù by Daniel, St. Paul, Ilnd 
t. John. 
Ny imagination was stained by the cficcts of his doctrine up to the 
"eul' 
181-3."] 
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of their difficulties, not surely the fairest, but the readiest, 
as cutting the knot and extricating them at once froIrl 
their position, they have pronounced Rome or its Pope 
to be the Antichrist; I say, for the very reason that so 
much n1ay be said in its behalf, that it is so difficult to 
refute, so subtle and crafty, so seductive,-properties which 
are tokens of the hateful and fearful deceiver who is to 
come. Of course I do not mean to say that this perplexing 
aspect of the Roman Church has originally brought upon 
it the stigma under consideration; but that it has served 
to induce people indolently to acquiesce in it without 
examination. 
6. In these remarks on the relation which Romal1ism 
bears to Catholic Truth, I have appealed to the common 
opinion of the world; which is altogether confirmed when 
we come actually to compare together the doctrinal articles 
of our own and of the Roman faith. In both systems the 
same Creeds are acknowledged. Besides other points in 
con1mon, we both hold, that certain doctrines are necessary 
to be believed for salvation; we both believe in the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement; in 
original sin; in the necessity of regeneration; in the 
supernatural grace of the Sacraments; in the Apostolical 
succession; in the obligation of faith and obedience, and 
in the eternity of future punishment. 


13. 


In conclusion I \vould observe, that in what I have been 
saying of the principles and doctrines of Romanism, I have 
mainly regarded it, not as an existing political sect among 
us, but in itself, in its abstract system, and in a state of' 
quiescence. Viewed indeed in action, and as realized in 
its present partisans, it is but one out of the many de- 
nominations which are the disgrace of our age and country. 
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In temper and conduct it does but resemble that unruly 
Protestantism which lies on our other side, and it submits 
without reluctance to be allied and to act with that Pro- 
testantism for the overthro\v of a purer religion. But 
herein is the difference of the one extreme from the other; 
the political Romanist of the day becomes such in spite of 
his fundamental principles, the political Protestant in 
accordance with his. The best Dissenter is he who is least 
of a DiEsenter; the best Roman Catholic is he 'who comes 
nearest to be a Catholic. The reproach of the present 
Roman party is that they are inconsistent; and it is a 
reproach ,vhich is popularly felt to be just. They are 
confessedly unlike the loyal men who rallied round the 
throne of our first Charles, or who fought, however ill- 
advisedly, for his exiled descendants. The particular 
nature of this inconsistency will be discussed in some 
following Lectures; lneanwhile I have here considered the 
religion of Rome in its abstract professions for two reasons. 
First, I would willingly believe, that in spite of the violence 
and rancour of its public supporters, there are many 
individuals in its communion of gentle, affectionate, and 
deeply religious Ininds; and such a belief is justified when 
we find that the necessary difference between us and thenl 
is not one of essential principle, that it is the difference of 
superstition, and not of unbelief, from religion. K èxt, I 
hayo insisted upon it. by way of showing what lllust be 
the nature of their Reformation, if in God's l11erciful 
counsel
 a Refonnation awaits theln. It will be Ülr 11101'0 
a reforrn of their popular usages and opinions, and eccle- 
siastical policy, that is, a destruction of \vhat is comulonly 
called Popery, than of their abstract principlcs and 
maxims. 8 
On the other hand, let it not be supposed, because I haye 
spokcn without sYlnpathy of l>opular Protestantisln in 

 [Viù. Bupr. the Preface to this cùition.] 
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the abstract, that this is all one with being harsh towards 
individuals professing it; far from it. The worse their 
creed, the more sympathy is due to their persons; chiefly 
to those, for thoy most denland and ,vill Inost patiently 
suffer it, who least concur in their own doctrine, and are 
held by it in an un,villing captivity. 'V ould that they 
would be taught that their peculiar form of religion, 
'whatever it is, never can satisfy their souls, and does not 
admit of reform, but must come to nought! 'V ould that 
they could be persuaded to transfer their misplaced and 
illost unrequited affection from the systems of men to the 
One IIoly Spouse of Christ, the Church Catholic, which 
in this country manifests herself in the Church, commonly 
so called, as her representative! Nor need ,ve despair 
that, as regards many of them, this wish may yet be ful- 
filled. 



LECTURE II. 


OX TILE RO:\IAX TEACHI
G AS NEGLECTFUL OF 
A:NTIQ UITY. 


"\V E differ from Roman Catholics, as I have said, more in 
our view of historical facts than in principles; but in say- 
ing this, I am speaking, not of their actual system, nor of 
their actual mode of defending it, but of their professions, 
professions which in their mouths are mere professions, 
\vhile they are truths in ours. The principles, professed by 
both parties, are at once the foundation of our own theology, 
and ,,'hat is called an a1'[Jumenturn ad l101JÛnern against 
theirs. They profess to appeal to prilniti ve Christianity; 
we honestly take their ground, as holding it ourselves; but 
when the controversy grows aninlated, and dcsccnd:i into 
details, they suddenly leave it and desire to finish the dis- 
pute on SOllle other field. In like manner in their teaching 
and acting, they begin as if in the name of all the Fathers 
at once, but 'v ill be found in the sequel to prove, instruct, 
and enjoin 
in1ply in their own name. Our differences 
frorn theIn, considered not in theory but in fact, arc in no 
fiense nlatters of detail aud questions of degree. In truth, 
there is a tenet in their theology which assumes quite a 
new position in relation to the rest, when ,ye pass frolu the 
ab:stract and quiescent theory to the practical workings of 
the systenl. The infallibility of the existing Church is 
then found to be its first principle, "rhcl'eas, before, it Was 
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a necessary, but a secondary doctrine. "\Vhatever princi- 
ples they profess in theory, resembling, or coincident with 
our own, yet ,vhen they come to particulars, when they 
haye to prove this or that article of their creed, they super- 
sede the appeal to Scripture and .t\.ntiquity by putting 
forward the infallibility of the Church, thus solving the 
"'hole question, by a summary and final interpretation 
both of .Antiquity and of Scripture. l 
This is ,vhat takes place in the actual course of the con- 
troversy. At tbe same time it is obvious that, wbile they 
are as yet but engaged in tracing out their elementary 
principles, and recommending them to our notice, they 
cannot assign to this influential doctrine the same sove- 
reign place in their system. It cannot be taken for 
granted as a first principle in the controversy; if so, 
nothing reInains to be proved, and the controversy is at an 
end, for every doctrine is contained in it by implication, 
and no doctrine but might as fairly be assumed as a first 
principle also. Accordingly, in order to make a show of 
proving it, its advocates must necessarily fall back upon 
some more intelligible doctrine; and that is, the authority 
of Antiquity, to which they boldly appeal, as I described 
in my last Lecture. It follows that there is a striking dis- 
similarity, or even inconsistency between their system as 
quiescent, and as in action, in its abstract principles, and 
its reasonings and discussions on particular points. In the 
Creed of Pope l
ius not a word is said expressly about the 
Church's infallibility; it forms no Article of faith there. 


1 [I do not see why the nuthor connects the doctrine of the Church's 
Infallibility with tbe "practical workings of its s)'stcm," and not with its 
"abstract theory," i. e. formal theology. The case is rather the reverse. 
rIhe Pope (or tbe Church) is not infallible in action, but in doctrinal 
utterances. But in speaking of "practical workings," the author seems 
here to limit his vicw to the Roman method of controversy or of argu- 
mentation; and so far, I confess, belief in the Church's infallibility rules 
aU inquiries into matters of doctrine. Vid. supr. note, p. 38.J 
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IIer interpretation, indeed, of Scripture is recognized as 
authoritative; but so also is the "unanimous consent of 
Fathers." But ",hen we put aside the creeds and pro- 
f
ssions of our opponents for their actual teaching and 
disputing, they will be found to care very little for the 
Fathers, whether as primitive or as <,oncordant; they 
belif1vc the existing Church to be infallible, and if ancient 
bclief is at variance with it, which of course they do not 
allow, but if it is, then Antiquity must be mistaken; that 
is all. 2 Thus Romanism, which even in its abstract system, 
must be considered a perversion or distortion of the truth, 
is in its actual and public manifestation a far nlore serious 
error. It is then a disproportionate or monstrous develop- 
ment of a theory in itself extravagant. I propose no,v to 
give some illustration of it, thus considered, viz. to show 
that in fact it substitutes the authority of the Church for 
that of Antiquity. 3 


2. 
First, let us understand W}Hlt is meant by saying that 
A ntiquity is of authority in relig-ious questions. Roth the 
Ronulll Rchool and our'3elves maintain as follows :-that 


2 [Tnke a parallel. St. Paul was infallible; first he gave proofs of it, viz. 
by miracJes &c., then he acted npon it. He did not appeal to James) Cepha
, 
amI John for his doctrine, though they were "pillars." "'as he then 
" inconsistent"? Supposing the Church is inf:llliLle, that very thi'1g must 
happen which does happen, viz. !'he mu::;t a
scrt her infallihility, and then act 
upon it as decisive in every controvcrsy of faith. I S:lY Ie supposing j " 
and this supposition the author, though repudiating' 1lCre, actually grunts 
to his own hJpotlwtic:l1 " Church Catholic" in Lecture viii., in thesc word
, 
"Xot only is the Church Catholic hound to tcac11 the truth, but sllC is e1'er 
divinely guiùed to teach it. . . . She is indefl.ctiLle in it. . . . How e:ln 
"he ha\'c authority in contrm'ersies of faith, unless shc he, so far, ceria;'I'.l/ 
true in her declarutions? . . . Our r('('eption of the Athaml:;;ian Creed i
 
nnothcr proof of onr holding- the infallibility of the Chureh, as somc of 
our divines express it, in matters of s3\'ing- faith."] 
a [As I ha\'c said, the infnllihlc Church supersedes tIlC ancient Fathers, 
jU4::t as much as St. Puul's infallihilitJ put asiùe tho procedure of Peter ill 
Gal. ii., and St. Pcter and St. J aUH'S 
t. Paul, in James ii., 2 Pet. iii.] 
YOLo I. E 
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whatever doctrine the primitive ages unanimously attest, 
'v hether by consent of Fathers, or by Councils, or by the 
events of history, or by controyersies, or in whatever way, 
,vhatever may f
irly and reasonably be considered to be the 
uni versal belief of those ages, is to be received as coming 
from the Apostles. This Canon, as it may be called, rests 
upon the principle, \vhich ,ve act on daily, that what many 
independent and cOlnpetent witnesses guarantee, is true. 
The concordant testimony of the Church Catholic to certain 
doctrines, such as the Incarnation, is an argument in its 
behalf the same in kind as that for the being of a God, 
derived from the belief of all nations in an intelligent 
Providf'nce. If it be asked, why ,ve do not argue in this 
way fronl the existing as well as from the ancient Church, 
we answer that Christendonl now differs from itself in all 
points except those in which it is already known to have 
agreed of old; so that we cannot make use of it if we would. 
So fPJr, then, as it can be used, it is but a confirmation of 
Antïquity, though a valuable one. Besides, the greater is 
the interval between a given age and that of the Apostles, 
and the n10re intimate the connexion and influence of 
country with country, the less can the separate branches of 
the Church be considered as independent witnesses. In 
the ROlnan controversy, then, the witness of a later age 
would seldom come up to the notion of a Catholic Tradition, 
inasmuch as the various parts of Christendom either would 
Dot agree together, or when they did, would not be distinct 
witnesses. Thus Ancient Consent is, practically, the only, 
or main kind of Tradition ,vhich no,v remains to us. 4 


.. [Hardly so; one instance of "modern consent" is still possible and 
exists, which is a stronger proof of doctrine than any other, viz. a consent 
maintained through ages in spite of division and antagonism in the com- 
munions maintaining it. Such is the prescnt doctrinal consput of the 
Churches of Rome and Greece, as regards the cult of the Blessed Virgin and 
all saints, and the ritual generally, and specially in their judgment of the 
theological and ethical tenets of all branches of the Reformed Religion.] 
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3. 
The Rule or Canon 'which I have been explaining, is 
best known as expressed in the words of Vincentius of 
Lerins, in his celebrated treatise upon the Tests of IIeresy 
and Error; Y1Z. that that is to be received as Apostolic 
which has been taught" always, everywhere, and by all." 
Catholicity, .A..ntiquity, and consent of Fathers, is the 
proper evidence of the fidelity or .A.poHtolicity of a pro- 
fessed Tradition. Infant Baptism, for instance, must have 
been appointed by the Apostles, or we should not find it 
received so early, so generally, with such a silence con- 
cerning its introduction. The Christian faith is dogmatic, 
because it has been so accounted in every Church up to 
this day. The washing of the feet, enjoined in the 13th 
chapter of St. John, is not a necessary rite or a Sacrament, 
because it has never been so observed :-did Christ or His 
Apostles intend otherwise, it would follo,v, (what is surely 
impos
ible,) that a Dew and erroneous view of our Lord's 
words arose even in the .A.postles' lifetime, and was from 
the first everywhere substituted for the true. ..Again; 
fabrics for public worship are allowable and fitting under 
the Gospel, though our Lord contrasts worshipping at 
Jerusalem or Gerizim with \vorshipping in spirit and 
truth, because they ever have been ::;0 esteemed. The Sab- 
batical rest is changed from the Sabbath to the Lorcl's- 
day, because it has never been otherwise since Christianity 
was a religion. 
4. 
It follows that Councils or individuals are of authority, 
when we have reason to suppose they are trustworthy 
informant8 concerning A.postolical Tradition. If a Council 
is attended by lnany Bishops fronl various parts of Christen- 
donl, all(l if they speak one and all the Sa1nc doctrin
, 
without constraint, and bear witness to their having re- 
ceived it from their Fathers, having never heard of any 
E 2 
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other doctrine, and verily believing it to be Apostolic,- 
great consideration is due to its decisions. If, on the other 
hand, they do not profess to bear witness to a fact., but 
merely to deduce from Scripture for themselves, besides or 
beyond what they received from their Fathers, whatever 
deference is due to them, it is not of that peculiar kind 
which is contemplated by the Rule of vTincentius. In like 
manner, if some great Christian writer in primitive times, 
of high character, extensive learning, and ample means of 
information, attests the universality of a certain doctrine, 
and the absence of all trace of its introduction short of the 
Apostles' age, such a one, though an individual, yet as the 
spokesman of his generation, will be en ti tled to especial 
deference. On the other hand, the most highly gifted and 
religious persons are liable to error, and are not to be im- 
plicitly trusted where they profess to be recording, not a 
fact, but their own opinion. Christians know no master 
on earth; they defer, indeed, to the judgment, obey the 
advice, and follow the exarnple of good men in ten thousand 
,vays, but they do not make their opinions part of what is 
emphatically called the Faith. Christ alone is the Author 
and Finisher of Faith in all its senses; IT is servants do 
but witness it, and their statements are then only valuable 
,vhen they are testimonies, not deductions or conjectures. 
\Vhen they speak about points of faith of themselves, and 
much more when they are at variance with Catholic 
Antiquity, we can bear to examine and even condemn the 
uncertain or the erroneous opinion. Thus Pope Gregory 
might advocate a doctrine resembling Purgatory; St. 
Gregory Nyssen may have used language available in 
defence of Transubstantiation; St. Ephraim may have 
invoked the Blessed vTirgin; St. Austin might believe in 
the irrespective Predestination of individuals; St. Cyril 
might afford a handle to Eutyches; Tertullian might be 
a 
Iontanist; Origen might deny the eternity of future 
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punishment; yet all such instances, ,vhatever be their 
,veight from other circumstances, still, as not professing to 
be more than expressions of private opinion, have no weight 
at all, one ,yay or other, in the argument from Catholic 
Tradition. In like manner, Universality, of course, proves 
nothing, if it i
 traceable to an origin short of Apostolic, 
whether to existing influences frolH without, or to some 
assignable point of time. "\Vhatever judgment is to be 
fornled of a certain practice or doctrine, be it right or ,,'rong, 
and on whatever grounds, at any rate, it is not part or 
adjunct of the Faith, but must be advocated on its intrinsic 
propriety, or usefulness, or, if tenable, is binding in duty 
only on particular persons or parties, ages or countries, if 
its history resembles that of the secular establishment of 
the Church, or of )Ionachism, or of capital punishment for 
religious opinions, or of sprinkling in Baptism, or of the 
denial of the cup to the laity, or of Ecclesiastical Liberty, 5 
or of the abolition of slavery, subjects which I do not, of 
course, put on a footing with each other, but name together 
as being one and all external to that circle of religious 
truth which the ....\.postles sealed with their own signature 
as the Gospel Faith, and delivered over to the Church 
after them. 


5. 
But here it may be asked, whether it is possible accu- 
rately to know the lin1Íts of that Faith, fron1 the peculiar 
circumstances ill which it wa::; first spread, which hindered 
it from being realized in the nrst centuries in its con)plete 
proportions. It Inay be conjectured, for instance, that the 
doctrine of what i
 falniliarly called" Church and I\:ing" 
is Apostolic, except that it could not be developed, ",hile a 
heathen und persecuting po,ver ,vas sovereign. 'fhis is 
5 ["' Ecc1esiastical Liherty" is introduced llere among other in5òtances 
upon the ground, I snppo
e, t1mt, till the !;ccnlnr power came within the 
IJalc of the Church, the (luestioll of her liberty could not nrise.] 
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true; and hence a secondary argument is derivable from 
Ancient Consent in any doctrine, e,Ten when it does not 
appeal to traditionary reception; viz. on the principle that 
what was in an early age held universally, must at least 
in spirit have been unconsciously transmitted from the 
Apostles, if there is no reason against it, and must be the 
due expression of their mind and wishes, under changed 
circumstances, and therefore is binding on us in piety, 
though not part of the Faith. The same consideration 
applies to the interpretation of Scripture; but this is to 
enter on a distinct branch of the subject, to which I shall 
ad vert hereafter. 


6. 
In the foregoing remarks I have not been attempting 
any systematic discussion of the argument from Antiquity, 
which is unnecessary for our present purpose, but have 
said just so much as may open a ,yay for illustrating the 
point in hand, viz. the disrespect shown towards it by the 
Roman di vines. In theory, indeed, and in their professions, 
as has already been noticed, they defer to the authority of 
the Rule of 'Tin cent as implicitly as we do; and commonly 
without much hazard, for Protestantism in general has so 
transgressed it, that, little as it tells for Rome, it tells still 
more strongly against the wild doctrines which they oppose 
under that name. Besides, they are obliged to main- 
tain it by their very pretensions to be considered the One 
True Catholic and Apostolic Church. At the same time 
there is this remarkable difference, even of theory, between 
them and. Vincentius, that the latter is altogether silent on 
the subject of the Pope's Infallibility, ,vhether considered 
as an attribute of his see, or as attachin
 to him in General 
o 
Council. If Vincentius had the sentiments and feelings of 
a modern Roman Catholic, it is incomprehensible 6 that, in 
6 [Kot incomprchensible. The highest authority speaks last, and Vincent's 
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a treatise written to guide the private Christian in matters 
of Faith, he should have said not a word about the Pope's 
supreme authority, nay, not even about the Infallibility of 
the Church Catholic. He refers the inquirer to a triple 
rule, difficult, surely, and troublesome to use, compared 
,,'ith that ,vhich is ready-furnished by Rome now. Apply- 
ing his own rule to his work itself, ,ve may unhesitatingly 
conclude that the Pope's supreme authority in matters of 
Faith, is no Catholic or Apostolic truth, because he was 
ignorant of it. 
However, Roman Catholics are obliged by their profes- 
sions to appeal to Antiquity, and they therefore do so. 
But enough has been said already to sugge::;t that, where 
men are indisposed to,vards such an appeal, where they 
determine to be captious and take exceptions, and act the 
disputant and sophist rather than the earnest inquirer, it 
admits of ea
y evasion, and may be made to conclude any- 
thing or nothing. The Rule of Vincent is not of a mathe- 
matical or demonstrative character, but Inoral, and re- 
quires practical judgn1ent and good sense to npply it. 
For instance: what is meant by being" taught. alu:ays " .2 
does it mean in every century, or every year, or every 
month? Does" ererywltere" mean in every country, or 
in every diocese? .A.nd does "the Consent of FatllC10s" 
require us to produce the direct testimony of everyone of 
Hnle is for use in the free controversy which precedes and may super8cde 
the exercise of infallihility. A pns
3ge from my Apologia, p. 2G7, writtcn 
with anothcr drift, will illustrate this point. "All through Church history 
from the first, how slow is authority in interfering! Perhnpg Ii local 
trncher, or a doctor in some local school, hazards a proposition, Ilnd It 
controversy ensues. It 8moulùers or burns in one place, no one inh'rpo
ing; 
Rome simply lets it nlonc. Then it comes before a Bishop. . . Then it 
comc!- before a Luiversity, nnd it UUl
' he' condemneù by tbo theological 
faculty. . . Home is 6till silent. . . ::\Ie:mwhile tho question has becn 
vcntilated nnd turncd over und ovcr again," &c. t.\.c. . . Vid. n parallel 
pa8snge i1ifr. I..ccture xiii.; and so l)erronc de nom. l)ont. p. 517, "Cum 
aliquis error uut hæresi
," &c. &c.J 
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thenl ? How many Fathers, how many places, ho,v many 
instances constitute a fulfihnent of the test proposed ? It 
is, then, from the nature of the case, a condition which 
never can be satisfied as fully as it might have been; it 
adlnits of various and unequal application in various 
instances; and what degree of application is enough Inust 
be decided by the same principles which guide us in the 
conduct of life, which determine us in politics, or trade, or 
'war, which lead us to accept Revelation at all, for which 
,ve have but probability to sho,v at most; nay, to believe in 
the existE
nce of an Intelligent Creator. This character, 
indeed, of Vincent's Canon, will but reconlmend it to the 
disciples of the School of Butler, from its agreement 'vith 
the analogy of nature; but it affords a ready loophole for 
such as do not wish to be persuaded, of which both Pro- 
testant and Roman controversialists are not slo,v to avail 
themsel Yes. 1 


7. 
As to the latter, \vith whom \ve are here concerned, let 
us suppose some passage from Antiquity to contradict their 
present doctrine, and then its being objected to them. that 
what even one early,vriter directly contradicted in his day 
was not Catholic teaching at the time he contradicted it ; 
-forthwith they unhesitatingly condemn the passage as 
unsound and mistaken. 8 And then follo\vs the question, 
is the ancient writer who is quoted to be credited as report- 


7 [Surely this unmanageab1eness is a reason against Vincent's Rule being 
the dÏ\'inely appointed instrument by which Uevelation is to be brought 
home to individuals. 'Vithout offending bJ the use of a priori un- 
Butlcrian arguments (though Butler does use them too), we may surely say 
that a Uevelation is intended to reveal. But, if this Hulc is all that is 
given us for the interpretation of Scripture or of Antiquity, it is a " Iucus 
à non lucendo."J 
8 [\\"hat do Catholic theologians more than the author himself did a 
few pages back, when he discarded the statements of Pope Gregory, Gregory 
Kyssen, Ephraim, Austin, Cyril, Tertullian, and Origcn, when those Fathers 
contradicted, not .AntiquitJ, but the Anglican view of Antiquit
, ?] 
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ing the current views of his age, or had he the hardihood, 
though he knew them well, to contradict, yet ,,'ithout 
saying he contradicted them? and this can only be decided 
by the circurnstances of the case, which an ingenious 
disputant n1ay easily turn this way or that. They proceed 
in the same "Tay, though anum bel' of authorities be 
adduced; one is misinterpreted, another is put out of sight, 
a third is admitted but undervalued. This is not said by 
way of accusation here, though of course it is a heavy charge 
against the Ron1anists; nor with the adlnission that their 
attempts are successful, for, after all, ,yords have a distinct 
meaning in spite of sophistry, and there is a true and a 
false in every matter. I am but showing hOle Romanists 
reconcile their abstract reverence for .A.ntiquity with their 
ROlnanif'm,-with their creed, and their notion of the 
Church's infallibility in declaring it;9 how small their 
success i:;, and how great their unfairness, is another 
question. 'Yhatevcr judgment ,ve form either of their 
conduct or its issue, 
uch is the fact, that they extol the 
l
"athers as a whole, and disparage them individually;l they 
call them one by one Doctors of the Church, yet they 
explain away one by one their argulnents, judgnlCut, and 
testimony. They refuse to combine their separate and 
coincident statclllellts; they take each by himself, and spttle 
with the first before they go on to the next. 2 ..And thus 
their boasted reliance on the Fathers con1es, at l
ngth, to 
this,-to identify Catholicity with the decrees of Councils, 
and to adn1Ït those Councils only which the Pope has 
confirmeù. 
9 [Is llot this prc('isely the method of other controversialists bc!ooide the 
Homan? :\Iuy it not be retorted, "This is ]1,010 Anglicans g'ct ovcr :-;t. 
(ìrcgory X
.s::;cn's witness to trammbstulltialion, and ::;t. Ephraim's to the 
glorie::; of Mary," &e. &('. ?] 
I l \\T e disparage them only so f:lr as thi
, that \\'c ùo not hold cven the 
grcatest of them to he infalliblc, whcl"l'ßs the Church is infallible.] 
2 l l'his ought to be provcd by illstancl's, us being n catcgorical uuù 
definite chargc.] 
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Such is that peculiarity of Romanism which is now' to 
be illustrated; and with this purpose I will first quote one 
or two passages from writers of authority, by way of show- 
in o the abstract reverence in which Romanism holds the 
o 
Fathers, and then show from others how little they carry 
it into practice. 


8. 
Bossuet, in his celebrated Exposition, thus speaks: 
"The Catholic Church, far from wishing to become abso- 
lute mistress of her faith, as it is laid to her charge, has, 
on the contrary, done everything in her power to tie up 
her hands, and to deprive herself of the rneans of innova- 
tion; for she not only submits to Holy Scripture, but in 
order to banish for ever these arbitrary interpretations, 
,vhich would substitute the fancies of men for Scripture, 
she hath bound herself to interpret it, in ,vhat concerns 
faith and morality, according to the sense of the Holy 
Fathers, from which she professes never to depart; declar- 
ing by all the Councils, and by all the professions of faith 
,vhich she has published, that she receives no dogma that 
is not conformable to the Tradition of all preceding 
ages." 3 

Iilner, in his End of Controversy, adopts the same 
tone. "'Vhen any fresh controversy arises in the Church, 
the fundamental maxim of the Bishops and Popes, to ,vhom 
it belongs to decide upon it, is, not to consult their o,vn 
private opinion or interpretation of Scripture, but to in- 
quire '"rhat is and has ever been the doctrine of the 
Church' concerning it. Hence, their cry is and ever has 
been, on such occasions, as well in her Councils as out of 
them, 'So ,ve have received, so the Universal Church 
believes, let there be no new doctrine, none but what has 
been delivered down to us by Tradition.' " Again:" The 
3 Chap. xix. 
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infallibility . . . of our Church is not a po\ver of telling 
all things, past, present, and to come, such as the Pagans 
ascribed to their oracles; but merely the aid of God's 
Holy Spirit, to enable her truly to decide what her faith 
is, and eyer has been, in such articles as have been made 
known to her by Scripture and Tradition." 4 It seems 
from these passages, that the ,,'ritings of Antiquity are to 
be considered as limitations and safeguards put upon the 
Church's teaching, records by which she is ever bound 
to direct her course, out of which she ascertains and proves 
those doctrinal statements in ,vhich, when formally made, 
she is infallible. The same view is contained in the fol- 
lowing extracts from Bellarmine, except that, writing, not 
an Apology, but in controversy, he insists less pointedly 
upon it. For instance: ""T e do not impugn, nay we 
maintain against impugners, that the first foundation of 
our faith is the "\V ord of God," that is, written and un- 
,,-ritten, "ministered by Apostles and Prophets: . . . 
only we add, that, besides this first foundation. another 
secondary foundation is needed, that is, the witness of the 
Church. For we do not know for certain what God has 
revealed, except by the te.slÙnony of the Church."fi ....\.nd 
in another place: "That alone is matter of faith, ,vhich is 
revealed by God, either mediately or immediately; but 
divine revelations are partly written, partly un,vritten. 
And so the decrees of Councils and Popes, and the Consent 
of Doctors, . . then only make a doctrine un article of 
faith, ,,-hen they explain the Word of God, or deduce any- 
thing from it."G 


9. 
1..et us DO\V proceed from the theory of the noman 
Church to its practice. This is seen in the actual conduct 
-I Lctters xi. null ",ii. ð Dc Y crb. Dl'i llllcrpr. iii. 10. 
ti De Purg. i. 1",. 
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of its theologians, some of whom shall here be citeà as a 
sanlple of the ,,,hole. 
1. l?irst, I refer to the ,veIl-known occasion of Bishop 
Bull's writing his "Defence of the Nicene Faith." lIe ,vas 
led to do so by an attack upon the orthodoxy of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers from a quarter whence it was at first sight 
little to be expected. The learned assailant was not an 
Arian, or Socinian, or Latitudinarian, but Petavius, a 
member of the Jesuit body. The tendency of the portion 
of his great ,vork on Theological Dogmas which treats of 
the IIoly Trinity, is too plain to be mistaken. The his- 
torian Gibbon does not scruple to pronounce that its 
"object. or at least, effect," was "to arraign," and as he 
considers, successfully, "the faith of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers ;" and it was used in no long time by Arian 
'writers in their own justification. Thus, Romanist, heretic, 
and infidel unite with one another in this instance in 
denying the orthodoxy of the first centuries, just as at this 
moment the same three parties are banded together to 
oppose ourselves. 'Ve trust ,ve see in this circumstance an 
omen of our own resemblance to the Primitive Church, since 
'we hold a C01nnlon position with it towards these parties, 
and are in the centre point, as of doctrine, so of attack. 
But to return to Petavius. This learned author, in his 
elaborate work on the Trinity, shows that he would rather 
prove the early Confessors and 
Iartyrs to be heterodox, 
than that they should exist as a court of appeal from the 
decisions of his own Church; and he accordingly sacrifices, 
,vithout remorse, Justin, Clement, Irenæus, and their 
brethrpn, to the maintenance of the infallibility of Rome. 
Or to put the matter in another point of view, truer, per- 
haps, though less favourable still to Petavius,-he consents 
that the Catholic doctrine of the IIoly Trinity should so 
far rest on the mere declaration of the Church,7 that be- 
7 [So far from making the Trinitarian doctrine" rest on the mere declal'a- 
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fore it was formally defined, there was DO heresy in r0ject- 
ing it, provided he can thereby gain for Rome the freedom 
of making decrees unfettered by the recorded judgnlents 
of Antiquity. 


10. 


This it ,vas which excited the zeal of our great theo- 
logian, Bishop ]
ull, \vhoul I will here quote, both Ül order 
to avail Il1yself of his authority, and because of the force 
and clearness of his remarks. In the introduction then of 
his celebrated work, after enulnerating certain heretical 
and latitudinarian attempts to disparage t.he orthodoxy 
of the Ante-:
lcene centuries, he speaks as follo,vs of 
Petavius :- 
"But I am beyond measure astonished at that great 
and profoundly learned man, l)ionysius Petavius; who, for 
all the reverence which he professes for the Kicene Council, 
and his constant acknowledgn1ent that the faith confirmed 
in it against the Arians, is truly Apostolic and Catholic, 
yet makes an adnlÏssion to theIn, \\Thich, if it holds, goes 
the full length of establishing their heresy, and of dis- 
paraging, and so overthrowing, the credit and authority 
of tbe Kicene Council; naInely, that the Rulers and 
Fathers of the Church before its date were nearly all of 
the very sanle scntinlCnts as .A.rius. . . . . . . 'Yhat was 
Petavius's view in so writing, it is difficult to say. SOllle 
suspect that he was secretly an Arian, and wished by these 
Incans insidiously to recomlnend the heresy to others. 
Tbis was the opinion of Sandi us," the heretical writer, 
" wholn T just now mentioned. . . . . ![o\"e\"er, l\
t
n'ius's 
own "Titillg:s make it, I think, abundantly clear, that 
this pretender's fSupposition is altogether fabe. [f bûIl1C 
ulldcrhan(l purpose Inust be as:signcJ for his ,yriting as he 


tion of thc Church," he has n Prcf:H'c of six chaptprs in order to 8how 
that it is to be receivcd 011 thc warraut of n continuous tru(lilion.] 
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did, and it be not sufficient to ascribe it to his custonlary 
audacity and recklessness in criticizing and animadverting 
on the Holy Fathers, I should give my opinion that this 
author, as being a Jesuit, had in view the interests of 
Popery rather than of Arianism. For, granting the Catho- 
lic Doctors of the first three centuries held nearly all of 
them that very error of doctrine, which the Nicene Council 
afterwards condemned in Arius as heresy (which is Pe- 
tavius's statement), two things ,vill readily follow: first, 
that little deference is to be paid to the Fathers of the 
first three centuries, to "rhom reformed Catholics specially 
appeal, as if in their time t.he chief articles of the 
Christian faith were not yet sufficiently understood and 
developed; next, thL<.t {Ecumenical Councils have the 
po,ver of framing or (as Petavius speaks) of establishing 
and publishing new articles of faith, which may fitly 
serye to prepare the ground for those additions which 
the Fathers at Trent annexed to the Rule of Faith and 
obtruded on Christendom; though even this will not be a 
sufficient defence of the Roman faith, since the meeting at 
Trent ,vas anything but a General Council. However, the 
masters of that school, it seems, feel no compunction at 
erecting their own pseudo-catholic faith on the ruins of that 
which is truly Catholic. The Divine oracles themselves 
are to be convicted of undue obscurity, the most holy Doc. 
tors, Bishops, and l\Iartyrs of the primitive Church are to 
be charged with heresy; so that in one .way or other the 
credit and authority of the degenerate Roman Church 
may be patched up and made good. At the same time 
these sophists, to be sure, are the very men to execrate us 
as brethren of cursed Iram, and scoffers and despisers of 
the venerable Fathers of the Church, and to boast that 
they themselves religiously follow the faith of the ancient 
Doctors, and hold their writings in highest reverence. 
That such a nefarious purpose led to Petavius's statement, 
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I do not dare say for certain, but leave the lTIatter to the 
heart-searching God. :àleanwhile, what the Jesuit has 
written, as it is most welcome to l110dern Arians (all of 
whom on that account revere and en1brace him as their 
champion), so, as I would affirm confidently, it is manifestly 
contrary to truth, and most injurious and slanderous as 
well to\vards the Nicene Fathers as the Ante-
icene."8 
So remarkable an instance as this is not of every day's 
occurrence. I do not mean to say there have been many 
such systematic and profound attempts as this on the part 
of Petavius, at what may be justly called parricide. 
Rome even, steeled as she is against the kindlier feelings, 
when it is required by her interests, has more of tender mercy 
left than to bear them often. In this very instance, the 
French Church indirectly showed their compunction at 
the crime, on Bull's subsequent defence of the Nicene 
Anathema, by transmitting to him, through Bossuet, the 
congratulations of the whole clergy of France assembled at 
St. Germain's, for the service he had rendered to the 
Church Catholic. 9 


11. 
2. TIo","ever, not even the Gallican Church, moderate as 
she confessedly has been, can side with Rome without 
cooling in loyalty towards the primitive ages; as will 
appear by the following remarks extracted from the 13ene- 
dictine edition of St. Ambrose. The 13cnedictincs of St. 
)Iaur are, a
 is ,veIl known, of a school in the Roman 
8 Dcfcns. :Fiù. Niccn. Proæm. 9 7, 8. 

 [That is, one man was disrespectful to the early Father
, and the whole 
of the lìallican Church rose up ngainst him: 110W does this prove thut 
Catholics generally nre accustomed t.o "explain nway the nrgu1llent
, judg- 
ment, mIll testimony" of the Fathers? .Anù, as to Petaviu
, let it be 
observeù, he was maintuining just the doctrine which Anglicans also maintain 
concerning the Blessed Trinity, not innovating; and was" explaining away" 
nothin
 in Justin, Origen, &c. It was Bull who, rightly or wrongly, ex- 
IJlnined away seeming heterodoxies in them.] 
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Church dist.inct from the Jesuits, to whom Petavius 
belonged. So much so, that the Benedictine edition of 
Bossuet's works is accused of J ansenism, at least so I under- 
stand the English editor of hi
 Exposition, ",ho speaks 
of its being "infected with the spirit of that sect which 
disfigures everything that it touches." 1 Their learning 
and can dour are 'well known; and one can bardlyaccuse 
those ",ho spend their lives in an act of ministration towards 
the holy Fathers, of any intentional irreverence towards 
them. The following passage occurs in their introduction 
to one of the works of St. Ambrose, on occasion of that 
Father making some Etate1nents at variance with tbe 
present Ronlan vie,vs of the intermediate state :- 
"It is not indeed wonderful that Ambrose should have 
written in this way concerning the state of souls; but 
what seems almost incredible is the uncertainty and incon- 
sistency of the holy Fathers on the subject, fr01Jl tile 1:erl/ 
times of tile ..Ap08tles to the Pontificate of Gregory XI. and 
the Council of Florence; that is, .for alJnost the u,-lwle of 
fourteen centuries. For they not only differ from one 
another, as ordinarily llappens in such questions b
fore tlle 
Ohurch has defined, but they are even inconsistent with 
themselves, sometimes allo,ving, sometimes denying to 
the sanle souls the enjoyment of the clear vision of the 
Divine Nature." 2 
It may be asked, how it is the fault of the Benedictines 
if the Fathers are inconsistent ,,"ith each other and with 
themselves in any point; and what harm there is in 
stating the fact, if it is undeniable? But my complaint 
with them would be on a different O'round , viz. that they 
b 
 
profess to kno,v better than the Fathers; that they, or 
rather the religious system which they are bound to 
follow, consider questions to be determinable on ,vhich 
1 Vid. Palmer on the Church, i. 11. Append. 1. 

 .Admonit. in Lib". de Bono 
rortis. 
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the early Fathers were ignorant, and suppose the Church 
is so absolutely the author of our faith, that \vhat the 
Fathers did not believe, we must believe under pain of 
forfeiting heaven. 3 'Vhether Rome be right or wrong, 
this instance contains an acknowledgment, as far as it 
goes, that her religion is not that of the Fathers; that her 
Creed is as novel as those Protestant extravagancies from 
which in other respects it is so far remo\ed. 


12. 


3. I will pass on to another instance of the disrespect 
shown by Roman theologians to,vards the ancient Fathers, 
from Bellarmine's celebrated 'work on the Controversies of 
Faith. The name of this eminent writer is familiar to 
most persons who have ever so little knowledge of our dis- 
putes w'ith Itorne; but it brings ,vith it less favourable 
associations than its owner deserves. The better the man 
individually, the worse the system that makes him 
Bpeak uncandidlyor presumptuously; and that both as a 
man and as a writer he has no ordinary qualities, will be 
clear from ",'hat is said of him by two }
nglish authors of 
this day, who are far froIH agreeing either with hin1 or with 
each other. Bishop 
[arsh, in his COlnparative View of 
the Churches of .England and Rome, calls hinl H the most 
acute, the most methodical, the most comprehensive, and 
at the same time one qf the 11l0st candid anlong the contro- 


3 [The answer to this is an exposition of the doctrine of the growth nnd 
development in the Catholic mind, as time goes on, ofthe Apostolic depositum. 
It is difficult for anyone to deny that there arc points of doctrine on which the 
Church is clmrer now than in the first age. 'Ye are not the only parties who 
maintain thi
; our opponents maintain it also, in thcir 0\\ Il creed. "'ill 
any Anglican deny that (say) Dr. Pusey has not n more e>..act, a truer 
view of the" .Filioql1c" than Theodoret or St. John Damt\
('ellc? \\'ill any 
Protl'stnnt deny that Luther, in hi
" .Articulus p.tantis vd cndentis Ecclesiæ," 
a;aw Gospel truth with a l\llninousne

 amI assurance whid., the)' consider, 
was not enjoYCll by 
t. Basil, St. .Ambrose, unù St. ChrJsostolU ?] 
YOL. I. }O' 
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versialists of the Church of Rome." 4 On the other hand, a 
recent writer of very different religious sympathies from 
the Bishop, speaks of him in a spirit honourable both to 
himself and the subject of his panegyric. "I cannot 
read," he says, "the pious practical works of Bellarmine, 
himself the great defender of Popery, and know that 
he said, 'upon account of the uncertainty of life it is 
most safe to rely on Christ alone,' without hoping that 
he was led before his death to renounce all confidence 
in anything but God's testirnony concerning His Son, 
and so became a child of our heavenly Father, and an 
heir of our Saviour's kingdom." 5 Others may humbly 
trust he was all through his life, as he had been first 
made in Baptism, a child of grace; but, however this 
be, the testimony afforded to Bellarmine's personal piety 
in this extract is express, and under the circumstances 
relnarkable. 
To these may be added what 
Iosheim says of hilfi: 
"His candour and plain dealing exposed him," he say
, 
"to the censures of several divines of his own communion; 
for he col1ected with diligence the reasons and objections 
of his adversaries, and proposed them for the n10st 
part in their full force with integrity and exactness. IIad 
he been less remarkable on account of his fidelity and 
industry, had he taken care to select the weakest argu- 
ments of his antagonists, and to render them still ,veaker 
by proposing th81n in an imperfect and unfaithful light, 
his fame would have been much greater among the 
friends of Rome than it actually is."6 


4 Cbapter 1. 
5 Bickcrstetb on Popery, p. 8. 
6 Vol. iv. p. 206. Bellarmine's work was excepted against in tlle Index: 
of Sextus V. The evidence of tbis fact, whicb seemed to need clearing up, 
has latcly been brougbt out by l\Ir. Gibbings in bis Reprint of the Index, 
Rnd by :\lr. :\Iendham. 
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13. 
Let us turn then to the ,york of an author thus candid 
as a theologian, thus highly endo,ved as a man. 
In his treatise in defence of Purgatory, he uses severe 
language against Calvin, who represents the Fathers as 
speaking doubtfully concerning that doctrine. " This," he 
says, "is intolerable hardihood or ignorance; for first, had 
they now.here mentioned Purgatory by name, yet their 
sentiments about it had been sufficiently plain from their 
distinct statements that the souls of certain believers 
need relief and are aided by the prayers of the living. 
Next, there are the clearest passages in the Fathers, in 
which Purgatory is asserted, qf 10ldch I will cite some 
feu'." Then follow extracts froIn twenty-two Fathers in 
cyidence; and so he brings his proof to an end, and 
dismisses that head of his subject. Now will it be 
belieyed that in a subsequent chapter, in recounting the 
various errord concerning Purgatory, he enUlnerates some 
of the same I?athers, as holding one or other of theuI, nay, 
holding thelD in SOllIe of the .very passages which he had 
ah'ead y adduced in proof of the tenet of his Church! lIe 
cnUIneratcs Origen, St. An1 brose, St. IIilary, Lactantius, 
and St. Jeronle, as apparently, in one or other respect, con- 
travening or diverging- froIH tbe Tridelltine doctrine. Of 
these he surrenùers Origen altogether; JeroIlle he ex- 
culpates, but rather by nleans of other extracts than as 
clearing up what ,vas objectionable in the passage he first 
quoted. ..As to the rest, he allows that they all "sounù 
erroneous," but says that" they may be understood" in 
an unexceptionable sense; though after all, of one of the 
two best meanings which Inu)' be put upon the words of 
SOInf' of then], ho can but pronoun co at Hlost that he 
" neither affirrns nor condellllls it." 7 
; Dc Purgat. i. 10; ii.1. [This explanation may be given of lll'1larminc's 
l)rocceding, viz. that a" consensus Pi.ltrum " i
, 
\ëcorùing to Vinccut':) Rule, 
F 2 
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To explain the state of the case, it is necessary to 
observe, that various early writers speculate on the possi- 
bility of fire constituting at the Judgment a trial of the 
integrity of all believers, however highly gifted in faith 
and holiness. This opinion, whatever be its value, differs 
from the notion of Purgatory, not to mention other 
respects, in time, place, and subjects; yet certain passages 
from the Fathers containing it and other private notions, 
are enumerated by Bellarmine, first as instances in his 
inductive proof, then as exceptions to the doctrine thereby 
established. The only alleviation of this strange inconsis- 
tency is that he quotes, not the very same sentences both for 
and against his Church's doctrine, but neighbouring ones. 
14. 
K ow, do I mean to accuse so serious and good a 
man as Bel1armine of wilful unfairness in this procedure? 
No. Yet it is difficult to enter into the state of mind 
under which he ,vas led into it. Ho,vever we explain it, 
so much is clear, that the Fathers are only so far of use in 
the eyes of Romanists as they prove the Roman doctrines; 
and in no sense are allowed to interfere with the con- 
clusions which their Church has adopted; that they are of 
authority when they seem to agree ,vith Rome, of none 
if they differ. But, if I Inay venture to account in 
Bellarmine's o,vn person for wbat is in controversy con- 
fessedly unfair, I would observe as follows, though what I 
say may seem to border on refinement. 
A llomanist then cannot really argue in defence of the 
Roman doctrines; he has too firm a confidence in their 
truth, if he is sincere in his profession, to enable him 
critically to adjust the due weight to be given to this or that 
necessary for the validity of the argument from Antiquity; and therefore he 
had quite a right to adduce in his proof of Purgatory that doctrine in which 
they all agreed together, while he rejected those points in which they 
differed from ench other.] 
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evidence. He assumes his Church's conclusion as true; 
and the facts or witnesses he adduces are rather brought to 
receive an interpretation than to furnish a proof. His 
highest aim is to show the mere consistency of his theory, 
its possible adjustment ,vith the records of .L\.ntiquity. I 
am not here inquiring how much of high but misdirected 
moral feeling is implied in this state of mind; certainly as 
'\\ e advance in perception of the Truth, we all become less 
fitted to be controversialists. 


15. 


If this be the true explanation of Bellarmine's strange 
error, the more it tends to exculpate him, the more deeply 
it crin1inates his system. IIe ceases to be chargeable ,vith 
unfairness only in proportion as the notion of the infalli- 
bility of Rome is admitted to be the sovereign and engross- 
ing tenet of his communion, the foundation-stone, or (as it 
n1ay bo called) the fulcruln of its theology.s I consider, 
then, that when he first adduces the above-mentioned 
Fathers in proof of Purgatory, he ,vas really but interpret- 
ing them; he was teaching ,vhat they ought to mean,-\vhat 
in charity they must be supposed to mean,-what they 
might n1can, aB far as the vcry words w'ent,-probably 
Incant, considering tho Church so meant,-and might be 
takcn to mean, even if their authors did not so meau, from 
the notion that they spoke vaguely, and, as children, that 
they really meant something else than what they fOl'lllally 
said, and that, after all, they were but the spokesIllen of 
the then existing Church, which, though in silence, cer- 
tainly held, as being the Church, that sarne doctrine which 
ItoItle has since defined and published. This is to treat 


8 [But if infallibility exists in the Church, it must supersede, fiB far as tho 
gift is exercised, all argument and all authority of doctors; now the nnthor 
himself nllows in Lecture viii. that the Church is infallible, at least according 
to the divine intention.] 
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Bellarmine with the saIne charity with which he has on 
this supposition treated the Fathers, and it is to be hoped 
with a nearer approach to the matter of fact. 
So much as to his first use of them; but afterwards, in 
noticing what he considers erroneous opinions on the 
subject, he treats them not as organs of the Church 
Infallible, but as individuals, and interprets their language 
by its literal sense, or by the context," and in consequence 
condenlns it. 1'he Fathers in question, he seenlS to say, 
really held as modern Rome holds; for if they did not, 
they must have dissented from the Church of their own 
day; for the Church then held as modern Rome holds. 
And the Church then held as Rome holds now, beca.use 
Rome is the Church, and the Church ever holds the same. 
How hopeless then is it to contend with Romanists, as if 
they practically agreed with us as to the foundation of faith, 
however much they pretend to it! Ours is Antiquity,9 
theirs the existing Church. Its infallibility is their first 
principlo; belief in it is a deep prejudice quite beyond the 
reach of anything externaL It is quite clear that the 
combined testimonies of all the Fathers, supposing such a 
case, would not have a feather's ,veight against a decision 
of the Pope in Council, nor would matter at all, except for 
the Fathers' sake who had by anticipation opposed it. 
They consider that the Fathers ought to mean ,vhat Rome 
has since decreed, and that ROlne knows their meaning 
better than they themselves did. That venturesome Church 
has usurped their place, and thinks it merciful only not to 
banish outright the rivals she has dethroned. 1 By an act, 
g [No, not Antiquity, but the conclusions which divines who do not even 
pretend to be infallible, Ussher, Taylor, and Stillingfleet, draw from the 
testimonies of Antiquity as regards the articles of the Christian faith. "'"Lo, 
for instance, will be " venturous" enough to say that the twenty-two .Fathers, 
whether they agree 01' not witb Roman doctrine, are in any sort of ac- 
cordance with Anglican ?] 
1 [Those" rivals" never were Popes, never professed to be infallible.] 
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as it were, of grace, she has determined that when they 
contradict her, though not available as ,vitnesses against 
her, yet as living in times of ignorance, they are only hete- 
rodox and not heretical; and she keeps them around her 
to ask their advice when it happens to agree with her own. 
Let us then understand the position of the Romanists 
towards us; they do not really argue from the Fathers, 
though they seem to do so. They Inay affect to do so in 
our behalf, happy if by an innocent stratagem they are 
able to convert us; but all the "rhile in their own feelings 
they are taking a fa.r higher position. 2 They are teaching, 
not disputing or proving. They are interpreting what is 
obscure in Antiquity, purifying ,vhat is alloyed, correcting 
what is amiss, perfecting \vhat is incomplete, harmonizing 
w hat is various. They claim and use all its documents as 
ministers and organs of that one infallible Church) which 
once forsooth kept silence, but since has spoken; 'which 
by a divine gift 111Ust ever be consistent with herself, and 
,vhich bears with her, her own evidence of divinity. 


16. 
I have said enough perhaps to illustrate the subject in 
hand; yet various instances shall be added, which are 
noticed by our divines in the controversy.3 They are froIn 
such and so various quarters, as make them fair samples 
of the system. 
4. Cardinal Fisher, 11ishop of Rochester, ,vho suffereå 
death during the troubles in King IIenry the 8th's reigrJ, 
is a nlan, as readers of our history know, of no ordinary 
name. lie is supposed to have assisted IIenry in his work 


2 [Certainly no Catholic controversialist will say that his real grountl 
for considering (c. g.) infant baptism obligatory, is the testimony of tIlt' 
first three ccnturies. Of course ho must nppeal to the voice of thc infallibl
 
Church. On what ùo .\nglicaus rest its obligation ?] 
S Vid. Note 1 at the l'nd of this Lecture. 
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against Luther, and while in prison received a Cardinal's 
hat from the Pope. He surely is as fair a specimen of the 
Roman controversialist as could be taken. Now in one of 
his works against Luther, he thus speaks on the subject of 
modern rise of Indulgences and Purgatory :-" There are 
many things, about which no question was agitated in the 
Primitive Church, which, by the diligence of posterity, 
,vhen doubts had arisen, have now become 'clear. No 
orthodox believer, certainly, now doubts whether there be 
a Purgatory, of which, however, those early writers made 
no 
nention, or n
xt to none. Nay, the Greeks up to this 
day do not believe it. . Nor did the Latins, all at once, nor 
save gradually, apprehend the truth of this matter. For 
faith, ,vhether in Purgatory or in Indulgences, was not so 
necessary in the Primitive Church as no\v. For then love 
so burned, that everyone was ready to lneet death for Christ. 
Crimes were rare: and such as occurred, were avenged by 
the great severity of the Canons. N ow, however, a good 
part of the people would rather give up Christianity itself, 
than bear the rigour of the Canons; so that it was not 
without the especial providence of the Holy Spirit, that, 
after the lap8e of so 'Jnany years, belief in Purgatory and 
the use of Indulgences ,vas generally received by the 
orthodox. As long as there ,vas no care of Purgatory, no 
one sought for Indulgences. For the consideration of 
Indulgences depends entirely on it. If you take away 
Purgatory, what is the use of Indulgences? for we should 
not need these, but for it. By considering, then, that 
Purgatory ,vas for some time unknown, and then believed 
by certain persons, by degrees, partly from revelations, 
partly from the Scriptures, and so at length, that faith in 
it became firmly and generally received by the orthodox 
Church, we shall most easily form our view of Indul- 
gences." 4 
4 Assert. Luther. Confut. 18. [Here again we derive an explanation of 
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17. 


5. )ledina, a Spanish Franciscan of the same century, 
'" ell esteemed for his learning in the Fathers and Councils, 
,vhen ,vriting upon the subject of Episcopacy, is led to 
consider the opinion of St. Jerome, ,vho is accused by many 
of expressing himself incorrectly concerning it. This is 
not the place to examine that Father's views; l\Iedina 
does examine thenl, and, in consequence, charges hinl with 
agreeing with the Aerian heretics. Not content with this, 
he brings a similar charge against Ambrose, Augustine, 
Sedulius, Primasius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Ecunlenius, 
and Theophylact. This, in addition to its untenable 
nature, is, indeed, a startling accusation in the mouth of 
one, who, according to the abstract profession of his Church, 
is bound to direct himself by the judgment of Antiquity. 
The circumstance of error in a single Father we could bear 
without any great surprise; but should there be so many 
of them upon one side as he supposes in the case before him, 
perchance ,ve are the heretics, and they the witnesses of 
Catholic doctrine. To those, however, who rest upon the 
Church's Infallibility, there is cprtainly no danger of such 
a mi::,fortune. ltledina, feeling himself in that position, and 


whut at first sig11t certainly is startling, by referring to the doctrine of the 
Development of the Catholic Creed. Its principle and defence arc found in 
tlle Tract of Yinccnt, spoken of by the author a few pagcs back, ag so great an 
authority in the present controversy. He 8UYS: "Forsitan dicit aliquis, 
nullusnc ergo in Ecclesiâ Christi profeciu8 habebitur rí'1igiollis? Habeatur 
plauè, ct maximus. . . . bed ita tamen, ut vere profectu8 sit ille 1ìùei, non 
pcrmutntio. . . . Imitctur animarum rcIigio ratioucm eorporum, (iUW licet 
nnnorum proccssu numcros suos (.'voh'unt et c
 pliccut, eadem talUcn lJum Crfillt 
permanent. .:\1 ultum intcrest intcr pueritiro florem et t'enectutis maturita- 
tem . . . parva lactantium mcmbra, magnnjuvenum, eadem ipsa suut tumcn. 
. . . Fas est ut priscu ilIa cælcstis pLilosophiæ dogmnta processl1 temporis 
excurcntur, limentur, poli:mtur; scù nefas est ut commutl'ntm'. Accipiant 
licet evidcntillm, lucelU, distinctioucm; sed retillcant llccesso l
t plcnitudi- 
nelli, iutt'gritatcm, pruprictatem." 28-30.] 
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independent of all the Fathers brought together, thus 
rell1arks: "Thus spoke n1en other,vise most holy, and IllOst 
thoroughly acquainted ,vith the Holy Scriptures; yet this 
opinion of theirs was condemned by the Church, first in 
Aerius, then 
n the 'Valdenses, lastly in 'Vickliffe." And 
presently, "From respect to Jerome and those Greek 
Fathers, this opinion ,vas in their case hushed up, or 
tolerated . . . . but in the case of those heretics, who in 
many other points also dissented from the Church, it has 
always been condemned as heretical." 5 It is fair to add 
that Dellarmine, who quotes this passage to refute it, speaks 
of it ,,'ith severity. 6 
6. To the same purport is the follo"ring avowal of the 
University of Douay, as contained in the Belgic Expurga- 
tory Index. "In the old. Catholic writers we suffer very 
Inany errors, and ,ve extenuate them, excuse them, fre- 
quently find out some explanation and so deny them, and 
assign sOlne fitting sense, when they are objected in dis- 
putations." 7 


5 De Clericis, i. 15. The passages quoted are as follows: "Atque ita isti 
viri alioqui sanetissimi et sanetarum scripturarum consultissimi; quorum 
tamen sententiam prius in Aerio, deillde in \Valdensibus, postremo Joanne 
"ïclefo damuavit Ecclesia. . . . Ergo in Hieronymo et Græcis illis Patribus, 
olim propt
r eo rum honorem et reverentiam hæc sententia aut dissimulabatur 
aut tolerabatur, quanquam Christianis ac Tbeologicis disputationibus semper 
repulsam paterrntur; in iBis eontra hæreticis, Aerio, &c. quod in aliis 
quoque multis ab Ecclesiâ dcclinarcnt, tanquam hæretica semper est dam- 
nata." De Saer. Hom. continent. i. 5. pp. 5, 6. 
6 [How then can :1\fedilla, any more than Petavius, be taken as the 
represeutath'e of Catholic theologians, considering that, as the GallicRn 
Church protested against tho latter, so the foremost and pattern Catholic 
controver:;ialist of the Reformation era, TIellarmine, enters bis protest against 
the former?] 
7 Taylor's Dissuasive, i. i. 1. vol. x. p. 136. Gibbings, Preface, p. y.liv. 
The passage stands thus in the Index: "Ut Liber TIertrami Pres. ùe Corp. et 
Sang. Domini tolerari emel1ùatus queat.-J udieiull1 Universitatis Dua- 
censis ceusoriùus probatum. Quanquam librum istum magni non existemus 
ll1omenti, . . . attamen cum jam sæpe reeusus sit et lectus a plurimis, &e. 
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7. It is not surprising, with these sentinlents, that 
Romanists should have undertaken before now to snppress 
and correct portions of the Fathers' .writings. An edition 
of St. 
\.ustill published at Venice contains the following 
most suspicious confession: "Besides the recovery of 
many passages by collation with ancient copies, we have 
taken care to 'rnnOl'e u:hafcver 'ìnight infect tile }Ilinds qf tile 
.faitlifulváth heretical pravity, or turn thclll aside frolll the 
Catholic and orthodox faith."s And a corrector of the 
press at Lyons, of the n1iddle of the 16th century, com- 
plains that he was obliged by certain Franciscans to can- 
cel various passages of St. Ambrose, "Those works he was 
engaged upon. 9 


18. 


8. The Council of Constance furnishes us with a 
memorable instance of the 
ame disregard for ....\.ntiquity 
to which the whole Ron1an Communion is comn1Ítted, in 
the decree by .which it formally debars the laity froIti the 
participation of the Cup in the Lord's Supper. There is 
no need here of entering into the defence put forward by 
its advocates, as if the Church had a certain di:scretion 
committed to her in the ....\.dnlinistration of the SaCraIllents, 
and used it in this prohibition, as in the substitution of 
affusion for iUlnlcrsion in Baptism. Even allowing this 


. . [cum] ill catholicis vctcribus nliis plu1'imos fcrumus c1'1'orcs, et extclluemu
, 
CXCUSClllUS, cxcogitato COU1mcnto perf:rope llcgcmus, ct commodum iis sensum 
nffillg:ullUS, dum opponuntur in disputationibns aut in conflictiol1iLus CUlU 
nùvc1'sa1'iis, non vidcmus cur non callùem æquitatcm ct diligcntclll rccogni- 
tiollem mcrcntur Bcrtrnmus," &c.-p. 11. cd. 15U9. 
S U In quo, prwtcl' locorum multorum rcstitutiol1cm secundum ('()l1atimwm 
vctcrum exclllplarium, curavimus rcmovcri illa omnill, qUID tidelimn m('nt
s 
11:L'rctic:l pr:l\'itlltc posscnt inficcrc, nut à catholictl. orthodo\.â fide deviare." 
Vid. 'l'1I)"lo1', Diss. Part. ii. i. G. vol. x. p. W7. 
v "Qui pro fil1ctoritatc has omncs pagillas dispunxerunt, \1t viùcs, ct il1us 
8uLstitui in locum priorum curavcl"uut, l,rætcr OlllllClll librorum nu
trorllU1 
fidem." Ibid. 
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for argument's sake, the question simply is whether the 
spirit of the following passage is one of reverence for 
Antiquity :- 
" Altlwugh ," says the Council, in tlte prÏ1nitit'e Gkurcll the 
Sacrament 'lcas 'received by tlw faitl!ful 'under both kinds, yet 
for the avoiding some dangers and scandals, this custom 
has been reasonably introduced, that it be received by the 
consecrating persons under both kinds, and by the laity 
only under the bread; since it is to be most firmly be- 
lieved, and in no wise to be doubted, that the entire 
Body and Blood of Christ is truly contained as well under 
the bread as under the ,vine." 1 The Primitive Ohurch, 
,ve can believe, has authority as the legitimate Expositor 
of Ohrist's nleaning; she acts not frolll her own discretion, 
but from Ohrist and His Apostles. 2 'Ve communicate in 
the morning, not in the evening, though He did in 
the evening, because she, IIis ,york and pattern to us, 
,vas used to do so. For the same reason we baptize In- 
fants, and consider the washing the feet no Sacrament, 
though Iris own ,vords, literally taken, command the 
latter far nlore strongly than the former observance. But, 
what is to be thought of a theology ,vhich, on its own 
authority, on mere grounds of expedience, to avoid dan- 
gers and scandals, reverses what itself confesses to be the 
custom of the Church from the time of the Apostles? 


19. 
9. Such was the conduct of the Council of Oonstance. 
Cardinal Cusa justifies its decree in a passage which shall 
be next referred to. He may be taken as the representa- 
tive of two great parties in the Ohurch in the fifteenth 
century. lie was present at the Oouncil of Basil, being 


1 Act. Cone. Constant. Sess. 13. 
2 [Catholics of course hold that, whatever the Primitive Church could 
lawfully do, that and such as that can be done by bel' in every age.] 
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an upholder of the rights of a General Council above the 
Pope. Afterwards he joined the Pope who was then cen- 
sured, and assisted at Florence, but without modifying his 
former opinions. 'Vith this double claim upon our notice, 
he rests his defence of the withholding of the cup from 
the laity, on an argument which is thus summed up by 
Bishop Taylor: H If the Church do expound any evan- 
gelical sense contrary to ,vhat the current sense and practice 
of the Catholic Primitive Church did, not that, but this 
present interpretation Inust be taken for the way of salva- 
tion, for God changes Ilis judgment as the Church does."3 
10. Lastly, I quote the ,vords of Cornelius ì\Iussus, 
Bishop of Bitonto, who acted a conspicuous part at the 
Council of Trent: "I for my part, to speak candidly, 
would rather credit one Pope in matters touching the faith, 
than a thousand ...tugustines, J eromes, or Gregories." 4 


20. 
Before concluding, I would briefly remark, that instances 
such as the foregoing, altogether expose the pretence of 
some Roman writers,S that the silence of Antiquity on the 
subject of their peculiarities arises from a disciplina at'cani, 
a
 it has been called, or Rule of secrecy, practised in the 
early Church, ,vhich forbad the publication of the more 
sacred articles of faith to the world at large. ]?or it has 
now been seen that, according to the avowed or implied 
conviction of their Jllost eminent divines, there is luuch 
actually to censure in the writings of the Fathers, Illuch 
which is positiv('ly hosble to the Itoman system. No rule 
of secrecy could lead honest men to make statcments 


3 Yill. Dissuash'c, 'Vorks, vol. x. p. 185. Stillingf1eet (on the Council 
of Trent, ,V or1.s, vol. vi. p. 451) quotes n scntenee from the 
ame Epistle. 
The whole passage in the original is too long to quote, but some portions ure 
extracted at the end of this Lecture. [Vide Note 2.J 
4 [VitI. X ote 3 at the end of this Lecture.] 
6 Pagi Auu. 118. n. 9. 
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diametrically opposite to their real belief, statements which 
are 1l0'V the refuge of those who resist ,yhat Roruanists 
consider the real opinion of the lllen who made them. 
I anl led to this remark, because apprehensions have 
been felt, I would say causelessly, lest those ,vho aàrnit 
the existence of this primitive rule, or rather usage, ,vere 
thereby nlaking some dangerous concession to the Roman 
party; which it cannot be, if, as the latter avo\v, the 
Fathers, not merely fail to mention, but actually contradict 
the Roman peculiarities. But, were the Fathers only silent 
respecting them, so as just to admit of the hypothesis of a 
rule of secrecy of such a nature as these apologists ,vish, 
at least thiB would be inconsistent with Bossuet's boast 
of the" conditions and restrictions" under ,vhich the 
Church has ever exercised her gift of infallibility. " :b 1 ar 
from ,vishing," he says in a passage already quoted, but 
w'hich will be now more justly estimated after the speci- 
mens since given of his Church's reckless conduct towards 
the primitive I?athers, " far from wishing to become abso- 
lute n1Ïstress of her faith.. us is laid to her charge, she has 
on the contrary done e'cerytlting in Iter pOicer to tie up her 
ou:n llands, and deprÙ:e herself of tlw 'means o.f innovation.l. 
for she not only submits to Holy Scripture, but in order to 
banish for ever those arbitrary interpretations, which 'would 
substitute the fancies of man for Scripture, slw hath bound 
Iwr.self to inte'11Jret it, in what concerns faith and lllorality, 
according to tlte sense qf tlte lwly Fatlwrs, .fr01n 
clticlt site pro- 
fesses ncre). to depart." That is, she implicitly obeys an 
authority which, even on the n10re favourable supposition, 
says nothing for, and as the fact really is, earnestly protests 
against the course which she ventures to pursue. 


21. 
I make one remark more. Enough has been said to 
sho\y the hopefulness of our own prospects in the contro- 
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versy with Ro!ne. "
 e have her own avowal that the 
Fathers ought to be follo,ved, and again tbat she does not 
follow them; what more can we require than her witness 
against hprself which is here supplied us? If such incon- 
sistency is not at once fatal to her claims, "hich it ,vouId 
seem to be, at least it is a Ulost encouraging onlen in our 
contest with her. "T e have but to relDuin pertinaciously 
and immoveably fixed on the ground of Antiquity; and, 
as truth is ours, so ,vill tbe yictory be also. ""r e have 
joined issue with her, and that in a point ,vhich admits 
of a decision,-of a decision, as she confesses, against her- 
self. .A.bstract arguments, original views, novel interpre- 
tations of Scripture, nlay be met by silniIar artifices on the 
other side; but historical facts are proof against the force of 
talent, and remain ,,,,here they were, when it has expended 
itself. IIo\v mere Protestants, ,vho rest upon no such 
solid foundation, are to \vithstand our common adversary, 
i
 not so clear, and not our concern. "r e would fain luake 
thClll partakers of our vantage-ground; but since they 
despise it, they must take care of themselves, and must 
not complain if we refuse to desert a position which pro- 
mises to be imprcgnable,-impregnabIe both as against 
Rome and against themselves. 


:K OTE 1 on p. 71. 
Stillil1gflect supplies us with the following specimens, which must be 
looled nt as a whole, as markiug the temper of [{o1llallisllI, and its dis- 
rcspectful bearing towards the .Fathers. "If St. Cyprian," he says, (( 
p
ak5 
against Tradition,' it was,' saith Bcllarmine,' in defcnce of his errur, and 
therefore no wonder if he urguCll after the manner of erroncons persuns.' If 
he opposeth Stephen, Uishop of Home, in the busincsg of reLapti.lution, 'he 
scemeth,' saith he, 'to have erred mortally in it.' . . . If St. Chrysustolll 
saith, 'That it is bettcr not to be present nt the Eucharist, than to he present 
nnll not receive it" , lImy,' saith Bcllllrminc, 'that Chrysostom, os at other 
time::, wcnt beyond his bounds ill saying' so/ If St. Augu
til1e e
poul1d Il 
IJlace of Scripture uoL to his mimI, he ten::; him l'uumlly, 'He dill not 
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thoroughly consider what he said.' Do not these things argue that due 
rcspect they had for the Fathers? So long as they think they can make 
thcm SCf\TC their turns, then' who but the Fathers?' If they appear 
refractory, and will not serve as hewers of wood and drawers of water to them, 
then, '\\'110 are the .Fathers?' It is tl}e Church's judgment they rely on, 
and not the Fathers. . .. Thus thc price of the Fathers rises and fans 
according to t}}(
ir use, like slaves in a market. If Jet the Fathers secm to 
deliver their judgments peremptorily in a matter contrary to the present 
sense of their Church, then either they speak it ' in the heat of disputation,' 
or, if not, they were' contradicted by others as good as they;' if many of 
them concur, yet, 'it was but their private judgment,' not the scnse of the 
Catholic Church which they delivered. Still we see the rate the Fathers 
stand at is their agreement with the present Roman Church; if they differ 
from this, thc)T were men like others, and might be deceived; only the Pope 
is infallible, or at least the present Roman Church. For if Hilary, Gregory 
N:,.
sen, Chrysostom, Cyril, Augustine, and others say, that Christ, when He 
said, '
pon this rock will I build my Church,' understood Peter's confession 
of Himself, saith l\Ialdonate, 'Nothing could be more incongruous than what 
they say.' . .. The same liberty he takes in very many other places."- 
Stillingfleet, Grounds, i. 5. 19. pp. 137, 138. 
Bishop Taylor writes to the same effect in his Dissuasive: "What think 
we," he asks, "of the saying of Cardinal Cajetan, (If you chance to meet 
with any new exposition which is agreeable to the text, &c. although, perhaps, 
it differs from that which is given by the whole current of the Holy Doctors, 
I desire the readers that thcy would not. too hastily reject it.' And again; 
, I.Jet no man, therefore, reject a new exposition of any passage of Scripture, 
under pretence that it is contrary to what the Ancient Doctors gave.' 'Yhat 
think we of thc words of Petavius ? 'There are many things by the most 
Holy Fathers scattered, especially St. Chrysostom in bis Homilies, which if 
you would accommodate to the rule of exact truth, they wIll seem to be void 
of good sense.' And again; 'there is no cause why the authority of certain 
Fathers should be objpcted, for they can say nothing but what they have learned 
from St, Luke; neithcr is there any reason why we should rather interpret 
St. Luke by them, than those things which they say by St. Luke.'" 
Presently Ta)"lor adds, " Of late, 'know1edge is increased,'-at least many 
writers think so; and though the ancient interpretations were more honoured 
than new, yet Salmeron says plainly, , that the younger doctors are better- 
sighted and more perspicaciúus.' And the question being about the conception. 
of the blessed Virgin, without original sin, against which a multitude of 
Fathers are brought: the Jesuit answers the argument with the words in 
Exodus xxiii. 'Thou shalt not fo1low a multitude to sin.' "-Taylo'j"s 
lJissuasive, part 2, Introd. vol. x. p. 320. Vid. also, U ssher's Answer to a 
Jesuit, ch. i. 
[I do not know that it is necessary to bunt out in the original the above 
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passages as professedly quoted here from Catholic writers. Doubtless re- 
ference was carefully made to them, or to their Anglican quoters, in formel' 
editions of this volume. The subst.ance of them is perfectly true, amI must 
be tru{', if, as the Author grants in Lecture 8, the Church is infallible in 
fhith and morals. 'Vhether it be they or their translators, who had expressed 
themselves so roughly, intemperately or flippantly, matters little in view of 
the main question whether they are right or wrong in principle. 'Ve may 
freely grant that individual theologians, nay particular schools or parties, 
have made extravagant assertions. On the main subject, vid. the Author's 
Essay on Development of Doctrine. 


NOTE 2, on p. 77. 
Cardinal Cusa, Ep. ii. de Usu Communionis ad Bobemos, 'Yorks, p. 833-5, 
speaks as foIIows: "Dices fortasse, 'Ecclesia bodierna non ita amlmlat in 
l'itu communionis, sicut ante ista tempora, quando sanctissimi viri utriusque 
speciei sacramentum necessarium esse vi præcepti Christi et verbo et opere 
Rstruebant. Potuitne tunc EccIesia erral'e? Certe non. Quod si non, 
quomodo id hodie verum non est, quod tunc omnium opinione affirmabatur, 
cum non sit alia Ecclesia ista quam illa P' Certe hoc te non moveat, quod 
diversis temporibus alius et alius ritus sacrificiorum et etiam sacramentorum 
stante veritate in\"enitur, scripturas'lue esse ad tempus adaptatas, et varie 
Ùdellecfa.
, ita ut uno tempore secundum currentem universalem ritum 
cxponerentur, mutato ritu iterum sent entia mutaretur. Christus enim, cui 
1)ater regnum cæleste terrcnumque tradidit, in utroque. . dispensat, et quæ 
singulis temporibus con.qrllunt, vel oecuUtl inspiratione, vel et'idenfiore 
illustratione, sll!Jgerit. lImc cst doctoris sententia Ambrosii, &c. . . Quare 
etiam si hodie alia fuerit interpretati 0 Ecclesiæ, ejusdem præcf'pti eyangelici 
quam aliquando, tamen hic sensus nunc in usu currens ad regimen Ecclesiæ 
inspiralus, 'uti {empori con!Jruus, ut salulis via debet acceptari, sicut de 
IJaptismi forma Apostolorum tempore, ubi in Christi nomine, et alio scquente 
ubi in Trinitatis nomine, &c. . . . . Hanc sententiam [Augustini Iihro 18 
de Civ. Dei] raùicem universalium conciliorum, in omnibus prune conciliis 
reperirnus canonizatam, quia ex unanimitate omnium, etiarn paucis rcsigten- 
tibus, inspirationem diÛllam l5ententiam ùictasse Icgitllr. Fatuum est ergo 
ar!Jumentum, velle universalem Ecclesiæ ritum ex .vcripturis prædecessor'lI11J 
arguere. . . . Scripturæ dc bene (''òsc regiminis EccIesiæ etium inc('ptro et 
continuatæ, nequaquam de es<:entiâ existerc possunt. . . . Si ut concilium, 
dixerit EccIesin scripturam etium in verùis præceptivis cxpIicntam, \'crùo vd 
prax:i acceptandam, cum non habeat aliull auctoritatis quum uti per Eccll'siam 
ùictatur, non ad verba, sed ad experimentalem sensum Ecclesiæ ohli
ct.l 
quoniam Ecch'sia est,qllæ non habet muculalllncquc rugam erroris et f;llsitatis. 
.Est t'uim corpus Christi, qui cst vcritas, et sic Þpiritu veritatis cOl:tinuc 
vcgctatur ct rcgilur, quia. in Ecclcsiâ loquitur Christu
, et in Christo EccIc- 
VOL. I. G 
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sia. Et ita 1nutatio ista interpretationis à Christi voluntate ita nunc 
volentis inspirante dependet; sicut præceptum ipsum quondam juxta illius 
tcmporis convenientem aliter practicatum, et propterea hæc ligandi et sol- 
vendi potestas non minor est in Ecclesia quam in Christo." 


NOTE 3, on p. 77. 
[" Si Cel'tum tibi fuerit, illum contra Deum dicere, reguIam habes. 
Obedire magis oportet Deo, quàm hominibus. At si dubium tibi sit, dicatne 
secundum Deum yel non, ne sollicitus sis. PræIato crede; illius culpa erit, 
si peccabis. Animam meam exquiret Deus de manibus suis. Ego, ut 
ingenue fatear, plus uni summo Pontifici crederern, in his quæ fidei lllJsteria 
tangnnt, quàm mille Augustinis, Hieronymis, Grrgoriis, ne dicam Ricardis, 
Scotis, GuilIelmis. Credo enim et scio, quod SUlllmus Pontifex in his, quæ 
fidei sunt, errare non potest, quoniam Ecclesiæ auctoritas determinandi, quæ 
ad fidem spectant, in Pontifice residet. Et ita Pontificis error, universalis 
error Ecclesiæ esset. UniversaIis autem Ecclesia errare 110n potest. Xe 
mihi dicas de Concilio, &c." in Rom. xiv. p. 60ft vid. Stilling-fleet, Grounds, 
i. 5. 9 19. p. 137. Yet l\Iussus was a divine of great moderation on some 
points. Pallavicino gives him a high character, Rist. p. 261. [Anglicans 
may den)', if they will, t11e Pope's Infallibility; but, if he is infallible, his 
determination on points of faith is and must be worth the judgment of a 
thousand St. A ugustines or St. J eromes. 


I sum up what I have to say on this Lecture thus :- 
1. There is the same difference between the modern and primitive teaching 
and action of the Catholic Church, as between the boy and the grown man. 
2. Such difference as little interferes with the identity of the modern and 
primitive teaching, as with the identity of man and boy. 
3. This growth or development in the Church's teaching proceeds on fixed 
laws under the safeguard of her infallibility, which secures her from wlult- 
ever is abnormal or unhealthy. 
4. The early Fathers, who are witnesses to her early teaching, are not in 
a position to act as judges of her later. 
5. If those Fathers, though Doctors of the Church, must be kept apart 
from, not confused with her, so sur('ly must modern theologians, such as 
Bellarmine or llossuet, however great. their reputation. 
6. As to language such as Medina's, or conduct such as that attributed to 
the editors of tllf' Venice St. Austin, those may defend i
 who care to do so.] 
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"OUGII per11'aps was said in the last Lecture to show that, 
however the Church of Rome may profess a reverence for 
Antiquity, she does not really feel and pay it. There are in 
fact two elements in operation within her system. As far 
as it is Catholic anù Scriptural, it appeals to the Fathers; 
as far as it is a corruption, it finds it necessary to super- 
sede then1. Vieweù in its formal principles and autho- 
ritati ve statements, it professes to be the champion of past 
tillles; viewed as an actiye and political po,ver, as a ruling, 
grasping, ambitious principle, in a 'word, as what is 
expressively called Popery, it exalts the will and pleasure 
of the existing Church above all authority, whether of 
Scripture or Antiquity, interpreting the one and disposing 
of the other by its absolute anù arbitrary decree.! 


2. 
".... e must take and deal with things as they are, not as 
they pretend to be. If ,ve are induced to believe the 
professionß of llome, and make advanc(\s towards her as if 
a sister or a mother Church, ,vhich in theory she is, W'(\ 
shall find too late that we arc in the arms of a pitilcbs and 
unnatural relative, who will but trilunph in the art
 which 
have inveigled us ,vithill her reach. No; disJnissing tho 
dreams which the romance of early Church history and 
! [Vid. supr. the Pret'acc, 
 2. which professcs to llll'ct this charge.] 
G 2 
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the high doctrines of Catholicism will raise in the inex- 
perienced mind, let us be sure that she is our enemy, and 
will do us a mischief'when she can. In speaking and act- 
ing on this con viction, we need not depart from Christian 
charity towards her. 'Ve must deal with bel' as we would 
towards a friend who is not himself; in great affliction, with 
all affectionate tender thoughts, with tearful regret and a 
broken heart, but still with a steady eye and a firm hand.: 
And in saying this, I must not be supposed to deny that 
there is any real excellence in the religion of Rome even 
as it is, or that any really excellent men are its adherents. 
Satan ever acts on a system; various, nlanifold, and 
intricate, with parts and instruments of different qualities, 
some almost purely evil, others so unexceptionable, that in 
themselves and detached from the end to ,vhich all is sub- 
servient, they are really" A ngels of light," and may be 
found so to be at the last day
 In Romanism there are 
some things absolutely good, some things only just tainted 
and sullied, some things corrupted, and some things in 
themsel yes sinful; but the system itself so called must be 
viewed as a whole, and aU parts of it as belonging to the 
,vhole, and in connexion with their practical 'working and 
the end which they subserve. Viewed thus as a practical 
system, its main tenet, which gives a colour to all its parts, 
is the Church's infallibility, as on the other hand, the 
principle of that genuine theology out of which it has 
arisen, is the authority of Catholic Antiquity.3 In this 


2 [This pasRage, a portion of which is now relegated to the end of Volume 
II. is illustrated by the following extract from my Apologia :-" As a boy 
of fifteen I had so fully imbibed [the spirit of Protestantism] that I had 
actually erased in my Gradus ad Parnassum such titles, under the word 

 Pope,' as 'Christi- Yicarius,' and substituted epithets so vile that I cannot 
bring myself to write them down here. The effect of this early persuasion 
remained as a stain upon my imagination." rid. 8upr. p. 43, note.] 
3 [Here it is said that the claim to infallibility is the bane of the Church; 
yet in Lecture viii. infallibility in teaching is claimed for her by the author: 
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and the following Lecture, I shall observe upon some of 
the characteristics of this main error, as we may consider 
it; viewing it first lnorally, and then "That may be called 
politically. And the points to ,vhich I wish to direct 
attention, as involved in the doctrine of Infallibility, are 
such as the followin g: that Romanism considers unclouded 
certainty necessary for a Christian's faith and hope,4 and 
doubt incompatible with practical abidance in the truth; 
that it aims at forming a complete and consistent theo- 
logy, and in forming it, neglects authority, and rests upon 
abstract arguments anù antecedent grounds: and that it 
substitutes a technical and formal obedience for the spirit 
of love. I notice these peculiarities in order to draw in- 
telligible lines of demarcation between members of the 
Roman Church and ourselves; and first will treat of them 
in a moral point of vie,v. 


3. 


The doctrine of the Church's Infallibility is made to rest 
upon the notion, that any degree of doubt about religious 


"her witness of the Christian Faith is a matter of promise as well as of dut
,; 
her discernment of it is secured by a heavenly as well as by a human 
rule. . . . She not only transmits the faith by human means, but has a 
supernatural gift for that purpose." . . . In Scripture she "is declared to 
be the great and special support of the Truth, her various functionaries to be 
nlC'ans towards the settlement of diversities and uncertainty of doctrine and 
securing unity of faith and. . . the Spirit of Almighty God is expressly 
pledged to her for the maintenance of the One Faith from gcneration to 
generation even to the cnd." How can a divinc gift be a" main" error? Let 
it be obscrved that the various evils which form the matter of the Lecture 
arc madc to arise out of infililiLility as 8uck, not us profe
sed without good 
grounds nnd ns coulltcrfcit.] 
4 [If by II unclouded" is meant the nLsence of all involuntary misgivings, 
or a scnse of imperfection or incompletcness ill thc argulllcntntivc grouud
 of 
religion, a certitudo 80 circumstanccd is not (according to Catholic teaching) 
., ncces
nry for a Christian's faith amI hope." 
 or can reul II doubt" 
be anything short of a dclibcrute withholding of a:;seut to tlw Church'g 
teaching.] 
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truth is incon1patible with faith, and that an external 
infallible assurance is necessary to exclude doubt. "Proof,"s 
or certainty of the things believed, is secured upon two 
conditions; if there be a God, "who cannot lie," as the 
source of Reyelation, and if the Ohurch be infallible to 
convey it. Otherwise, it is urged, what is called faith is 
merely opinion, as being but partial or probable knowledge. 
To this statement it is sufficient to reply here, that accord- 
in g to Rng lish principles, religious faith has all it needs 
in having only the former of these two secured to it, in 
knowing that God is our Creator and Preserver, and that 
He '11zay, if it so happen, have spoken. 6 This indeed is its 
trial and its praise, so to hang upon tbe thought of Him and 
desire Him as not to wait till it knows for certain from infal- 
lible informants 7 ,,,hether or no He has spoken, but to act in 
the way which seems on the ,vhole most likely to please Him. 
If we are asked, ho"r Faith differs from Opinion, we reply, 
in its considering His being, governance, and will as a 
matter of personal interest and importance to us, not in the 
degree of light or darkness under ,vhich it perceives the 
truth concerning them. 'Vhen ,ve are not personally 
concerned, even the highest evidence does not move us; 
when we are concerned, the very slightest is enough. 
Though ,ve knew for certain that the planet Jupiter were 
in flames, we should go on as usual; whereas even the 
confused cry of fire at night rouses us from our beds. 


Ii Heb. xi. 1. Bellarm. de Gratiâ, vi. 3. 
6 [Is it possible that the author here says that faith in Revelation is nothing 
beyond the thought," Perhaps after all God may havc spokcn," "the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity perhaps may be, if it so be" ? 'Vho would call this an 
act of faith? 'Yas such Abraham's fait.h, our father, as described in Rom. 
iv, "non illfirmatus cst in fide," "non hæ:5itavit diffidclltiâ" ?] 
7 [At least we have an" infallible informant" in Scripture. St. Paul first 
distinctlydcC'lares that it is "inspired of God," and then that it is "profitable." 
How then can the gift, or the teaching, or the belief of infallibility have a 
bad moral cUret? Again, not writings onlJ, the Apostles were infallible.] 
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_lction is the criterion of true faith, 8 as detern1ining 
accurately whether "re connect the thought of God "rith 
the thought of ourselves, "rhether we love IIim, or regard 
Him otherwise than w'e regard the existence of the solar 
system. .A.nd as "rell might we say, that the man who 
acts upon a letter from a friend does not believe his friend, 
because he is not infallibly sure the letter is not forged, 9 
as deny that such men have real faith as hear the Church 
and obey, though they have no assurance that in reporting 
God's words, she cannot err. Nay, doubt in some way or 
measure may even be said to be implied in a Christian's 
faith. Not that infallible certainty would take away all 
trial of our hearts, and force us to obey, nor again as if 
nothing "'ere clearly told us by Revel1,tion, for much is ; 
but that the greater the uncertainty,l the fuller exercise 
there is of our earnestness in seeking the truth, and of our 
moral sagacity in tracing and finding it. As reasonably 
then might fear, despondency, dulness of nlind, or heavi- 
ness of spirit be judged inconsistent ,vith faith as doubt.
 
Inlperfection of every kind, moral and natural, is a trial or 
tenlptation, and is met by striving and acting against it. 
Scripture is full of instances in point as regards Faith. 
It has been renlarked, that our Saviour scarcely once or 
twice declared to inquirers th at lie was the Christ; though 


8 [K ot of true faith, but of truc carncstness, of love nnd fcar of God. K 0 
one would say we hclievcd our house was 011 fire, because \\ e thought it 
surest, on n cry of fire, to nct as if it was.] 
9 [This is un altog-<.-thcr diffl'rent case. I don't believe thc cry of tire; I 
do hl'1ie\'c m,Y friend's lettcr. Here th('rc is a confusion betwecn dillUl('SS 
in faith mul 11 sense of dimncss in the evidenec on which it is grounded. 
E\ idenco is alwn,Ys incomplcte, but sometimes it is sufficient for real 
('crti tude (fiS rl'gards my friend), sometimes only for whnt is ('ulll'd practical 
ccrtitude, i. c. for ",hut i!'; pruùcnt in action, (as regards the cry of fire.)] 
1 [I. e. ullccrtaint,y of evidence; if the evidence is not sufficient, then it 

('r\"es to tax our earncstness in 6 >eking for more.] 
2 [Faith mn)'follolV nfter doubt, mul so far is not illconsi
tent "ith it; but 
the t \\ 0 cannot co-e>.ist.] 
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their impatience on many occasions sho,ved how hard they 
felt it to flesh and blood to act without an infallible assur- 
ance. He left them to gather the great truth for them- 
selves how they could, ,vith whatever degree of certainty, 
sometimes referring them to His miracles, sometimes to the 
t)
pes or prophecies of the Law, sometimes to His forerunner 
the Baptist, sometimes urging them to make trial of the 
truth in practice and so to find it. "Then St. Thomas 
doubted of His resurrection, far from justifying his demand 
for an infallible witness, 3 He decl
red that He was but 
diminishing his bless
dness by giving him a higher 
evidence of the m
racle than he had already received. On 
one occasion, indeed, He did publicly declare Himself to 
be the Christ, but, as we shall find, it was not in love but 
in wrath. It was in answer to the adjuration of the High 
Priest, 'whom He forthwith by implication consigned to 
the destiny of those miserable beings, who should" see 
Him whom they had pierced,"4 believe and tremble. 
And, as is His conduct during nis ministry, such is the 
uniform doctrine of the whole of Sl
ripture, summed up, 
as it is, in the expressive words of the Prophet, ""\Vho is 
among you that feareth the Lord, who heareth the voice 
of IIis servant, 'who ,valketh in darkness and hath no 
light? Let him hope in the name of the Lord, and stay 
upon his God." 5 This is only parallel to what we see in 
the course of nature; the proofs of the being of a God are 
not ,vritten on the sun and sky, nor the precepts of 
morality spoken from a Urim and Thummim. To require 
such definite and clear notices of truth, tI is to hanker after 


3 [Infallible witness, that is, infallible evidence. There is alwaJs in 
concrete matters incompleteness in the evidence of a fact, even when there 
is enough for faith. St. Thomas, had he been captious, might Lave raised 
the question, as unbelievers do now, whether our Lord was not taken down 
from the cross alive. He had not seen Him dead.] 
4 Cf. :l\Iatt. xxvi. 64. with Rev. i. 7. :I Isaiah l. 10. 
1\ [Here is still the same confusion between the incomplete notices of truth, 
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the Jewish Law, a system of less ID)"sterious information 
than Christianity, as well as less generous faith. 


4. 
This leads me to notice an Ï111portant peculiarity of 
the Roman system, to 'v hich such a temper gi \"es rise. 
According to its tlu:ory, the Church professes to know only 
what the Apostles knew, to have received just what they 
delivered, neither more nor less. But in fact, she is 
obliged to profess a complete kno\vledge of the whole 
Dispensation, such as the Apostles had not. Unless we 
know the whole of any subject we must. have difficulties 
somewhere or other; and '\"\,here they are left, there we 
cannot possess infallible kno\",ledge. To kno\v some things 
in any subject infallibly, implies that we know all things. 7 
Or, to put the matter more clearly, ,vhere there is kno\v- 
ledge of only portions of a system, one of those portions 
,vill be more plain and certain to us than another, and 
can be spoken of more confidently; thus the clearness of 
our view will vary with those portion
, but there are no 
degrees 8 in Infallibility. Now partial and incomplete 
knowledge IHust surely be an inseparable attendant on a 
theology ,vhich reveals the wonders of heaven. The 
human mind cannot measure the things of the Spirit. 
Christianity is a supernatural gift, originating and living 
in the unseen world and only extending into this. It is a 
vast scheme rUlluing out into \vidth and breadth, encom- 
i. e. cviùcnce, nnd that" generous faith," which, though it 'might c3ptiou
ly 
demand more evidence, is contented with what it ought to fcel to be cnough. 
Vid. lÌr:mnnar of A
sent, ch. G and !).] 
7 [Neither Hw reasoning' nor the fact here laid down cnn be admitted. 
The Church does not profess to" know the w}lOle dispensation ;" such a charge 
ought to be proved, anù not merely asserted. Nor is it nxiotlMtic, just tho 
contrary, that to be infallible in what is revenled, implies u profession of 
knowing whut to the Apostles wus not revenlcd.] 
a [No degrecs; certain portions are known absolutel)., and what rcmains 
bcsiùc
 them is more or less probable.] 
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l)assing us round about, not embraced by us. No one can 
see the form of a building but those ,vho are external to it. 
"Teare within the Divine Dispensation; ,ve cannot take 
it in 'with the eye, ascertain its proportions, pursue its 
lines, foretell their directions and coincidences, or ascertain 
their limits. "r e see enough for practice, but not even 
as much as this with an equal degree of clearness; but 
one part more clearly than another. These detached 
portions of a cOll1plicated system necessarily vary in the 
precision and definiteness ,vith which they come to the 
mind. 9 That which is set before it in many of its relations 
is more fully understood and grasped than that which is 
only just revealed. 'Vhen the 111ind knows a certain part 
of a systmn, it cannot ascertain the limits of its knowledge; 
as the eye when fixed on any object cannot determine bow 
1l1uch it indirectly sees all around it. Surely the Apostles 
themselves, though infallibly sure of the greater truths, 
could not determine the limits of their infallibility.l To 
know the lesser truths as they knew the main ones, had 
been to open a fresh field of knowledge beyond, in the way 
of deduction and implication. It would have been like 
moving the eye to a new object, which brings it into a 
new range of vision. Thus, I say, to know all that is 
rev-ealed with equal clearness, implies t.hat there is nothing 
not revealed. Agreeably with this anticipation, the Church 
of ROIl1e is in fact led on to profess to know not only 
infallibly but cOlllpletely.
 She begins by claiming the 
power of infallibly determining throughout the range of 
the Apostles' know ledge, of accurate delineation in all such 


9 [All this is true, but not to the purpose. 'Yherc the Church speaks, there 
is knowledge; where not as 
.et., there is opinion, and it is opinion that varies. 
1 [They knew the limits, for they knew t})e field, viz. faith and morals; 
ùut they would not know the answers to particular questions in that field, 
till they actually turned their minds to the consideration of each, as it arose.] 
2 [This is not the case, as is shown hy tile various conflicting opinions in 
the schools.] 
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lesser matters as they 'would not be able to realize to them- 
selves as certain, of rendering equally vivid all those 
lllarvellous traces of things invisible, ,yhich in the first 
inspired teachers would gradually melt from distinctness 
in their outlines into dim distance or into minute intricacy 
of detail. .i\.lld, in consequence, she is led on from the 
profession of uniform precision to that of universal kno\v- 
ledge. 


5. 


This, then, is a second and not the least observable pecu- 
liarity of Roman theology. It professes to be a complete 
theology.s It arranges, adjusts, explains, exhausts every 
part of the Divine Econolny. It Inay be said to leave no 
region unexplored, no heights unattempted, rounding off 
its doctrines "",ith a neatness and finish ,,,hich are de- 
structive of many of the most noble and most salutary 
exercises of n1ind in the individual Christian. That feel- 
ing of awe which the Inysteriousness of the Gospel should 
excite, fades a\vay under this fictitious illulnination which 
is poured over the entire Dispensation. Criticism, we 
know, is commonly considered fatal to poetical fervonr and 
imagination; and in like Inanner this technical religion 
destroys the delicacy and reverence of the Chri:5tian mind. 
So little has actually been revealed to us in a sy:-tenlatic 
way, that the gelluine science of theology carried to its 


I [Here is a confusion 1)ctwecn the Church and her Scho01s. Hcr inf:\1lib1o 
voice is seldom e"'erci
cd, amI comparatively few dogmas have be('n pro- 
nllllgatcd to be accepted de fide. IJut the subt1e nnd curious illtd1cct 
of her theologians has in\'c:-;tigatl'd mHI dct('rmined innulUl'rahle quc
ti()nf!, 
not with infallible accul":\cy, hut each in his own way, nml oftl'll in oppo
ition 
to each other, 8til1 with inc
llcult\b1e l\d\'IlBta
e to rl'li
ion. TIt\' 1"l\
\llt 1ms 
hc('n a wide knowledge of Hevelatioll nnù 
 large frcedom of thought, u 
flood of illustration on existing dogmus, nnd n store of matt'rial ",hid), ns 
humnn means, nre at tbe scrvice of the Infallihle Church, when 
he is ('ulled 
upon to ùeciùe n controversy ami to formulate some Ilew ddinitiou uf 
f&lith. ] 
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furthest limits, has no tendency to foster a spirit of 
rationalism. But Rome would classify and number all 
things, she would settle every sort of question, as if re- 
solved to detect and compass by human reason ,vhat runs 
out into the next world or is lost in this. Revelation so 
Inelts into Providence that we cannot draw the line be- 
tween them. :!\Iiraculous events shade off into natural 
coincidences, visions into dreams, types into resemblances; 
Inspiration has before no\v spoken among Idolaters and 
Pagans; the Church itself gradually fades away into the 
world. 'Vhatever subject in religion we examine accurately, 
we shall find full of difficulties. 4 'Vhether miracles have 
ceased, and, if so, at what date? ho,v long Catholic doc- 
trine was preserved from human additions? how far Gospel 
privileges are extended to separatists? ho\v much must be 
believed by individuals in order to salvation? ,vhat is the 
state of unbaptized Infants? what amount of temporal 
punishment must be set against the sins of accepted Chris- 
tians? what sort of change takes place in the consecration 
of the Eucharist? all these are questions ,vhich man cannot 
determine, yet such as these Romanists 5 delight to handle. 
Not content ,vith what is revealed, they are ever intruding 
into things not seen as yet, and gro,ving familiar with 
mysteries; gazing upon the ark of God over boldly and 
long, till they venture to put out the hand and touch it. 
But, not to d\vell upon this part of the subject, which is 
painful, it is sufficiently evident what an opening is given 
by a theology of so alnbitious a character to pride and 
self-confidence. It has been said that knowledge is power; 
and at least it creates in us the imagination of possessing it. 
This is what makes scientific and physical researches so 


4 [Good, but irrelevant as against Rome.] 

 [That i::;, schoolmen and theologians; not the Catholic populations, 
whose moral state is simply untouched for good or bad by the Latin treatises 
which are here supposed to have so deleterious an eft'ect upon them.] 
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intoxicating: it 1S the feeling they inspire of perfect 
acquaintance with the constitution of nature. lIe who 
considers himself fully to understand a sy-stenl, seenlS to 
have sway over it. Astronomers can predict the lllotions 
of the heavenly bodies, \vith an accuracy which in their 
own fancy places them abo,e them. Now religion is the 
great chastiser of human pride; nor would I say, that 
however perverted, it ever can cease to be so; 
'et it is 
plain that ,vhen thus turned into an intellectual science, 
even polytheism answers such a moral purpose better 
than it. 6 
I have been speaking in general language; it will tend 
to explain my Ineaning to take an instance of this bold 
speculati veness in Roman theology to the loss of nlore 
reverent, ,vondering, and expectant thoughts. 'Vith this 
view, let us consider their doctrine of Satisfaction; which 
I ,viII describe as briefly as the intricate nature of the sub- 
ject will allow :- 


6. 


No questions in religion are more painfully interesting 
to the awakened mind than those relating to the forgive- 
ness of its sins. Revc1ation has cleared a",,'ay Bonle of the 
main obscurities of the subject, but has left others. It 
asserts the doctrine of everlasting punishment to the finally 
i1npenitent, and it proclaÏJlls pardon and salvation to all 
who repent, believe, and obey. :Furthf'r it declares that 
the death of Christ upon the Cross has put a\yay the wrath 
of God from us, and reconciled IIim to U8: that this pre- 
cious Atonement is applied to every individual on his 
Baptisrn, and that it is realized in his soul and body in it 


6 [It is true of course that pol)"theism has more of relicY'ion in it than the 
mere cxercist
 of inh'l1ect rt.>sulting in scientific kn(\wlctlge; nnd of course it 
is possible for a theologian to be indc\"out and self-tru!,ting'; but po

iùilitics 
fire 110t fitCb
, and it is fair to ask for evidence of the fnct, before 80 serious 
a charge as this is urged ugainst the Catholic Church.] 
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peculiar ,yay in the Holy Eucharist; lastly, that its virtue 
flows in various indirect and indefinite ways by means of the 
ministrations of the Ohurch, to whom these sacraments are 
also entrusted. But this is nearly all that is told us. We do 
not know how the death of Ohrist operates for our salvation; 
we do not kno\v why it was required, or what is its full de- 
sign and effect. "\Ve do not kno,v what it does for the Angels, 
or for the heathen; ,ve do not know whether or ho,v it 
influences the state of Infants dying unbaptized. Ooming 
to questions more nearly interesting us, we do not kno,v 
what will be the future destiny, whether of happiness or 
misery, of the mass of baptized persons, who certainly seenl 
to live and die in an unchristian way. 'Ve do not kno,v 
the measure of chastisement due for particular sins, or if 
there be any measure. "\Ve do not know how far sins com- 
mitted after Baptism are forgiven, that is, what permanent 
disadvantages remain after forgiveness, what diminution of 
rewards otherwise attainable, or the like. "\Ve do not kno,v 
what the effect of prior services may be, in those ,vho sin 
deeply and afterwards repent, but without much subse- 
quent fruit. 'Ve do not kno\v how far the Eucharistic Rite 
avails to their pardon, or towhose pardon it avails, and under 
what circumstances. 'Ve do not know how and when the 
intercession of others operates towards our repentance and 
pardon, Nor can we cast the balance between the outward 
advantages and disadvantages of any one individual and bis 
works or failings, or decide upon his state in God's sight. 
Nor do ,ve know ,vben it is that forgiveness is formally 
conveyed to individual Ohristians who have lapsed into 
sin, whether it is in this life, or upon death, or during 
the intermediate state, or at the day of judgment. All 
these are "secret things with the IJord our God," things 
not lightly to be spoken of, not dreams of our own, which, 
as not existing, have no answer, but such as have an 
answer one way or the other, though we do not know 
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which way, and it is presumptuous to inquire. Now, 
,vhile impatience of doubt leads the Protestant of this day 
to treat all such questions as inherently fanciful, creations 
of the mind, and not questions of fact, the same iU1patience 
leads the Romallist to anS\Ver them. 7 


7. 
Their answers are of the following kind. 
They consider with us that TIaptislll is a plenary and 
absolute renlÏssion of all sin whatever, original and actual, 
with which the baptized person is laden. Then, as to sin 
committed after ]
aptism, they proceed to divide it into 
two kinds, venial and n10rtal. 
Iortal sins are sue h as 
throw the soul out of a state of grace, and deserve eternal 
punishment, such as Illurder, adultery, or blasphmny. 
Venial sins deserve a punishment short of eternal, a punish- 
ment that is, in tilne, or before the day of judgment. 
These are such either in kind or degree; an idle ,,'ord, 
excessive laughter differ in kind from perjury or adultery; 
but a sudden and passing anger is but in degree different 
froIn indulged aud lasting wrath, which is mortal. For 
venial sins there is no normal means of absolution,'" or 
Sacranlent dispensed by the Church; their punishment, 
whatever it is, but any ho\v at most temporal only, rc)nains 
to be endured, or to be averted by certain expedients, smuo 
of which shall presently be noticed. 8 
1Iol'tal sin ùeserves, not a lnere telnporal retribution, 
though this it incurs also, but an eternal punis}l111ent; ill 
other words, it incurs a punishment both beforo and after 


7 [Hardly anyone of these points is determined in Catholic doctrine any 
more than in Protestant.] 
8 [Of these various points of doctrine, those which have been made defldø 
in Catholic teaching, ItS bcing determine!1 h.y the Church's illt
,l1iùilitYJ arc 
nl
o to bo 1lU.,t with a.nd urc taught as revealcd truths in those writings of 
the Futh('r
, which Anglicans call c, Anti!]llity." So they ùo not sen e a
 
t'pecimclls of the" bold 8peculativencss of Romauism."] 
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the day of judgment. Upon repentance the eternal punish- 
nlent is forgiven, and that through the Sacrament of 
Penance, and then the temporal punishment alone remains, 
which that Sacrament does not reach. It seems then, 
that according to the Roman doctrine, a soul in a state of 
grace, though rescued from all eternal consequences of its 
sins, or from any hazard in the day of judgment, remains 
liable to a certain temporal punishment in two ways, for 
venial sins, and for mortal sins forgiven as to their eternal 
conseq uences. This distinction between the temporal and 
eternal consequences of sin, its advocates illustrate by the 
case of David, who though expressly forgiven his adultery 
and nlurder, so far as not to "die," yet had a heavy tem- 
poral chastisement put upon him in this life. And they 
consider there is a certain fixed correspondence between 
sins of ,vhatever kind and the punishment of them: so that 
every Christian will have a definite quantity of punish- 
ment to undergo before the cOIning of Christ to judge 
the world and to take him to his eternal rest. 
The time of suffering this punishment, or of expiating 
his sins in their temporal respects, is the interval between 
their commission and the day of judgment; and, since each 
sin has its specific measure of suffering, if he does not ex- 
haust that measure in this life, he must complete it in the 
intermediate state, and the more he sustains here the less 
he will have to sustain there. And, since this life is a 
state of grace, and Fmffering here is far less severe than 
suffering in the intermediate state U. e. in Purgatory), 
it is his interest, as far as may be, to expiate his sins here. 
Hence the utility of penances, either imposed by the Church 
or voluntary in the offender, with a view of satisfying the 
punishment due to his sins. Hence too the ad vantage of 
abounding in good works, which in the regenerate man, 
be
ides availing to eternal life, are considered to have an 
inherent efficacy in the expiation of sin. A like efficacy, 
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but proceeding immediately from the great ...\toning Sacri- 
fice, is considered to lie in the Eucharistic Offering.!iJ 


8. 


Even this is not the limit to which they carry their 
systematic account of the pardon of sin. After all appli- 
ances, whether by penances, good works, or the Sacrifice 
of the Altar, it is considered that the multitude of Chris- 
tians leave this life ,vith a considerable debt of temporal 
punishment standing against them, and are certainly 
destined to suffer in Purgatory. On the other hand it 
is considered that certain great Saints leave this ,vorld 
,vith an overplus of temporal suffering, whatever their sins 
n1ay have been. l\Ien like Jeremiah or 
T ohn the Baptist, 
sanctified as they were from their ll1other's womb, singularly 
}}oIy and fruitful in ,yorks, and uniformly 
uffering until 
their martJrdom, have Illore than satisfied divine justice 
for 
uch venial offences as have overtaken theIn, and ren- 
der up to God together with their obedience a store of suf- 
ferings which have, as far as they are concerned, answered 
no purpose. Considering then the virtue and properties 
of that mysterious ComInunion which exi&ts betn'een all 
Christians, that they all are but one body, and have all 
things COlnrnOll, it is concluded that what is done or Buf- 
fered OVer and above hy the Saints, n1ay be put to the Hcore 
of the souls in l)urgatory; and that the Church repre- 


!iJ [As I 1mve said, .Antiquity, in thcse rcspects, is as bold and minute as 
Cntholicit)' can be said to be. St. Augustinc and otlll'r Fathcr s recog-nize the 
distinction bet\\ een mortal and vcuial sins; determinc that mortal sius mcrit 
an eternal punishment; that souls arc kept in prison tiJI thcir lcs
er sins are 
purged away j that prayers, e. g-. the Lord's Prayür, F.atisfy for light nml daily, 
that is, vcnial sins; that post-buptismal ful1s are remitted through Pcnance, 
ns a raft mny save aftcr shipwrec1\:; tbat aftcr such rClllis
ioll pllnh,lmu.'nt 
remains due j that this punishment is av('rtell by good works and hodily 
mortitication
. and by thc Ellc1l1lrb.tic Sacrifice, which, by .Apo
tolic trudition, 
is profitably oflcred for the dead.] 
VOL. I. II 
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sented in her ministers and especially in the Pope, is the 
agent in this sacred interchange. To the Pope, then, is 
committed the key of this treasure-house of the merits of the 
Saints, together with t.hose of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
he dispenses it according to his discretion. Thi
 benefit is 
called an Indulgence, which is an application of the merits 
of the Saints in lieu of a certain penance in this life or of 
an equivalent suffering in Purgatory.. 
Such is the bold exactness of Roman teaching in deter- 
mining theological points, and this in consequence of its 
claim of Infallibility, which obliges it to be positive and 
complete in its statements on any question, so soon as it 
is led to entertain it at all. 


9. 


Another and distinct evil, and of a very serious character, 
which follows from the doctrine of Infallibility, is of the 
following kind. The practice of systeu1atizing 2 necessarily 


1 ['I'he main feature in modern Catholic teaching, as distinct from t!tar; 
of Antiquity, is the doctrine of the" Treasure of ,Merits," but thc thing is 
in the Fathers, though not thc phra
e. 
This doctrine is founded on the article of the creed, the Communion of 
Saints, accorùing to which the Christian body is like an expedition of pilgrims, 
lIe)ping each other with all their powers aud in every way by temporal aid and 
spiritual, with praJcrs, good \\'or].s, Bum
rings, as they go forwarù towards 
heaveu, and tbat, up to the hour of death, when each shall stand by himself 
and" bear his own burden." 
Beginning with this great doctrine, we teach that the Church has the 
prerogath'e of effecting the rcmission, in whole or part in each case, of 
such punishments as ar<> still due for venial sin or for forgi\ren mortal sin, 
not only by the Euc1mri:;tic Sacrifice, &c.., but also by setting against them, or 
rather, pleading with God, that infinite treasure.ofmerits which our Lord has 
wrought nut, first in His own Pen..on, next through the grace which He hus 
given to His saints. 1 say, 

 npxt," for this treasure consists esseutially of 
His own merits, not of His Saints'; and includcs theirs, only as It includes 
also those of good men on earth. Moreover, its benefits cannot be given in 
any measure, great or small, ex.cept in regard of the punishment of past sins, 
ab-eaòy repentedof and forgiven.] 
2 [\Vhat bas infallibility to do with systematizing? Scripture is infallibJe, 
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leads to a decision concerning the relative importance of 
doctrines. Every system has its principal and its secondary 
parts, and views one part in connexion with another, as 
beaYing together ,,-ith more or less influence upon the 
,,-hole, or upon sOlne main portion which it considers es- 
sential and suprelne. Of course religion has its greater 
and its lesser truths; but it is one thing to receh-e them so 
far a
 Scripture declares them to be so, quite another to 
decide about them for ourselves by the help of our own 
reasonings. IIowever, it. is not \vonderful that Ronle should 
clailn authority OYer the work of its own hands; it has 
framed the systeJn and it proceeds to judge of it. But 
this i
 not all. They who are resolved that the Divine 
counsels and appointments should be cognizable by the 
hUlnan intellect, are naturally tempted to assign some 
yi
ible and intelligible object as the scope of the whole 
Dispensation; or, in other words, they make in SOllle shape 
or other, pré
ent expediency the measure of its excellence 
and wisdom. I do not say they are forced, but they aro 
ea
ily betrayed into doing thi
. They ask what is the use 
of tl1Ïs doctrine, what the actual harm of that error; as if 
the experience of results were necess'll'y" before conden1ning' 
the one and sanctioning the other. 'fhis, as is obvious, is 
strikingly instanced in the religion porular aTnong us at 
the pre

nt day, in ,vhich only so Jnueh of the high doc- 
trincR of the Gospel is adJuitted, as is 
een and felt to tend 
to our Jllo1'al iJllproven1cnt. .6.\.ccording to it, the most 
striking and pcr
uasi v(' proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity, lics in the harmonious udjustIncnt and corre- 
sponclpl\cP, und the c\"ident Illcaning of its parts. One of 
th \ ublpst d ,fendcrs of this view, ut the clú
e of a popular 
R
sar, C\'Cll v 
llturcs to speak lL'i follo\\ s: "It has been JIlY 
object," hp &iYs, " to draw tho attention of the readcr to 
but it ùoes not s
.:-tematil('; this volume's prof'sscll object (vid. IZlpr. p. 210) 
is to ß).
telUutizt',,yet it ù
s Dot cull it elf infu.lliLle.] 
II 2 
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the internal structure of the religion of the Bible, first, 
because I am convinced that no man in the unfettered 
exercise of his understanding can fully and cordially 
acquiesce in its pretensions to divine inspiration, until he 
sees in its substance that ,vhich accords both ,vith the 
character of God and with the wants of man; and secondly, 
because any admission of its divine original, if unaccorn- 
panied with a knowledge of its principles, is absolutely 
useless." 3 Here, unless I am unjust to the writer, it is 
plainly asserted that the understanding has a right to claim 
an insight into the meaning and drift of the matter of 
Revelation; nay, that faith is not available unless accom- 
panied by this knowledge; principles surely which would 
have justified Abraham when called from his native 
country, to bave refused to go, till he ,vas told 'v hither he 
was journeying. Yet such principles are now ill repute; 
and much is popularly said about the beauty of the 
Christian systern, the unity of its aim, the siInplicity of 
its contrivance for the conversion of the Raul, and the luani- 
festation of the Divine Character contained in it, with little 
reverence towards things sacred, and great risk of injury to 
faith. Such is the main subject of the treatise to ,vhich I 
bave referred, and the same views are repeated again and 
again in the Sermons 4 of a well-known Diviue of the Scotch 
Establishillent, who is ever to be mentioned with respect 
and syulpathy. 


10. 
Such is the popular Protestantism of the day. Now one 
might have hoped that the religion of Rome would have 
been clear of the fault into which the rival system has been 
betrayed. One might have trusted beforehand to its very 
propensity to insist on the mysteries of heaven, as at least a 


S Erskine's Internal Evidence. 
" Dr. Chalmers' Sermons at the Tron Church. 
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guarantee that no one end, and still less a visible end, 
would be proposed by its controversialists as a rueasure of 
gospel excellence and truth. Yet, strange to say, as if to 
show. the agreement of temper and character between the 
one and the other creed as actually held and applied, we 
find one of the latest advocates of Rome clairning the 
pri vilege of criticizing and applauding the Gospel as a 
syste1l1. lIe observes that there is sonlething in Roman 
teaching" beautifully contrasted to the eye of the philoso- 
pher, with the manifest imperfections of" what he calls 
the rrotestant "system. There is a natural and obvious 
beauty in the sinlplicity of this basi
, which at once gives 
stability and unity to conviction." In another place he 
observes, "the end of every rule and law, and consequently 
of eyer)' rule of l
aith," is " to bring men into a unity of 
principle and aetion ;" that" the rule proposed by others is 
proved by experience to lead to exactly opposite results; 
in other words, that it removes Ilien farther from that union 
towards which it must be intended to bring then1, for it 
lead:s them to the Joost contradictory opinions, pro- 
fessing to be fìUpported and proved by precisely the same 
principlp of li'ait h ;" whereas "the principle" of tho 
}{onuln system is " fully oc.lual to those objects for ,vhich 
the rule was given." f>> K ow, I am far from denying there 
Í8 soundness and truth in the argument, as used both by the 
Itoman &.ind the Scotch ])i vine; the process is sound ,vhen 
used under lirnitationH, the conclusion is trup in its degree. 
But both the one party and the other evid(>ntly put forth 
their respective vipws as convincing and decisive proof.
, 
as illc1epenc1t.nt und fHlbstalltive evidences; and that. they 
arp not f;llch, is 
hown, if in no other war, alleast in thi;, 
that they are adùuced by their rc
pccti,e advocates in 
oreler to prove contradictories. Now wha.t leads to oppo- 

ite conclusions is no real test of truth. I [owcvcr, w'e are 
6 Dr. "'iseman's Lcclm'c:o\, vol. i. pp. 17. iG. 
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here concerned merely with the fact of this peculiarity in 
the religion of Rome, which it has in common with some 
other modern systems,-its subjecting divine truth to the 
intellect, and professing to take a complete survey and to 
make a map of it. 


11. 


One more remark shall be made, though, as it is often 
urged in controversy, a few words on the subject will suffice. 
Roman teaching by its profession of Infallibility, lowers 
the standard and quality of Gospel obedience as well as 
impairs its mysterious and sacred character; and this in 
various ways. 'V hen religion is reduced in all its parts to 
a system, there is hazard of something earthly being made 
the chief object of our contemplation instead of our l\Iaker. 
N o.w Rome classifies our duties and their rewards, the things 
to believe, the things to do, the modes of pleasing God, 
the penalties and the remedies of sin, with such exactness, 
that an individual knows (so to speak) just where he is 
upon his journey heavenward, ho\v far he has got, ho\v 
much he has to pass; and his duties become a matter of 
calculation. It provides us with a sort of graduated scale 
of devotion and obedience, and, so far, tends to engross our 
thoughts with the details of a mere system, to a comparative 
forgetfulness of its professed Author. 6 But it is evident 
that the purest religious services are those \vhich are done, 
not by constraint, but voluntarily, as a free offering to 
.AJmighty God. There are certain duties which are in- 
dispensable in all Christians, but their lin1its are left un- 
defined, as if to try our faith and love. For instance, what 
portion of our worldly substance \ve should devote to 
charitable uses, or in what ,yay we are to fast, or how we 


ð [There is a certain truth in this remark, but a man must have a large 
knowledge of Catholics and of the effect of their system upon them) to assert 
with confidence what is here imagined of them.] 
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are to dress, or whether we should remain single, or what 
revenge we should take upon our sins, or what amusements 
are allowable, or how far we may go into society; these 
and similar questions are left open by Inspiration. Some 
of them are determined by the Church, and suitably, with 
a view to public decency and order, or by way of recom- 
mendation and sanction to her members. A command 
from authority to a certain point acts as a protection to our 
modesty, though beyond this it would but act as a burden. 
For instance, at this very time, when the practice of fast- 
ing has become so unpopular, in spite of the Church's rule, 
it would be a great cOlnfort to individuals who wish to 
observe it, yet dread singularity in so doing, did tbe 
custom exist, as I believe it did once, of pastoral letters at 
the beginning of Lent, enforcing it from authority. But 
in most matters of the kind, certainly when questions of 
degree are concerned, the best rule seems to be to leave 
individuals free, lest what otherwise would be a spontaneous 
service in the more zealous, should become a compulsory 
inlposition upon all. 
Th is is the true Christian liberty, not the prerogative of 
obeying God, or not, as we please, but the opportunity of 
obeying IIim more strictly without formal commandment. 
In this \vay, too, not only is our love tried, but the delicacy 
and gencruu
 simplicity of our obedience consulted also. 
Christ lo,'es an open-hearted service, done without our 
contélup1ating or measuring what we do, from the fulnc
s 
of affection and revcrence, while the mind is fixed on its 
Great OLjcct without thought of itself. K ow exprC's 
cOlnrna.nd.s lead us to reflect upon and estimate our 
d- 
vances towards perfection, whereas true fa.ith will mainly 
contemplate its dcfìcicnci('s, not its poor uttainIl1l'nts, what- 
ever thpy Le. It does not like to rl'
tli
e to itself what it 
dol':;; it throws off the thought. of it; it i:i carried on and 
rcache
 forwarLl towarùs perfection, Dot counting the steps 
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it has ascended, but keeping the end steadily in its eye, 
knowing only that it is advancing, and glorying in each 
sacrifice or service which it is allowed to offer, as it occurs, 
not remembering it afterwards. But in the Roman system 
there would seem to be little room for this unconscious 
devotion. Each deed has its price, every quarter of the 
land of promise is laid down and described. Roads are 
èarefully marked out, and such as would attain to perfec- 
tion are constrained to move in certain lines, as if there 
,vere a science of gaining heaven. Thus the Saints are cut 
off from the Christian multitude by certain fixed duties, 
not rising out of it by the continuous growth and flowing 
forth of services which in their substance pertain to all 
men. And Christian holiness, in consequence, loses its 
freshness, vigour, and comeliness, being frozen (as it ,vere) 
into certain attitudes, which are not graceful except when 
they are unstudied. 7 


12. 
The injury resulting to the multitude from the same 
circumstance, is of a different but not less serious nature. 
"\Vhile, of those ,vho aim at the more perfect obedience, 
some may be made self-:satisn.ed and more are made 
formal, the mass of Christians are either discouraged from 
attempting or countenanced in neglecting it. It requires 
very little knowledge of human nature, to perceive how 
readily a doctrine will be elnbraced and followed which 
sanctions a secondary standard of holiness, or which allows 
the performance of certain duties to make up for the dis- 
regard of others. If, indeed, there is one characteristic 
which above others attaches to Roman teaching, it is 
this, its indulging the carnal tastes of the multitude of 
men,s setting a limit to their necessary obedience, and 
a bsolving them from the duty of sacrificing their whole 
;- [This is plausible, theoretical, and un true. ] 
Ii [Vid. the Preface, 9 2.] 
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lives to God. .A.nd this serious deceit is in no small degree 
the necessary consequence of that completeness and minute- 
ne
s in its theology to which the doctrine of lnfallibity 


. . 
gIves rIse. 


13. 
The foregoing remarks are not intended as any sufficient 
discu
sion of the subject unùer consideration, but are made 
with a ,'iew of discriminating between the Ron1an creed 
and our own. In the former Lectures it was observed that 
the ab
tract and professed principles of both systems were 
often the same, but that in practice, the question of the 
Church's Infallibility created a wide and serious difference 
between them. "T e no,v see, in a measure, in what this 
difference consi
ts, viz. in the Ron1an Church having 
adopted a Jninute, technical, and permnptory II theology, 
which is no part of llevelation, and \vhich produces a 
number of serious llloral evils, which is shallow in philoso- 
phy, as professing to exclude doubt and ÏInperfection, and 
dangerous to the Chri::,tian spirit, as encouragin g us to ask 
for more than is given us, a
 fostering irreverence and 
presumption, confidence in our reaSOll, and a fonnal or 
carnal view of Christian obedience. 'V"hat further evils 
arise frUln tho political character of these sanle peculiari- 
ties, shall be reserved for a separate Lf'cture. 
51 [It is quite as true to say that Scripture is not dorrmatic, ns to say, as is 
said h,'rë, that it is not teclmical and not peremptory; and, if H theology of 
the latter character is n no part of l{evelation," neither is a. theology of the 
former. How then is Anglican teaching more dl'fcnsible than Homan, if we 
m"y argue after this fashion? 
This, on the ndllli
si()n that Scripture docs not conntf'nance mil1\ltt' find 
strict rules nnd orùinanccs; hut in the Sl'nse in which thl'Y attaeh to Catholic 
teaching', thl'Y attach to 
t. Paul's. He had n ('crtuin numbl'r of n way
," 
which he II taught cvery where in evcry ('hnrch;" ntHl \\ hieh he thought 
important enough to lUa
e it a<lvisal)le to ..end Tillloth) to recall Hacm to 
the JDind
 of the Corinthians. Allel not for the Corinthians only werc t11l'Y 
a(h"iRahl
. lIe bids the Tlu'ssalonians to "t-tutHl fast nnd hold the traùitious 
they hUtllC'urued " from him cc by wort! or Idter." Docs not thb illlpl,y Ull 
Ap08tolic !,) 
tClll of bumll obSen"UllCl'S?] 
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IF the object of Rome be to teach moral Truth in its high- 
est and purest form, like a prophet or philosopher, intent 
upon it more than upon those whom she addresses, and by 
the very beauty of holiness, and the unconscious rhetoric 
of her own earnestness, drawing up souls to her, rather 
than by any elaborate device, certainly she has failed in 
that end, as was shown in my last Lecture. But if her 
one and supreme end is to rule the human mind, if man 
is the object of her thoughts and efforts, and religion but 
the means of approaching him, if earth is to be the 
standard, and heaven the instrunlent, then we must con- 
fess that she is most happy in her religious system. 
'Vhat is low in the scale of nloral truth, may be the per- 
fection of worldly wisdom; or rather, principles of action 
which stand first in the school of rhetoric, or of politics, are 
necessarily un worthy the ethical teacher. N ow the Church 
of Rome Ù3 a political power; and, if she stunts, or distorts 
the growth of the Roul in spiritual excellence, it is because, 
whether unconsciously or not, she has in vie\v political 
objects, visible fruits, temporal expediency, the power of 
influencing the heart, as the supreme aim and scope of her 
system; because she considers unity, peace, the public 
confession of the truth, sovereignty, empire, the one 
practical end for which the Ch urch is formed, the one 
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necessary condition of those other and unkno\\'n benefits, 
whatever these be, which lie beyond it in the next world. l 
I am now to illustrate this peculiarity; and in order that 
there mar be no mistake, I will briefly say what I am to 
do. I do not atteïnpt to prove that Rome is a political 
power; so well known a fact may be taken for granted; 
but I wish to show that those same principles, involved in 
the doctrine of Infallibility, which distinguish it from our 
own creed, morally, conduce to that special political 
character, which also distinguishes it from our own; that, 
what is morally a disadvantage t.o it, is a political gain: 
I mean its neglect of the Fathers, its abstract reasonings, 
and its attention to system. 


2. 
Now, first, their political temper is the cause of their 
treating the ..Ancient Fathers with the rudeness and reck. 
lessness which has been instanced. ROBle acts, like men 
of keen and iUlpctuous Ininds, in their dealings ,vith the 
old or infirIll; she supersedes them because they are hard 
of hearing, are slow to answer, are circuitous in their 
nlotions, and go their own way to ,york. The most yigor- 
ous and comn1anJing intellects, through the interposing 
mcdiuln of centuries, "rill pour but a feeble and uncertain 
ray, cOInparecl with their original lu
tre; and Rome con- 
siders it better to super
cde thelll with fresh luminaries, 


1 [Thc CRtholic Church i
 by its 'Ç(>ry 
tructure and mi..sion ß political 
power, hy whieh I menn a "isit,1... substanti\'c hoùy ofmén, united together 
hy common engag{'m{'ut
 null laws, aUti therch)' ncccs..arily h:l\.iug' rdations 
both t(}wllrtl
 itA 11l('ml)('rs and towllrù!; outsider
. ::;u('h n polity (''(iste 
simply for the !\ake of the Call10lic Helig-ion, ßnd as a 1T1('anS to IIU ('UtI; but 
8il1('e politicA in their l1:1tl1re nre ß 8ul
ject of absorbing' intere
t, it i8 not 
wOlltlt'rful that gm \'C 8c
ntlals from time to time occur nmong tho
t! \\ ho 
constitute it
 ('X('euti\.c, or l('g'i
ll\tiv,', from their being It.d (In from "pirituul 
Rimø hy 8ecular. The!;c RC'RIHln.1R hid. from thc world (.)1" R \\ hill', nnd 
from larg(' c11l"'
u
 nnd \"tlrious ranks of society, for lon
 inh'rvnls, the relll 

auclit,)", benuty nnd pcrsunsi'Çeu
 of thc Church ß.ud her children.] 
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than doubtingly and painfully to use them. Emergencies 
have occurred, opinions have been circulated, changes 
have been effected in the Christian Church, which were 
not contemplated, even in fancy, and can but be indirectly 
met, by the Fathers ;-\vhich, moreover, as creating ex- 
ceptions to some general rules, and obliterating exceptions 
to others, have given their writings an interpretation, 
which they were never intended to bear. Thus ,vhile the 
highest truths remain in those \vritings immutable, to 
develope and apply them duly in particulars, is the work of 
much delicacy, and gives an opening to ingenious perver- 
sions of their meaning. Here, then, is a second reason why 
ROlllan theologians have been jealous of the Fathers, 
over and above the ,veakness of their own cause. They 
have dreaded the range and cOlllplication of materials, 
when thus made the body of proof, which from the nature 
of the case might as easily be made a handle for the 
errors of others, as a touchstone of their own. Bent upon 
action, not speculation, they are unwilling to allow to 
heretical sophistry the opportunities of so large a field, 
and are ready to go great lengths to hinder an evil of 
,vhich they form a just estimate. 


3. 
The difficulty in question is ours as well as theirs, but 
we do not make it a difficulty. 'Ve, for our part, 
have been taught to consider that in its degree faith, as 
well as conduct, must be guided by probabilities, and that 
doubt 2 is ever our portion in this life. We can bear to 
confess that other systems have their unanswerable argu- 
ments in matters of detail, and that we are but striking a 


! [Here as before, by doubt of a doctrine is meant a recognition of the 
logical incompleteness of its proof, not a refusal to pronounce it true. Both 
Catholics and Anglicans doubt more or less in the former sense, neither of 
them doubt in the latter.] 
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balance betwpen difficulties existing on both sides; that 
we are following as the voice of God, what on the whole 
,ve have reason to think such. 'Ve are not bent (to God 
be the praise!) on proselytizing, organizing, and ruling 
as the end of life and the .'$ll1nl1t
l1n bOil urn of a Christian 
community, ùut have brought ourselves to give our testi- 
Hlony ",vhether men will hear, or ,vhether they will 
forbear," and then to leave the matter to God. And, 
while we are keen and firm in action, we ,vould rather be 
so according to the occasion, and because it is right to be 
so, than as connecting our 
eparate efforts into one whole, 
and contenlplating ulterior nleaSur('
. 'Ve would rather 
act as a duty towards God, the Great .1\uthor and Object 
of our faith, than ,,'ith unclouded 8 and infallible appre- 
hension of the subject-Inatter which lie sets before us; 
with a vigorous will, creating for ourselves those realitic& 
which the external ,vorld but faintly adUIllbrates, but 
which we know we ought to discern in it. 
'l'hù
o who are thus minded,,, ill be patient under the 
iIlt;On, enience:-; of au historical cUlltrovel':-;Y. I>ercei ving 
that on tlw wholo fact
 point to certain definite COll- 
clusioll:i, and not to their contraries, they will adopt those 
conclusions unhesitatingly; illuulÍnatc what, though true, 
is obscure, by acting upon it; call upon uthcl's to do the 
sallle; and leaye thC1u to God if they refuse. ]
ut it will 
be other" isc with tho JHan of ardcnt pulitical temper, and 
of pronlpt and practil'al haùits, the sagaeiolls and aspiring 
Juau uf tho world, the scrutinizer of the heart, and con- 
...pirator agaill
t it::3 privilege::; and rights. f'uch tI. one 
,\ ill undel'st'uul that the nlultitude rcquirc
 a strong 
doctrine; that tho argUlllCllt "it is L 'cau
e it is," a hun- 
dred titHeS repeated, hd.
 more weight with theln than the 
1110St delicate, aLly \;ullncctcd, and Illultiplied prUt;C:)
L':) of 
proof; nnù that (us is undeniable), in, <:stigatiol1:3 into 
S [Vill. Bupr. p. 8:;, note 1.] 
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the grounds of our belief, do but blunt and enfeeble the 
energy of those who are called upon to act. lie will feel 
the truth of this principle of our nature, and instead of 
acting upon it only so far as Revelation bas sanctioned, 
and dispensing with inquiry within the exact limits in 
,vhich it is mercifully superseded, he will iInpatiently 
complete what he considers to have been left imperfect. 
He will not be content to take the divine word as it 
comes to hilll from above; but he ,vill drug it, as vintners 
do their wines, to suit the palate of the many. Accord- 
ingly, I could almost believe that the advocates of Roman- 
iSIl1 would easily be reconciled to the loss of all the Fathers 
(should such a luischance happen), as thinking with a 
barbarian conqueror, that as far as they agreed with 
Rome, they were superfluous, and where they disagreed, 
dangerous. Certainly it would much simplify the theory 
of their religion to be rid of them. Of course I speak 
only of hardened controversialists, not of Roman Catholics 
in general, among whom, I doubt not, are many whose 
DaInes are written in heaven, minds as high, as pure, and 
as reverential as any of those old Fathers, whose writings 
are in question; loyally attached to them, jealous of their 
honour, in that same noble English spirit, as it may be 
called, which we have already seen exernplified in Bishop 
Bull. I am but speaking of the Papist as such, as found 
on the stage of life, and amid the excitement of contro- 
versy, stripped of those better parts of his system, which 
are our inheritance as well as his; and so contemplating 
hiln, surely I may assert without breach of charity, that 
he ,,'ould, under circumstances, destroy the Fathers' 
writings, as he actually does disparage their authority,- 
just as he consents to cut short dispute by substituting 
the Vulgate for the orig-inal inspired Text, and by 
lodging the gift of Infallibility in the Pope rather than 
in a General Council. 
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4. 


The sanle feeling which leads the Roman disputant to 
shrink frolll a. fail' appeal to the Fathers, however loudly 
he may profess it in the outset and in general terms, will 
al
o cause him to prefer abstract proof to argument from 
fact. }?acts, indeed, are confessedly troublesome, and 
Ulust be avoided as nluch as possible, by anyone who is 
bound by his theory to decide as ,veIl as dispute, Inuch 
JIlOre if he professes hin1self infallible. Those who have 
to con1nland, should either give no reason for their move- 
Jnents, or reasons which cannot successfully be gainsayed. 
To appeal to facts is to put the controversy out of their 
own hand
, and to lodge the decÌ:sion with the ,vorld at 
large. If they lllust argue, they should confine thenlsch'es 
to abstract proofs and to Jnatters of opinion. .....-\.bstract 
argulnents are but an expre
:Úon of their will. Besides, 
they lie in yery little compass, and anyone can learn and 
use then1, whether to remind and instruct himself, or in 
disputation. K ot without reason, then, are the proofs of 
the ]lOloani
ts such as we actually find them in the 
controversy,-antecedent inferences frOtH premisses but 
partially true, or parallels anfl analogies assuu1ed, or large 
principles grounded 011 single instances, or fertile expo- 
sitions of single texts of Scripture. I will not say that such 
rca
oning is necessarily inconsequential, or unfair. v1' 
several independent meaning
, which n1ay be given to the 
bucred text, each n1ay be beparately pos
ibI('; though one 
only can be the true one. It doe
 not follow, then, that a 
certain interpI'ctation i
 not soutHl, becauso neither the 
wording nor the context force us into it. Priuciples do 
oftt'H lit' hid in 
ingle instances, re:SCInblullccs argue con- 
llcxioll, und ab
t raet truths adulÎt of Jeveloplllcnt. I 
Jllerely t:5ay that t5uch n. line of proof, whatevcr its Illcrits, is 
safe,-is necessary for the llolnanist. 'Vhcnlulloceut II!., 
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for instance, clailned to reign over the kings of the earth, 
because the sun rul
d the day, and the moon the night, 
his argument nlight be in valid, but it might also be valid, 
and could not be confuted. King John, or the Enlperor, 
might refuse to ackno\vledge it; but it was enough for the 
Pope that he felt it himself. But on the other hand, had 
he, in proof of his pretensions, alleged that St. Peter trod 
upon Nero's neck, he might have still made and enforced 
them, but he would have unnecessarily subjected himself 
to an external tribunal. Whether, then, abstract argu- 
ments be in the particular case sound or not, at least they 
are unanswerable, and for that reason are peculiarly neces- 
sary for an authority that claims infallibility. But, after 
all, serviceable as they may be in religious controversy, 
they are plainly presunlptuous, when they depend on 
nothing beyond themselves. Religion is too serious a 
subject to be Il1ade to rest on our own inferences and 
examinations, when it can be settled in any other possible 
\yay; and especially when it is to be settled authoritatively 
for others. It is quite allowable indeed, or rather a duty 
to deduce from Scripture for ourselves, when we have no 
other guide; but to enforce such deductions upon others 
is plainly unjustifiable. 

.rhe case is different where we have clear authority for 
such inferences, beyond ourselves. Thus, sanctioned by 
our Saviour, we may, or rather are bound to discern the 
doctrine of the Resurrection in God's words to 1\loses in 
the bush; and under St. }latthew's guidance we preach 
the l\Iiraculous Conception from the seventh chapter of 
Isaiah, whatever becomes of the criticism on the Hebrew 
word conveying the doctrine. Again, the unanimous 
tradition of the early Church authorizes us to maintain 
and enforce the doctrine that Christ is the Son of God, in 
the sense of His being consubstantial with Him. On the 
other hand, a man may, indeed, fairly and profitably 
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conclude from the eighth chapter of Genesis that the curse 
on the earth was reversed after the flood, and yet he is not 
allowed to consider it a matter of faith. I say this for 
fear of n1Ïsconception; and now, for the sake of definite- 
ness, let me illustrate the point in hand,-which I will do 
from the same general head of doctrine to which I drew 
attention in my last Lecture, the doctrine of Indulgences. 


5. 
This doctrine, as dra,,'n out by Bellarmine, will be found 
to be as gratuitous in its proof, as it is in itself indefensible. 
IJellarmine begins by arguing, that "there is in the 
Church a treasure of the satisfactions of Christ and the 
Saints, ,vhich is applicable to those who, after the ren1Ïs- 
sian of the guilt in the Racran1ent of Penance, are still 
liable to the payment of temporal punishlllell
." To D1ake 
this good he lays dow'n certain propositions; first, that 
"to the good deeds of just men a double value or price is 
assignable, yiz. of merit and of satisfaction." For in
tance, 
it ,,'ould seenl that the grace of charity at once rccom- 
Tl1cnds U
 favoul'ably to Goel, and tends to make up for 
forl110r offences; and it performs each of these functions 
distinctly and completely. lIe quotes Scripture in proof; 
on the one hand, the text in Tobit iy., ".l\hllsgi ving 
dc1ivcrsfi'01n all sin, and fi.om deatlt," und St. Chrysoston1 
and SL Cyprian to the san1C effect; and, on the other, our 
IJord'g "ords, "lteceive the kingdon1 prepareù for you 
froTH the beginning of' the ,vorld, .for I leas an IlllJl[Jred and 
'!I C yare .J/r JJlfat," &c. And to sho\v that one and tile same 
((('I Ina)' be both expiatory and meritorious, he Illaint'1ins 
that good deeds are capable of a twofold quality,-the) 
arc painful, and they are fruits of love; con
idercd fl:) 
fruits of love they arc pleasing to God; con
ider('d as 
painful th(\y ar' a cOlllpensation for paHt sin. ...\gain, }1(
 
refers to the parallel of fasting and prayer; in u. word, of 
YO I.. I. I 
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all penitential exercises, ,yhich, in St. Cyprian's language, 
tend not only to gain "pardon for the regenerate, but a 
crou:n," to blot out past sin, and to obtain a heavenly 
reward. The same doctrine might be argued from the 
instance of Intercession, which does good to others while 
it is in itself pleasing to Almighty God. 
Again, in human affairs the same acts sometimes gain 
both a return of payment, and a reward. As a soldier 
gains at once pay and honour by his service, so the 
Christian Evangelist at once is " worthy of his hire," yet 
receives" a crown of glory that fadeth not away." 
Iore- 
over, that the punishment of sin is paid off by measure, he 
argues from the words of )loses,4-" according to his fault, 
by a certain number JJ of stripes; whereas reward plainly 
goes on a distinct principle. 


6. 
His next proposition is that" a good work, considered 
as meritorious, cannot be applied to any other than the 
doer; but can, considered as a satisfaction." The first 
part of this proposition he almost takes for gran ted, there 
being a contradiction in the idea that the excellence and 
desert of one man should be the excellence of another. 
The latter part is proved from the nature of a debt, .which 
,ve all know one person can pay for another. 
After la)Ting down, in the third place, that "there is 
in the Church an infinite and inexhaustible treasure of 
Satisfactions, from the sufferings of Christ;" he proceeds 
to maintain "that to this treasure of overflowing satis- 
factions pertain also the sufferings of the blessed Virgin 

Iary, and of all other Saints, who have suffered more than 
their sins" (in a temporal way) "required." He proves 
it because, the Virgin .Mary, having no actual sin, needed 
no satisfactions for herself, and yet suffered much. Tbe 
4 Deut. xxv. 2. 
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same may be said, in their reRpective measures, of St. J obn 
the Baptist, the Prophets, the ..A.postles, the 
Iartyrs, and 
Ascetics. 
Having in this way proyed the existence of a Treasure 
of Satisfactions for the temporal punishment of sins, he 
proceeds after the same method to show that the Church 
is the di
penser of it to individuals ;-but enough, surely, 
has already been said. TIe does not attenlpt to detect the 
substance of his doctrine in the ,vritings of the Fathers.:í 
Thus the practice of abstract reasoning, as well as the 
neglect of the Fathers, ,vith Rome are measures of poli- 
tical expediency ;-the sanle will be found to be the case 
as regards the completeness and consistency of its system. 
It is not only the necessar
'" result, as was observed in the 
last Lecture, but it is also the main evidence of its 
Infallibility. 


7. 


To reSUfilC Ill)" line of discussion :-llonlC' claims to 
be infallible; she dispenses with the I
athers, and relies 
upon ab
tract reasoning, because she is infallible; but ho\v 
does she proye she is so? To speak simply, she does not 
prove it at all. .A.t least, she does not prove it argunlenta- 
tively, but she acts upon the a

umption, she acts a
 if she 
were infallible, and in this way persuades the in1aginations 


6 That our Lord has lcft; to His Church the power ofrelaxin
 the temporal 
punishment
 duc to 
in, is a do('trillc plain from Scripture, from the ('011- 
tinual practice of thc Church, unù from the I,'athers, nnd it is enjoined on 
Cutho1ic8 us de fit! , U8 being the dcdsion of the infidlible Church. llut the 
two other propo:-ition
 which complete the doctrine are not de fide, according 
to Perrone, though "fidei proximæj"viz. that Indulgences avail, first, not only 
as a remission of ecclesiastical pcnl\ncc (i. c. in foro extcrno), but in the court 
of heaven (i. c. in foro interno), and secondl.), through the merits, i. e. the 
Ratisfactiolls of our Lord nnd His Saints. Moreo\'er, by "lllcrits" in tlae latter 
prop()
ition it is nllownhlc to unùerstand impetration8. LupU:i says, " "'UIC- 
torum p.a,;biones Ilounisi i11lpctmnùo, sen non nisi de congruo, I)os
unt 
rroùc8sc. n 


1 2 
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of men into a belief of her really being so. Perhaps it 
may be asked, why her theologians claim for her at all 
an infallibility, which they cannot prove,-why they are 
not satisfied she should act as if she possessed it ? And it 
may be urged ,vith some plausibility at first sight, that 
this actually is the practice of orthodox Protestantism (as 
it is called), which imposes dogmatic creeds and anathe- 
JTIatizes dissentients as unhesitatingly as Rome, and so 
really exercises an infallibility, while it evades the 
difficulty of maintaining it in words. As far as this 
remark is airued against ourselves, it ,yilJ be answered in 
its place; at present let us confine ourselves to the case of 
Rome. I answer, then, that it is true, nothing is gained 
to the intellect, rather sOlnething is lost by this venturous 
claim; but much is gained thereby as regards impression, 
and Rome is content to sacrifice logical completeness to 
secure practical influence. 
ien act, not because they are 
convinced, but because they feel; the doctrine in question 
appeals to their imagination, not to their intellect. The 
mind requires an external guide; Protestantism, in its 80- 
called orthodox forms, furnishes one indeed, but is afraid 
to avow it. Romanislu avows it, and that in the most 
significant and imposing lllanner. It u.'3es the doctrine of 
Infallibility as a sort of symbol or strong maxim, bringing 
home to the mind the fact that the Church is the divinely 
appointp.d keeper and teacher of the truth. 
This may be illustrated by our Sa,iour's mode of teach- 
ing. He said, cc'Vhoso shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also." Now, without daring 
to limit or impair this sacred precept, or assuming the 
power of determining what it precisely means, or why it is 
so worded, so much at first sight is conveyed in the 
sentence, whatever else is contained in it, a great principle, 
the duty of meekness expressed typically or emblematically. 
Our Lord has the prerogative of choosing His own words, 
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and has IIis own dcep scope in theIn, and an aptnes
 in 
the very letter; if Ilome tries to imitate IIill1 in II is n10de 
of speech, it is without His permi
sion or the ability to do 
so. Yet there seems such attenlpt in her doctrine of 
Infallibility; it symbolizes and brings out strongly, as in 
a figure, the office of the Church as the one appointed 
teacher, and that, in ages of the Gospel ,vhen the 
prevalence of licence in religious inquiries has called for 
some forcible protest in behalf of Revelation. It is an 
effort to 
tem the tide of unbelief. It scarcely then affects 
to produce a formal proof of its own truth, being rather a 
dognla serviceable in practice, though extravagant in 
theory; as legal fiction
, such as "The king can do no 
,vrong," which vividly express some great and necessary 
principle, yet do not appeal to argumentative proof. Nor 
doeð it require any ::,erious argument to recom
nend such a 
doctrine to the multitude. The hUJnan n1ind wishes to be 
rid of doubt in religion; and a teacher who clainv3 
infallibility is readily believed on his sinlple word. ",.. e 
see this constantly eXCIuplified in the case of indiviual pre- 
tenders among ourselves; in the Rornan communion it is 
the Church that profeðses it. She rids herself of cOInpeti- 
tors by forestalling then1. .A.nd probab]y, in thp eyes of her 
chilùren, this is not the least persua
i ve argunlent for her 
Infallibility, tbat bhe alone of all ['hurches dares claim it; 
as if a sccret instinct and involuntary misglvIngs 
restrained those l'i val communions, which go so far 
towards affecting it. 


8. 


1T nder these circumstances, all that is incuInbcllt on 
the Church of RÚIne in proof of her pretcllsions, is to act 
out the infallibility which she pl'OfeS"e8; with the decision 
and unifol'Iuit.y which such a. claiIn requires. lIeI' consis- 
tent carrying out of her asslllueù prillcivle 1'01'1118 a 
ufti- 
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cient argument that she has a right to it. Here, then, that 
diversified, minute, and finished system of doctrine which 
I have already spoken of, subserves her political purposes. 
It is but fulfilling her theory; it is but showing herself to 
be what she claÏlns to be. lIad she the gift of Infallibility, 
her various judgments, however unpremeditated, would be 
consistent with each other; she dresses up a theology in 
hopes that the artificial show of consistency will be taken 
in evidence of truth. But, besides this, there is some- 
thing in the very appearance of order and system which 
spontaneously impresses us with the notion that they are 
not owing to accidental and foreign causes merely. The 
regularity of nature, for instance, has led certain philoso- 
phers to ascribe it, not to an external design, bu t to an 
innate life and reality as its principle; and, in like 
manner, the orderly system of Rome serves to persuade 
the imagination of its being but the ever-acting energy of 
bel' Infallibility, not a mere theology elaborated out with 
a studied attempt at completeness anù consistency. And 
hence it happens, that the further her professed revelations 
are carried, the more minutely she investigates, and the 
more boldly she decides, the more firmly she takes her 
stand, and the more peremptory she is in her utterances, 
so much the more successful are her attempts upon the 
heart and the imagination of the many. She developes 
her system till it seems self-supported, each part answer- 
ing for another, and her very claim, as I have said, 
guaranteeing. her right to make it. 1 l\Ioreover, she has 
had the address so to cOlnplete the revealed notices of 
truth, as thereby to increase her own influence. It is ad- 


C5 [It must be granted that systematic order and consistency in teaching 
are not a proof of the truth of what is taught, but still they form in fact 
one of those presumptions of truth which go a certain way towards a logical 
proof; and that argument in its favour the Catholic Church has. Its 
teaching is like truth, verisimile.] 
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lnitted that some of the most interesting questions to the 
human mind, as the state of the soul immediately upon 
death, are left in obscurity by Almighty God. Here 
Rome comes in and contrives to throw the mind upon the 
Church, as the means by which its wants may be supplied, 
and as the object of its faith and hope, and thus makes her 
the instrumen t of a double usurpation, as both professing 
to show how certain objects may be attained, and next 
presenting herself as the agent in obtaining them. 


9. 


I t would be too large a ,,'ork to illustrate these 
remarks adequately from the Roman theology, and it has 
often been done already. Two or three instances may 
suffice as a specimen. For example: there is no plenary 
absolution of sin under the Gospel, such as Baptism is, 
after Baptism, until the day of Judgment; Ramanism 
adds the doctrines of Penance, Purgatory, and Indulgences. 
Christ is the Saviour from the eternal consequences of sin; 
Christ in IIis Saints is, according to Rome, the Saviour 
from the temporal. i In Baptism His merits are applied; 
in Indulgences the merits of the Saints. He saves from 
hell; the Virgin l\Iary from Purgatory.R IIis Sacrifice on 
the Cross a vails for the sins of the world; His Sacrifice in 
the 
Ia!3s for the sins of the Church. Again, there are six 
precepts of the Church, three counsels, twelve fruits of the 
Holy Ghost, six sins against the I101y Ghost, seven warks 
of mercy, seven deadly sins, four sins which cry far 
vengeance, four receptacles of souls departed. There is 


7 [This is not concedin
 to us enough; for the merits of the Saints are 
only the medium by which the infinite merits of the Redeemer are 
applied for the relaxation of the temporal punishment, "uti fit per opera 
justorum in Jmc vitA. degcntium." Perrone, p. 42, note.] 
8 (Not in the f'ame sense n
 our l..ord from hell, i. e. by vicarious suffering, 
but hy prayer as we pray for each other.] 
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one Sacrament for infancy, another for childhood, a third 
as food for mature age, a fourth for spiritual sickness, a 
fifth for the increase of mankind, a sixth for their govern- 
ment in society, and a seventh for death. 
So again, in a work for the direction of Christian doctrine 
and Purgatorian Societies, we read: "The prayers usually 
said to gain an Indulgence, are' the Lord's Prayer,' , llail 
1.Iary,' and' Glory be to the Father,' 'repeated five tÙnes, in 
honour of the five most adorable wounds of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, from \vhence all grace, merit, and indulgence 
proceed to our souls and one Pater and Â'Ce for the pious 
intentions of the sovereign Pontiff and for the wants of the 
Church." Again:" A plenary Indulgence is granted on 
the first Sunday of each 1JWJltlt to all the faithful of these 
Dioceses, w,ho approach the Holy Sacraments, visit any of 
the Parochial Churches, and devoutly pray for the propaga- 
tion of the Catholic Faith, and for the other pious intentions 
of the sovereign Pontiff.". . "The Indulgence of se'Cen 
years and 
e'Cen quarantines (40 days) is granted each tÙne 
to those ,vho devoutly recite the theological acts of faith, 
hope, and charity; and if daily recited, a plenary Indul- 
gence once a month, applicable to the souls of the faith- 
ful departed, provided they approach the IIoly Sacraments 
of Penance and Communion, and pray for the wants of 
the Church and pious intentions of the Pope." . . "The 
Indulgence of a hundrüd days is granted each time the 
, Angelus,' or the Angel of the Lord, is said, rnorning, noon, 
and evening, and a plenary Indulgence once a rnontl
 for 
those ,vho recite it daily, fulfilling the above conditions. 
Note, to gain this Indulgence it is prescribed to be said 
kneeling on 'll'eekdays, but standing on Sundays and during 
Paschal time." " The Indulgence of seren years and seven 
quarantines is granted to the faithful, \vho practise medita- 
tion or mental prayer for haff an !lour, or at least for a 
qu,arter. JJ . . "A plenary Indulgence is granted to the 
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faithful in the hour of death, who have frequently during 
life invoked the most sacred name of Jesus, and do piously 
call on Him at that awful hour at least in affection of 
heart." . .. " The Indulgence of 300 days is granted to 
those who devoutly repeat the t!tree following ejaculations: 
, Jesus, 
Iary, and Joseph, I offer you my heart and soul; 
Jesus, }Iary, and Joseph, assist me in my last agony; Jesus, 
1Iary, and Joseph, may I breathe forth my soul unto you 
in peace.' 'J 
 
I am not condemning the principle itself of so arranging 
what is divinely given us; it is only when it is applied in 
excess or without foundation, as it is by the Church of 
Rome, that it is reprehensible. And, \vithout being able 
to draw the line between its use and abuse, yet \ve may 
clearly see that in her case it actually does subserve her 
ambitious and secular views, lowering the dignity and 
perfection of morals, and limiting by defining our duties, 
in order to indulge human \veakness, and to gain influence 
by indulging it. 
Nor do I d 9cide ,vhether such a Theology is calculated 
to deaden the conscience, and even (as it is sometimes 
, 
urged) to encourage crin1e. l\Iuch may be said on both 
sides; it takes from the Ron1an Catholic the fear of hell 1 
altogether, and it gives him the certainty of Purgatory. 
The question then depends upon another, whether lien are 
more deterred frol11 sinning by the definite prospect of 
Purgatory any how, or by the vague threat (as most men 
recei ve it) of eternal punishment. But so far is certain, 
that such statements, whether or not they encourage the 


9 [This repetition of the Pater noster, &c., that is, of fi)rmularies simple and 
familiar to all, will be found, 1 think, by experience to be practically the best 
means of securing- prayer, alHi the union of praJer, from mass('s of men and 
from individual supplicants. Litanies answer the same purpose.] 
1 [This is not so. One of the topics especially urged in retreats, mis!o,ions, 
and books of devotion is the dangcr of losing the soul. Hell is one of the 
" .Foul' last things. "J 
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sinner, lower the idea and standard of moral truth; and, 
whether or not they avail to comfort the penitent and 
fearful, at least they arrest attention and gain influence 
by engaging to do so. 


10. 


Enough has now been said to show how the completeness 
and consistency of the Roman system tend to create a 
belief in its infallibility. This being the case, it is very 
remarkable, that after all these very characters are wanting 
to it in SOlne inlportant respects. Not only is the doctrine 
of Infallibility defective in respect of proqf, it is defective 
even viewed in its theory in two main points; and with a 
brief reference to thelSe I will bring this Lecture to an 
end. 
Roman theologians, though claiming for the Ohurch the 
gift of Infallibility, cannot even in theory give an answ'er 
to the question how individuals are to know for certain that 
she is infallible; nor in the next place where the gift 
resides, supposing it to have been vouchsafed. They 
neither determine who or ,vhat is infallible, or why. 
As to the first point, they insist on the neces8ity of an 
infallible guide in religious matters as an argument that 
such a guide has really been accorded. Now it is obvious 
to inquire how individuals are to know with certainty that 
Rome is infallible; by which I do not mean, ,vhat is the 
particular ground on which her infallibility rests, but how 
any ground can be such as to bring home to the mind 
infallibly that she is infallible,-what conceivable proof 
amounts to more than a probability of the fact ;-and 
what advantage is an infallible guide, if those who are to 
be guided have, after all, no more than an opinion, as the 
Romanists call it, that she is infallible? 2 


2 [This is a fallacy. 'Ve are certain of the Church's infallibility by means 
not of a probability, but of an accumulation of probabilities. I am certain 
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They attempt to solve this difficulty by boldly maintain- 
ing that Christians do receive such an unerring perception 
of the whole circle of their doctrines, and that, conveyed 
through the Sacrament of Baptism. And this is worth 
noticing, were it but for the instance it affords of their 
custoIn of making internal consistency stand in the place of 
external proof; for to assert that Baptism gives infallible 
assurance of the infallibility of Rome, is only saying that 
those \vho discern it do discern it, though those who do 
not discern it do not. It is not an argument tending to 
prove the point in dispute. 'Ve know there are individuals 
among Protestants who consider themselv(-'s to be infallibly 
taught by a divine light, but such a clai1a is never taken 
as a proof that tbey are favoured in the way they suppose. 
To consider that Baptism gives this infallible discernment 
of the infallible guide, is to shift the difficulty, not to solve 
it. And by so considering, not even the consistency of the 
systmn is really preserved; for since the professed object of 
infallibility is to remove doubt and anxiety, how does it 
practically help a perplexed Romanist, to tell hin1 that his 
Baptism ought to convey to him an infallible assurance of 
the external infallibility, ,vhen the present sense of his 
uncertainty evidences to hin1 that in matter of fact it does 
not? If such inward infallibility be requisite, it were a 
more simple theory, like enthusiasts, to dispense .with the 
external. 


11. 
The abstract difficulty, however, is small compared with 
that attendant on the seat of infallibility claimed by 
Romanism. Little room as there is in the ROluan 
controversy for novelty or surprise, yet it does raise fresh 


that I am in England by physical srnse and common sense, not because I am 
infa1lible. Else, we must all be exercising a supernatural gift every hour of 
our lives.] 
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and fresh amazement, the more we think of it, that 
Romanists should not have been able to agree anlong 
themselves u-lwre that infallibility is lodged which is the 
key-stone of their system. Archbishop Bramha1l 3 reckons 
no less than six distinct opinions on the subject; some 
Romanists lOdging the gift in the Pope speaking ex 
Catlledrá, others ill the Pope in council of Cardinals, others 
in the Pope in General or Provincial Council, others in 
the General Council without the Pope, others in the Church 
Diffusive, that is, the whole company of believers through- 
out the ,yorld. Bellarmine 4 observes, by way of meeting 
this difficulty, that all Romanists are agreed on two points; 
first, that whercy"er the. infallibility lies, at least the Pope 
in General Council is infallible; next, that even out of 
General Council ",hen he Rpeaks ex Catlwdrâ, he is to be 
obeyed (for safety's sake, I suppose,) ,vhether really 
infallible or not. And no English theologian can quarrel 
with so wise and practical a mode of settling the difficulty; 
but then let it be observed, that so to settle it is to deviate 
from the high infallible line which RaIne professes to walle 
upon in religious questions, and to descend to Bishop 
Butler's level, to be content to proceed not by an unerring 
rule, but by those probabilities which guide us in the 
conduct of life. 5 After all, then, the baptislual illumination 
does not secure the yery benefit which occasions ROlnan 
theologians to refer to it. They claim for it a power which 
in truth, according to their own confession, does nothing 
at all for them. 


12. 


Nor is this all; granting that infallibility resides in the 
Pope in Council, yet it is not a matter of faith, that is, it 


3 'Yorks, p. 39. Vide Leslie, iii. p. 396. 4 De Rom. Pont. iv. 2. 
5 Of course we go by probabilities, viz. note, p. 122. Probabilities in the 
evidence create certituùe in the conclusion, viò. supr. p. 88, notes 3, 6.] 
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has not been formally determined what Popes have been 
true Popes; which of the many de j'acto, or rival Popes, 
are to be acknowledged; nor again which of the man)' pro- 
fessed General Councils are really so. A Romanist Inight 
at this moment deny the existing Pope to be St. Peter's 
successor without offending against any article of his 
Creed. 6 The Gallican Ohurch receives the Councils of 
Basil and Constance wholly, the Roman Church rejects 
both in part. The last Council of Lateran condemns the 
Council of Basil. The Council o
 Pisa is, according to 
Bellarn1ine, neither clearly approved nor clearly rejected. 
The Acts of other Councils are adulterated without any 
attempt being made to amend them. Kow I repeat, such 
uncertainty as to the limits of Divine Revelation, is no 
antecedent objection to the truth of the Roman system; 
it might be the appointed trial of our faith and earnest- 
ness. Rut it is a great inconsistency in it, being what it 
is, that is, engaging as it does to furnish us with infallible 
teaching and to supersede inquiry. 
Unless it seenJed like presumption to interpret the his- 
tory of religion by a private rule, one might call the cir- 
cumstances under consideration even providential. N 0- 
thing could be better adapted than it to defeat the counsels 
of human wif-;dorn, or to show to thoughtful inquirers the 
hollowness of even the most specious counterfeit of divine 
truth. rrhe theologians of Rome have been able dexter- 
ously to smooth over a thousand inconsistencies, and to 
array the heterogeneous precedEnts of a coun;;;p of centuries 
in the seTH blance of design and hal'Jnony. But they cannot 
cOTIlplcte their systml1 in its most inlportant and essential 
point. They can determine in theory the nature, degree 
extent, and object of the infallibility which they claim; 
they cannot agree anlong theJns(\lves where it resides. ..A.
 
6 [Kot 80
 it is It'i certain as that our Lorù suffered under !Jontius 
Pilate. ] 
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language; and the structure stands half finished, a monu- 
ment at once of human daring and its failure.7 
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But, whether we call it providential or not, except so 
far as all things are so, it at least serves to expose the 
pretension s of Romanism. The case stands as follows: 
Roman theology first professes a common ground wit.h 
ourselves, a readiness. to stand or fall by Antiquity. 
When \ve appeal to .A_ntiquity accordingly, it shifts its 
ground, substituting for Ancient Testimony abstract argu- 
ments. If we question its abstract argunlents, it falls 
back on its infallibility. If we ask for the proof of its 
infallibility, it can but attempt to overpower the imagi- 
nation by its attempt at system, by the boldness, decision, 
consistency, and completeness with which it urges and 
acts upon its claim. Yet in this very system, thus am- 
bitious of completeness, we are able to detect one or two 
serious fla\vs in the theory of the very doctrine 'which that 
system seems intended to sustain. 8 


14. 
Such are some of the outlines of the theology by which 
Rome supersedes the teaching of the early Church. Her 
excuse, it seems, lies in this, that the Church now has lost 
the strength and persuasiveness she once had. Unanimity, 
uniformity, mutual intercourse, strict discipline, the fresh- 


7 [All these objections are superseded hy the late definition of the Vatican 
Council lodging the gift of infallibility in faith and morals in the Pope.] 
8 [Not so: 1. Catholic controversialists only partially appeal to Antiquity. 
2. To interpret it they appeal to the principle of doctrinal development and 
to immemorial usage and belief and continuous tradition; 3. they introduce 
abstract arguments in confirmation; 4. they preach and insist on the Church's 
infallibility, not as an argument in disputing with Protestants, but as a 
decisive answer to the questionings of her own children.] 
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ness of Tradition, and the reminiscences of the ..A.postles 
are no more; and she would fain create by an artificial 
process ,vhat was natural in Antiquity. This is what can 
be said for her at best; and there is any how, I do not 
deny, a difficulty existing in the theory of the Church's 
present authority; though no difficulty of course can 
excuse the use of fiction and artifice. 9 IIow u;e llleet the 
difficulty, conIes next into consideration. 


9 [A word perhaps is necessary upon the animus and tenor of the third and 
fourth Lectures. E\"ery one has a right to his own opinion, but a man must 
have some special excuse for himself, who takes upon himself to make public 
charges of ambition, cruelty, craft, superstition, and false doctrine against a 
great Church. The author thought he had such a justification for his so 
doing ill these Lectures. He was saying, not only what he believed to be 
simply true, but what was in no sense new; what all :Englishmen, not 
Catholics, felt and took for granted. Such a serious indictment against 
Home was the only defence of the Reformation, a movement which was a 
heinous sin, if it was not an imperative duty. Especially he was only 
repeating the words of all the great ecclesiastical writers of his communion, 
who had one anù all been stern and fi('rce with the Church of Rome as an 
obligation and a necessity. There was no responsibiJity in his saying what 
they had said b('fore him. He sa)"s in his Apologia, " Sot only did I think 
such language necessary for my Church's religious position, but I recoHected 
that all the great Anglican divines had thought so before me. I had not 
used strong language simply out of my own head, but in doing so I was 
following the truck, or rather, reproducing the teaching, of those who hnd 
preceded me." p. 
02.] 



LECTURE V. 


ON THE USE OF PRIVATE JUDG
IENT. 


By the right of Private Judgment in matters of religious 
belief and practice, is ordinarily n1eant the prerogative, 
considered to belong to each individual Christian, of ascer- 
tailling and deciding for himself froIn Scripture what is 
Gospel truth, alJd what is not. This is the principle 
maintained in theory, as a sort of sacred possession or 
palladium, by the Protestantism of this day. Rome, as 
is equally clear, takes the opposite extreme, and maintains 
that nothing is absolutely left to individual judgment; that 
is, that there is no subject in religious faith and conduct 
on which the Church may not pronounce a decision, such as 
to supersede the private judgment, and compel the assent, 
of everyone of her members. The English Church takes 
a nîiddle course between these two. It considers that on 
certain definite subjects private judgment upon the text of 
Scripture has been superseded, but not by the mere autho- 
ritative sentence of the Church, but by its historical testi- 
mony delivered down from the Apostles. To these definite 
subjects nothing more can be added, 1 unless, indeed, new 
records of primitive Christianity, or new uninterrupted 
traditions of its teaching "'ere discoverable. 
The Catholic doctrines, therefore, of the Trinity, Incarna- 


1 [This of course takes for granted that cc historical testimony" is minute 
enough and complete enough to determine beyond question these" definite 
subjects."] 
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tion, and others similar to these, as contained in Anti- 
quity, are, as we maintain, the true interpretations of 
the notices contained in Scripture concerning tho'3e doc- 
trines. Rut the mere Protestant considers that on these 
as well as on other subjects, the sacred text is left to the 
good pleasure or the diligence of private men; while the 
Roman Catholic, on the contrary, views it as in no degree 
subjected to individual judgment, except from the accident 
of the Church having not yet pronounced on this or that 
point an authoritative and final decision. 


2. 
Now these extrenle theories and their practical results are 
quite intelligible; whatever be their faults, want of sim- 
plicity is not one of them. ,,,,.. e see what they mean, how 
they ,,'ork, what they result in. But the middle path 
adopted by the English Church cannot be so easily mas- 
tered by the mind, first because it is a mean, and has in 
consequence a complex nature, involving a combination of 
principles, and depending on multiplied conditions; next, 
because it partakes of that indeterminateness ,vhich, as has 
been already observed, is to a certain extent a characteris- 
tic of English theology; lastly, because it has never been 
realized in visible fulness in any religious community, and 
thereby brought home to the mind through the senses. 
'Vhat bas never been fairly brought into operation, lies 
open to various 0 bj ections. I t is open to the suspicion of 
not admitting of being so brought, that is, of being what 
is commonly understood by a mere theory or fancy. .A.nd 
besides, a lnean system really is often nothing better than 
an assemblage of words; and always looks such, before it 
is proved to be something more. For instance, if we knew' 
only of tbe colours ,vhite and black, and heard a description 
of brown or grey, and "rere told that these 'v ere neither 
white nor black, but something like both, yet between them, 
VOL. I. K 
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"ve should be tempted to conceive our informant's words 
either self-contradictory or altogetber unnleaning; as if it 
\vere plain that 'what was not ,,,hite must be black, and what 
was not black must be white. This is daily instanced in 
the view taken by society at large of tbose persons, now, 
alas! a comparatively slllall remnant, who follow the an- 
cient doctrines and customs of our Church, who hold to 
the Creeds and Sacraments, keep from noveJties, are 
regular in their devotions, and are, what is sometimes 
called almost in reproach, " orthodox." Worldly men, 
seeing them only at a distance, will class them with the 
religionists of the day; the religionists of the day, with a 
like superficial glance at them, call them worldly and 
carnal. 'Vhy is this? because neither party can fancy 
any medium between itself and its opposite, and connects 
them with the other, because they are not its own. 
Feeling, then, the disadvantages under which the 
Anglican doctrine of Private Judgment lies, and d9sirous 
to give it something more of 111eaning and reality than it 
popularly possesses, I shall attempt to describe it, first, in 
theory, and then as if reduced to practice. 


3. 
1. Now, if man is in a state of trial, and if his trial lies in 
the general exercise of the will, and if the choice of religion 
is an exercise of will, and always iUlplies an act of indi- 
vidual judgment, it follows that such acts are in the number 
of those by which he is tried, and for 'which he is to give 
an account hereafter. So far, all parties l11USt be agreed, 
that without private judgment there is no responsibility; 
and that in nlatter of fact, a man's own mind, and nothing 
else, is the cause of his believing or not believing, and of 
his flcting or not acting upon his belief. Even though an 
infallible guidance be accorded, a man 111ust have a choice 
of resisting it or not; be nH1Y resist it if he IJleases, as 
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Judas ,vas traitor to his 
Iaster. Roman Catholic, I 
consider, agrees with Protestant so far; the question in 
dispute being, what are the means which are to direct our 
choice, and ,,,,hat. is the due Dlanner of using thenl. This 
is the point to which I shall direct IllY attention. 


4. 
The means which are given us to form our judgment by, 
exclusively of such as are supernatural, which do not 
enter into consideration here, are various, partly internal, 
partly external. The internal Ineans of judging are 
comlnon sense, natural perception of right and wrong, the 
sympathy of the affections, exercises of the imagination, 
reason, and the like. The external are such as Scripture, 
the existing Church, Tradition, Catholicity, Learning, 
Antiquity, and the National Faith. Popular Protestantislfi 
would deprive us of all these external means, except the 
text of lIoly Scripture; as if, I suppose, upon the ante- 
cedent notion that., when God speaks by inspiration, all 
other external Ineans are superseded. But this is an 
ar
itrary dpcision, contrary to facts; for unless inspiration 
Illade use of an uni\?el'sal language, learning at least Inust 
be necessary to ascertain the Ineanin g of the particular 
language selected; and if one external aid be adopted, of 
course all antecedent objection to any other vanishes. 
This notion, then, though conll11only taken for granted, 
must be pronounced untenable, nay, inconsistent ,vith 
itself; yet upon it the prevailing neglect of external 
a.:;t;istauccs, and the exaltation of l)ri vate Judgment, 
mainly rest. Discarding this narro\v view of the t)ubject, 
let us rather acceptullthe Incanswhich are put\\ithin 
our reach, as intended for U
C, uu<l as talents which l11USt 
not be llco.lected' un<l as so considerin (r t hel)} , It>t us 
o , , ö 
trace the order in which they address thenu;eh-es to the 
Ininds of iuùi viduuls. 


K 2 
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5. 
Out' parents and teachers are our first infonnants con- 
cerning the next ,vorld; and they elicit anù cherish the 
innate sense of right and wrong which acts as a guide 
co-ordinately,vith them. By degrees they resign their 
place to the religious coml11union, or Church, in which ,ve 
find ourselves, while the in ward habits of truth and 
holiness which the moral sense has begun to form, react 
upon that inward mopitor, enlarge its range, and make 
its dictates articulate, decisive, and various. 
Ieantime 
the Scriptures have been added as fresh infornlants, 
bearing witness to the Church and to the moral sense, 
and interpreted by them both. Last of all, where there 
is time and opportunity for research into times past and 
present, Christian Antiquity, and Christendom, as it at 
present exists, bEcome additional informants, giving sub- 
stance and shape to much that before existed in our minds 
only in outline and shadow. 
6. 
Such are the means by which God conveys to Christians 
the know ledge of His will and Providence; but not all of 
them to .all men. To some He vouchsafes all, to all som
 ; 
but, according to the gifts given them, does He make it 
their duty to use their gifts religiously. He employs these 
gifts as His instruments in teaching, trying, converting, 
advancing- the mind, as the Sacraments are His impercep- 
tible means of changing the soul. To the greater part of 
the world He has given but three of them, Conscience, 
Reason, and National Religion; to a great part of 
Christendom He gives no external guidance but through 
the Church; to others only the Scriptures; to others both 
Church and Scriptures. Few are able to add the know- 
ledge of Christian Antiquity; the first centuries of 
Christianity enjoyed the light of Catholicity, an informant 
,vhich is now partially "rithdrawn from us. The least 
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portion of these separate means of kno\vledge is sufficient 
for a man's living religiously; but the l110re of them he 
has, the more of course he has to answer for; nor can he 
escape his responsibility, as most men attempt in one way 
or other, by hiding his talent in a napkin. 
:\Iost men, I say, try to dispense ,yith one or other of 
these divine infornulnts; and for this reason,-because it 
is difficult to cOlnbine them. The lights they furnish, 
coming- from various quarters, cast separate shadows, and 
partially intercept each other; and it is pleasanter to walk 
without doubt and without shade, than to have to choose 
what is best and 
afest. The Roman Catholic would 
simplify matters by renloving Reason, Scripture, and 
Antiquity, and depending mainly upon Church authority; 
the Calyini
t relies on Reas on, Scripture, and Criticism, 
to the disparagement of the :\Ioral Sense, the Church, 
Tradition, and _\..ntiquity; the Latitudinarian relies on 
Reason, with Scripture in subordination; the 
I
Tstic on 
the inlagination and affections, or ,vhat is conlmonly 
called the heart; the Politician takes the X ational Faith 
as Rufficient, and cares for little else; the lnan of the 
,vorld acts by common sense, which is the oracle of the 
indifferent; the popular Ileligionist considers the authorized 
version of Scripture to be all in all. J1ut the true Catholic 
Christian is he who takes what God has given hilLl, be it 
greatpr or less, docs not despise the lesser because he has 
recei ved the greater, yet puts it not before the greater, but 
uses all duly and to God's glory. 


,..., 
l- 
I just now said that it was difficult to combine these 
several Ineans of gaining Divine Truth, and that their 
respective inforrnations do not altogether agrpc. I Blean 
that at fir8t sight they do not agree, or ill particular cases: 
for abstractedly, of course, what COInes froln God lllust be 
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one and the same in whatever way it co.mes; if it seems to 
differ from itself, this arises from our infirmity. Even 
our senses seem at first to contradict each other, and an 
infant may have difficulty in knowing how to avail him- 
self of them, yet in time 'he learns to do so, and uncon- 
sciously makes allowance for their apparent discordance; 
and it would be utter folly on account of their differences, 
whatever they are, to discard the use of them. In like 
manner, Conscience and Reason sometimes seem at variance, 
and then we either call what appears to be reason sophistry, 
or what appears to be conscience "Teakness or superstition. 
Or, the moral sense and Scripture seem to speak a distinct 
language, as in their respective judgments concerning 
Jacob or David; or Scripture and .Ltntiquity, as regards 
Christ's c01l1mand to us to wash each other's feet; or 
Scripture and Reason as regards miracles, or the doctrines 
of the Trinity and Incarnation; or Antiquity and the 
existing Church, as regards immersion in Baptism; or the 
National Religion and Antiquity, as regards the Ohurch's 
power of jurisdiction; or Antiquity, and the La\v of 
Nature, as regards the usage of celibacy; or Antiquity 
and Scholarship, as at times perhaps in the interpretation 
of Scripture. 


8. 
This being the state of the case, I make the following 
remarks; which, being for the sake of illustration, are to 
be taken but as general ones, without dwelling on extreme 
cases or exceptions. 
(1.) That Scripture, .Lt1.ntiquity, and Catholicity cannot 
really contradict one another: 
(2.) That when the 
loral Sense or the Reason of the 
individual seems to be on one side, and Scripture on the 
other, we lnust follow Scripture, except Scripture anywhere 
contained contradictions in terms, or prescribed undeniable 
crimes, which it never does: 
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(3.) That when the sense of Scripture, as interpreted by 
the Reason of the individual, is contrary to the sense 
given to it by Catholic Antiquity, ,ve ought to side ,vith 
the latter : 
(4.) That when Antiquity runs counter to the present 
Church in important matters, we must follow Antiquity; 
when in unimportant matters, \ve nlust follow the present 
Church: 
(5.) That ,vhen the present Church speaks contrary 
to our private notions, and Antiquity is silent, or its 
decisions unknown to us, it is pious to sacrifice our own 
opinion to that of the Church: 
(6.) That if, in spite of our efforts to agree with the 
Church, ,ye still differ from it, Antiquity being silent, we 
Inust avoid causing any disturbance, recollecting that the 
Church, and not individual
, "has authority in contro., 
versies of faith." 
I am not no,v concerned to prove all this, but anl illus- 
trating the theory of Private Judgment, as I conceive the 
English Church maintains it. And no\v let us consider it 
in practice. 
9. 
2. It is popularly conceived that to maintain the right 
of Private Judgment, is to hold that no one has an en- 
lightened faith who has not, as a point of duty, discussed 
the grounds of it and made up hi
 nlind for himself. But 
to put forward such doctrine as this, rightly pertains to 
infidels and sceptics only; and if great naInes Inay be 
quoted in its favour, and it is often assumed to be the true 
Protestant doctrine, this i
 surely because its advocates 
have not always weighed the force of their o,vn ,vords. 
I
very one Blust begin religion by faith, not by controversy; 
he must take for granted what he is taught and ,vhut he 
cannot prove; and it is better for hinlsoU' that he should 
do so, even if the teaching he recei v.es contains a mixture of 
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error. If he would possess a reverent mind, be must begin 
by obeying; if be would cherish a generous and devoted 
temper, he must begin by venturing sOInething on uncer- 
tain information; if be would deserve tbe praise of modesty 
and humilit
T, he must repress bis busy intellect, and for- 
bear to scrutinize. This is a sufficient explanation, 'were 
there no other, of the subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which is in this place exacted of the youth who 
cùme hither for education. 'Vere there any serious objec- 
tions lying against those Articles, the case would be dif- 
ferent; were there immorality or infidelity inculcated in 
them, or even imputed to them, our younger members 
would have a warrant for drawing back; but even those who 
do not agree with the Articles, will not say this of them. 
Putting aside, then, the consideration that they contain in 
them chief portions of the ancient Greeds, and are the form 
in 'which so many pious men in times past have expressed 
their own faith, even the circumstance of their constituting 
the religion under which we all are born is a reason for 
our implicitly submitting ourselves to them in the first 
instance. As the mind expands, whether by education or 
years, a nUInber of additional informants will meet it, 
and it ,vill naturally, or rather it ought, according to its 
opportunities, to exercise itself upon all of these, by way of 
finding out God's perfect truth. The Christian will study 
Scripture and Antiquity, as well as the doctrine of his own 
Church; and may perhaps, in some points of detail, differ 
from its teaching; but, even if eventually he differs, he 
will not therefore put himself forward, wrangle, protest, or 
separate froIn it. Further, he may go on to examine the 
basis of the authority of Scripture or of the Church; and 
if so, he will do it, not, as is sometimes irreverently said, 
"impartially" and "candidly," which means sceptically 
and arrogantly, as if he ,vere the centre of the universe, 
and all things might be summoned before him and put to 
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task at his pleasure, but with a generous confidence in 
what he has been taught; nay, not recognizing, as will 
often happen, the process of inquiry ,vhich is going on 
within him. 
Too many men suppose that their investigation ought to 
be attended with a consciousness of their making it; as if 
it was scarcely pleasing to God unless they all along reflect 
upon it, tell the world of it, boast of it as a right, and 
sanctify it as a principle. They say to themselves and 
others, 'I am examining, I am scrutinizing, I am judging, 
I am free to choose or rej ect, I am exercising the right of 
Private Judgment." 'Vhat a strange satisfaction! Does 
it increase the \vorth of our affections to reflect upon them 
as we exerci::;e them ? Would our mourning for a friend 
become more ,aluable by our saying, "I aln weeping; I am 
overcome and agonized for the second or third time; I am 
resolved to weep"? 'Vhat a strange infatuation, to boast 
of our having to make up our minds! 'Vhat! is it a great 
thing to be \vithout an opinion? is it a satisfaction to have 
the truth to find? 'Yho would boast that he was without 
,vorldl y means, and had to get them as he could r Is 
heavenly treasure less precious than earthly? I::; it any- 
thing inspiring or consolatory to consider, as such persons 
do, that Almighty God has left theln entirely to their own 
efforts, has failed to anticipate their wants, has let them 
lose in ignorance at least a considerable part of their short 
life and their tenderest and most malleable years? is it a 
hardship or a yoke, on the contrary, to be told that what, 
in the order of Providence, is put before thelll to believe, 
whether absolutely true or not, is in such sense froln IIiln, 
that it will ituprove their hearts to obey it, and will con ,'e)" 
to them nlany truths which they otherwi::;e \yould not know, 
and prepare thelll perhaps for the comlnunication of 
higher and clearer views ? Yet 
uch is a cOllilnonly re- 
ceived ductrine of thí::; ùay; against \,hich, I would plainly 
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maintain,-not tbe Roman doctrine of Infallibility, which 
even if true, would be of application only to a portion of 
mankind, for few comparatively hear of ROllle,-but gene- 
rally that, under whatever system a man finds hin1self, he 
is bound to accept it as if Ü;fallible, and to act upon it in 
a confiding spirit, till he finds a better, or in course of 
time has cause to suspect it. 


10. 
To this it may be replied by the controversialist of Rome, 
that, granting ,ve succeed in persuading men in the first 
instance to exercise this unsuspicious faith in \vhat is set 
before them in the course of Providence, yet, if the right 
of free judgment upon tbe text of Scripture is allowed to 
them at last, it will be sure, whenever it is allowed, to carry 
them off in to various discordant opinions; that they will 
fancy they have found out a more Scriptural system even 
than that of the Ohurch Oatholic itself, should they happen 
to have been born and educated in her pale. But I am not 
wining to grant this of the IIoly Scriptures, though our 
opponents are accustomed to assume it. There have been 
writers of their cOlllnlunion, indeed, who have used the 
most disparaging terms of the inspired volume, as if it ,vere 
so mere a letter that it might be nloulded into any mean- 
ing which the reader chose to put upon it. Some of these 
expressions and statements have been noticed by our 
divines; such as, that" the Scriptures are worth no more 
than Esop's fables without the Ohurch's authority;" or 
that" they are like a nose of wax which admits of being 
pulled and moulded one way and another." 2 
In contradiction to these it surely may be maintained, 
not only that the Scriptures have but one direct and un- 
changeable sense, but that it is such as in all greater mat- 
ters to make a forcible appeal to the mind, when fairly put 
2 Stillillgfleet, Grounds, i. 5, 
 2, p. 138. 
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before it, and to impress it with a conviction of its being 
the true one. Little of systernatic kno,vledge as Scripture 
may impart to ordinary readers, still what it does convey 
may surely tend in one direction and not in another. 
'Vhat it imparts may look towards the system of the 
Church and of ...t\.ntiquity, not oppose it. 'Vhether it does 
so or not, is a question of fact which must be determined 
as facts are determined; but here let us dwell for a moment 
on the mere idea which I have suggested. There is no 
reason why the Romanist should be startled at the notion. 
Why is it more incongruous to suppose that our minds are 
so constituted as to be sure to a certain point of the true 
meaning of words, than that they can appreciate an argu- 
ment? yet Romanists do argue. If it is possible to be sure 
of the soundness of an argulnent, there is perhaps no ante- 
cedent reason to hinder our being as .sure that a text has a 
certain sense. }len, it is granted, continually misinterpret 
Scripture; so are they as continually using bad arguments; 
and, as the latter circumstance does not destroy the mind's 
innate power of reasoning, so neither does the former show 
it is destitute of its innate power of interpreting. Nay, 
our adversaries themselves continually argue with indi- 
viduals from Scripture, even in proof of this very doctrine 
of the Church's Infallibility, which would be out of place 
unless the passages appealed to bore their own meaning 
with them. 'Vhat I would urge upon them is this; they 
of course confess that the real sense of Scripture is not 
adverse to any doctrine taught by the Church; let me 
maintain in addition, that it is also the natural sense, as 
separable from false interpretations by the sound-judging, 
as a good argument is from a bad one. .A.nd as belioving 
this, 've think no harm Can CODle from putting the Scrip- 
ture into the hands of the laity, allowing thenl, if they 
'will, to verify by it, as far as it extends, the doctrines they 
have been taught already. 
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11. 
They will answer that all this is negatived by experience, 
even though it be abstractedly possible; since, in fact, the 
general reading of the Bible has brought into our country 
and Church all kinds of heresies and extravagances. 
Certainly it has; but it has not been introduced under 
those lÏInitations and provisions, ,vhich I have mentioned 
as necessary attendants on it, according to the scheme de- 
signed by Providence. If Scripture reading has been the 
cause of schism, this has been because individuals have 
given themselves to it to the disparagement of God's other 
gifts; because they have refused to throw themselves into 
the external system which has been provided for them, 
because they have attempted to reason before they acted, 
and to prove before they would consent to be t.aught. If 
it has been t.he cause Qf schism in our country, it is because 
the Anglican Ohurch has never had the opportunity of 
supplying her aid which is the divinely provided comple- 
ment of Scripture reading; because her voice has been 
feeble, her motions irnpeded, and the means withheld from 
her of impressing upon the population her own doctrine; 
because the Reformation ,vas set up in disunion, and theories 
more Protestant than hers have, from the first, spoken 
with her, and blended with, and sometimes drowned her 
voice. If Scripture reading ha.s, in l
ngland, been the 
cause of schism, it is because we are deprived of the power 
of excolllillunicating, ,vhich, in the revealed scheIlle, is the 
. formal antagonist and curb of Private Judgment. But 
take a Ohurch, nurtured and trained on the model I have 
been proposing, claiming the obedience of its members in the 
:first instance, though laying itself open after,vards to their 
judgment, according to their respective capabilities for 
judging, claiming for itself that they n1ake a generous 
and unsuspicious trial of it before objecting to it, and able 
to appeal confidently for its doctrines to the writings of 
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Antiquity; a Church which taught the Truth boldly and 
in system, and which separated froln itself or silenced those 
who opposed it, and I believe individual members would 
be very little perplexed; and, if men were still found to 
resist its doctrine, they would not be, as now, TIlisguided 
persons, with some good feeJings, and right views, but 
such as one should be glad to be rid of. 
One chief cause of sects among us is, that the Church's 
voice is not heard clearly and forcibly; she does not exer- 
cise her own right of interpreting Scripture; she does not 
arbitrate, decide, condemn; she does not answer the call 
which human nature makes upon her. That all her mem- 
bers would in that case perfectly agree with each other, 
or with herself, I aIll far from supposing; but they would 
differ chiefly in such matters as would not forfeit their 
membership, nor lead them to protest against the received 
doctrine. If, even as it is, the great body of Dissenters 
from the Church remained during the last centuries more 
or less constant to the Creeds, except in the article ,vhich 
was compromised in their Dissent, surely much more fully 
and firmly ,vould her members then abide in the funda- 
mentals of faith, though Scripture was ever so freely put 
into their hands. 'Ve see it so at this day. For on which 
side is the most lack at this monlent? in the laity in 
believing? or the Church in teaching? Are not the laity 
every,vhere willing to treat their pastors with becoming 
respect; nay so to follo\v their guidance as to take up 
their particular views, according as they may be of a 
Catholic or private character, in this or that place? Is 
there any doubt at all that the laity ,vould think alike, if 
the Clergy did? and is there any doubt that the Clergy 
would think alike, as far as the formal expression of their 
faith went, if they had their views cleared by a theological 
education, and moulded on a knowledge of ...\.ntiquity? 
We have no need to grudge our people the religious use 
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of Private Judgment; we need not distrust their affection, 
we have but to blanle our own waverings and differences. 


12. 
The free reading of Scripture, I say, when the other 
parts of the Divine System are duly fulfilled, would lead, 
at most, to diversities of opinion only in the adjuncts and 
details of faith, not in fundamentals. 1\ten differ from 
each other at present, first from the influence of the false 
theories of Private Judgment which are among us, and 
which mislead them; next from the want of external guid- 
ance. They are enjoined as a matter of duty, nay of 
necessity, to exauline and decide for themselves, and the 
Church but faintly protests against this proceeding, or 
supersedes the need of it. Truth has a force which error 
cannot counterfeit; and the Church, Bpeaking out that 
Truth, as committed to her, ,vonld cause a corresponding 
vibration in Ifoly Scripture, such as no other notes, how- 
ever loudly sounded, can draw frolll it. If, after all, per- 
sons arose, as tbey would arise, disputing against the 
fundamentals, or separating on minor points, let them go 
their way; "they went out from us, because they ,vere 
not of us." They would cOlnmonly be "men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concerning the faith;" 3 I do not say 
there never could be any other, but for such extraordinary 
cases no systelll can provide. If there werð anlong thenl 
better men, who, though educated in the Truth, ultin1ately 
opposed it openly, they, as well as others, would be put out 
of the Church for their error's sake, and for their contu- 
macy; and God, who alone sees the hearts of Inen, and 
ho,v InysteriousIy good and evil are nlingled together in 
this world, ,vould provide in IIis O'Vll inscrutable way for 
anomalies which His revealed system did not meet. 
I consider then, on the whole, that ho\vever difficult it 


3 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
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Inay be in theory to determine "Then it is that 've lTIUst go 
by our own view of Scripture, and when by the decision of 
the Church, yet in practice there would be little or no 
difficulty at all. "Tithout claiming infallibility, the Church 
may claim the confidence and obedience of her melnbers; 
Scripture may be read without tending to schism; minor 
differences allowed, without disagreement in fundamentals; 
and the proud and self-willed disputant discarded \vithout 
the perplexed inquirer suffering. If there is schism among 
us, it is not that Scripture speaks variously, but that the 
Church of the day speaks not at aU; not that Private 
Judgment is rebellious, but that the Church's judglnellt is 
withheld. 4 


13. 
I do really believe that, with more of primitive sÍ1npli- 
city and of rational freedom, and far more of Gospel truth 
than in lloman system, there would be found in the rule 
of Private Judgment, as I have described it, as much cer- 
tainty as the doctrine of Infallibility can gi \'e. As ample 
provision would be made both for the comfort of the in- 
dividual, and for the peace and unity of the body; which 
are the two objects for which Rome professes to consult. 
The claim of Infallibility is but an expedient for im- 
pressing strongly upon the Inind t he neccs
ity of hear- 
ing and obeying the Church. "Then scrutinized care- 
fully, it will be found to contribute nothing whatever to- 
wardR satisfying the reason, a
 was obser\ed before; sincp 
it is as difficult to prove and bring home to tho Hlilld that 
the Church is infallible, a::, that the doctrines s])O teaches 
are true. Nothing, then, is gaiued in the way of convic- 
tion; only of inlpression,-and, again, of e
pedition, it 
being less trouble to accept one doctrine on which all the 
4 [This is a plausihlc theory. The que:-;tion is wl1ether it would work. 
The author cOllfe:-;
ws in yari01l8 places of his volumc it has not Lcen carried 
out into act all
 wherc JCt.] 
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others are to depend, than anum ber . Now t.his impres- 
siveness and practical perspicuity in teaching, as far as 
these objects are lawful and salutary, may, I say, be gained 
without t.his claim; they may be gained in God's way, 
without unwarranted additions to the means of influence 
which He has ordained, without a tenet, fictitious in itself, 
and, as falsehood ever will be, deplorable in many ways in 
its results. 5 


5 [Is this Lecture written in the tone of " Antiquity"? " Jesus Christ," 
says Ignatius, "is the mind of the }'ather; the Bishops appointed even to 
the utmost bounds of the earth, are after the mind of Jesus Christ, wherefore, 
it will become you to concur in the mind of your Bishop." Tertulliall: 
" [Heretics] put forward the Scriptures, accordingly we oppose to them in 
this point above others, viz. not admitting them to any discussion of the 
Scriptures." "The successors of the Apostles," says Irenæus," guard our 
faith, and expound for us the Scriptures without peril.'" "Does a man 
think himself wi
h Christ," says Cyprian, " who strives against the Christian 
Priesthood, and separates himself from the concourse of Christ's clergy and 
people? He is bearing arms against the Church, setting at nought the 
Bishops and despising the Priests of his God.'" "It is necessary," says 
Vincent, "in order to avoid the labyrinth of error, to direct the lines of 
interpretation, both as to Prophets and Apostles, according to the sense of 
the Church aud Catholic world." And so on ad infinitum. To the Fathers 
the idea of private judgment, and private judgment on Scripture, suggests 
itself only to be condemneà.] 



LECTURE VI. 


ON THE ABUSE OF PRIVATE JUDGIHENT. 


I :MUST not quit the subject of Private Judgment, without 
some remarks on the popular view of it; which is as 
follows,-that every Christian has the right of makin g up 
his mind for himself what he is to believe, from personal 
and private study of the Scriptures. This, I suppose, is 
the f
J.Ïrest account to give of it; though sOll1etimes Private 
Judgment is considered rather as the necessary duty than 
the privilege of the Christian, and a slur is cast upon here- 
ditary religion, as worthless or absurd; and much is said 
in prai
e of independence of mind, free inquiry, the re- 
solution to judge for ourselves, and the enlightened and 
spiritual temper which these things are supposed to pro- 
duce. But this notion is so very preposterous, there il:) 
something so very strange and wild in nlaintaining that 
every individual Christian, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, young and old, in order to have an intelligent faith, 
must have formally examined, deliberated, and passed sen- 
tence upon the meaning of Scripture for himself, and that 
in the highest and most delicate and mysterious matter
 of 
faith, that I am unable either to d1scus
 or even to Î111pute 
such an opinion to another, in spite of the large and 
startling declarations which Illen make on the subject. 
Rather let us consider what is called the right of Private 
Judgment; by which is meant, not that all must, but that 
VOL. I. L 
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3.:1 may search Scripture, and determine or prove their 
Creed from it: -that is, provided they are duly qualified, 
for I suppose this is always implied, though persons nlay 
differ what the qualifications are. And 'with this limita- 
tion, I should be as willing as the most zealous Protestant 
to allow the principle of Private J lldgment in the abstract; 
and it is something to agree with opponents even in an 
abstract principle. 


2. 


At the same time, to speak correctly, there seems a still 
more advisable mode of speaking of Private Judgment, 
than either of tLose which have been luentioned. It is 
not the duty of all Christians, nor the right of all who are 
qualified, so mueh as the duty of all who are qualified; 
and as such it was spoken of in the last Lecture. How- 
ever, whether it be a duty or a right, let us consider what 
the qualifications are for exercising it. 
To take the extreme case: inability to read will be 
granted to be an obstacle in the exercise of it; that is, a 
necessary obstacle to a certain extent, for n)ore need not 
be assumed, and perhaps will not be conceded by alL 
But there are other impediments, less obvious, indeed, but 
quite as serious. I shall instance two principal ones; first, 
prejudice, in the large sense of the word, whether right or 
wrong prejudice, and whether true or false in its matter,- 
and seeondly, inaccuracy of mind. .A.ud first of the latter. 


3. 


1. The task proposed is such as this,-to determine 
first, 'whether Scripture sets forth any dogmatic faith at 
all; next, if so, ,vhat it is; then, if it be necessary for sal- 
vation; then, wbat nre its doctrines in particular; then, 
what is that exact idea of each, which is the essence of 
each and its saving principle. I say its exact idea, for a 
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man may think he holds (for instance) the doctrine of the 
Atonelnent; but, when exall1ined, may be convicted of 
having quite u1istaken the n1eaning of the ,,"ord. This 
being considered, I think it will be granted me, by the 
most zealous opponent, that the mass of Christians are 
inadequate to such a task; I mean, that, supposing the 
Gospel be dogmatic, for that I am here assuluing, 
supposing it be of the nature of the Articles of the Creed, 
or the Thirty-Nine .i\.rticlcs, the greater number even of 
educated persons have not the accuracy of mind requisite 
for determining it. The only question is, whether any 
accurate Creed i
 necessary for the private Christian; 
which orthodox Protestants have always answered in the 
affirn1ati ve. Consider, then, the orthodox Protestant 
doctrines; those relating to the Divine X ature, and the 
Economy of Redemption; or those, again, arising out of 
the controversy with ROlne, and let me ask the popular 
religionist,-Do you really mean to say, that n1en and 
'YOlnCn, as we find theln in life, are able to deduce these 
doctrines fron1 Scripture, to detern1Ìne ho,v far Scripture 
goes in ilYJplying them, to decide upon the exact force of 
its tern1s, and the danger of this or that deviation froln 
then1? "That even is so special, in the lnass of lnen, as the 
power of stating any silnplo matter of fact as they 
,vitnessed it? IIo,v rarely do their ,vords run ,vith their 
Inelnory, or their memory with the thing in que
tion! 
'Vith what difficulty is a 
pcaker or a writer understood 
by theIn, if he puts forward anything ne,v or recondite! 
What n1Ïstakes are ever circulating through society about 
the tenets of inùi viduals of whatever cast of opinion! 
"That interminable confusions and misunderstandings in 
contro,.ersy are there between the lnost earnest men! 
'Vhat questions of words instead of things! 
4. 
View the state of the case in detail. For instance: 
L 2 
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let it be proposed to one of the common run of men, 
however pious and ,veIl-meaning, to determine what is the 
true Scripture doctriue about original sin, whether Adam's 
sin is or is not imputed and how; or again, about the Holy 
Eucharist, ho\v to :interpret our Lord's words concerning 
it; or again, whether we are justified by works, or by 
faith, or by faith only: what answer can he be expected to 
give? If it be said, in answer, that he may gain religious 
impressions and practical guidance from Scripture, without 
being able to solve t.hese questions, I grant that this, thank 
God, is, through His blessing, abundantly possible; but 
the question is, whether Gospel doctrine, the special" form 
of sounù words" which is called the Faith, whatever it be, 
can be so ascertained. I say "whatever it be," for it 
matters not here whether it be long or short, intricate or 
simple; if there be but one proposition, one truth 
categorically stated, such as, "Prayers to good men de- 
parted are unlawful," or " we are justified by faith only," 
I say this is enough to put the problem of proving it 1 from 
Scripture beyond the capacity of so considerable a number 
of persons, that the right of Private Judgment will be con- 
fined to what is called in this world's matters, an exclusive 
body, or will be a monopoly. And I repeat, it does seem 
as if reflecting n1en must grant as much as this; only, 
rather than admit the conclusion, to which it leads, they 
will deny that the Gospel need be conveyed in any but 
popular statements, it being (as they would urge,) a matter 
of the heart, not of creeds, not of niceties of word:::;, not of 
doctrines necessary to be believed in order to sahration. 
They would maintain that it was enough to accept Christ 


1 [Or inferring it. Categorical statements of fact can be understood b.r the 
least cultivated mind; I mean such as " Christ is God;" " The Church is the 
Teacher of her children;" "The Church is the Ark of Salvation;" " Sinners 
are sentenced to hell," &c., whereas to prove or to deduce such truths from 
Scripture way require various gifts of intel1ect.J 
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as a Saviour, and to act upon the be1ief; and this, they 
would say, might be obtained from Scripture by any 
earnest mind. 


5. 


IIere then it will be asked me in turn, whether there 
is not a great number of Christians who on either suppo- 
sition, whether the creed is given them by the Church, or 
whether they have to find it in Scripture for themselves, 
yet cannot get beyond that vague notion of the Gospel 
,,'hich has just been mentioned. I do grant it; but then 
I maintain, that ,vhereas every Christian is bound to have 
as accurate notions as he can, many a nlan is capable of 
'receiviug more accurate and cOTIlplete notions than he can 
gatllfr for hilnself from the Bible. It is one thing to 
apprehend the Catholic doctrines; quite another to ascer- 
tain how and where they are implied in Scripture. 
Iost 
men of fair education can understand the sacred doctrine 
debated at Kicea, as fully as a professed theologian; but 
fo\v have minds tutored into patient inquiry, attention, and 
accuracy sufficient to deduce it aright from Scripture. 
Scripture is not so clear-in God's providential arrange- 
ment, to which \ve submit-as to hinder ordinary persons, 
,,-ho read it for themselves, frorn being 
i.lbellians, or 
Independ
nts, or "r esleyans. I do not deny, I e'lrnestly 
maintain, that orthodoxy in its fullest range is the one 
and only sense of Scripture; nor do I say that Scripture 
is not distinct enough to keep the multitude from certain 
gross forms of heterodoxy, as Socinianisnl; nor do I 
presnme to lilnit \vhat God ,,,ill do in extraordinary cases; 
much less do I deny that 
criptur(\ will place any earnest 
inquirer in that position of Illind which will cau
(\ him to 
embrace the Catholic crccd, ,vhel) offered to hinl, as the real 
count(\rpart and cOlnplcnlent of the view which :-3cripture 
has given hilfi; but I deny that the Ulass of Christians, 
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perusing the Scripture merely by themselves, will have 
that nice and delicate critical power ,vhich will secure 
them from Sabellianism in Germany or America, froln 
Pelagian ism in Geneva, or from undervaluing the 
Sacraments in Scotland. All that can be objected is that 
Sabellianism, and Pelagianism, and low notions of the 
Sacraments, are not injurious, "There the heart is warm and 
the feelings (what is improperly called) spiritual. 


6. 
But it may be said that at least the common run of 
people can see what is not in Scripture, whatever be their 
defect of accuracy; and that thus in a ROlnan Oatholic 
country they may obtt=>.in clear views of the Gospel from 
Scripture, when the Ohurch has corrupted it. To a certain 
point they may; but an accuracy, which they have not, 
will be necessary to teach them where to stop in their 
retrenchments of faith. 'Vbat is to secure their stopping 
at the very point we wish? Is all that really is contained 
in Scripture clearly stated, and n1ay all that is but iU1plied 
be rejected? 'Vhat is to hinder the multitude of men 
who have been allowed to reject the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation because tlwy do not find it in Scripture, from 
rejecting, also, the divinity of the IIoly Ghost, because lIe 
is nowhere plainly called God, whereas the consecrated 
Bread is called Ohrist's Body? No; such Private J udg- 
ment is a ,,'eapon ,vhich destroys error by the sacrifice of 
truth. 

-'roln all this I conclude that persons ,vho maintain 
that the mass of Ohri
tians are bound to draw the 
orthodox faith for the1llselves from Scripture, hold an 
unreal doctrine, and are in a false position; that, to be 
consistent, they must go further one way or the other, 
either cease to think orthodoxy necessary, or allo,v it to 
be taught them. 
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7. 
2. In the next place, let us consider what force 
prepo
::-;es::;ions have in disqualifying us from searching 
Scripture dispassionately for our
elves. The nlultitude of 
men are hindered froIn forming their own views of 
doctrine, not only from the peculiar structure of the 
sacred ,r oluIne, but from the external bias \vhich they 
ever receive from education and other causes. "Tithout 
proving the influence of prejudice, 'which would be 
superfluous, let us consider some of the effects of it. For 
instance; one man sees the doctrine of absolute predes- 
tination in Scripture so clearly, as he considers, that he 
makes it ahnost an article of saving faith; another thinks 
it a most dangerou
 error. One nlan maintains, that the 
civil establishInent of religion is cou1manded in Scripture, 
another that it is condeInned by it. One nlan sees in 
Scripture the throe cvangelical Counsels, another thinks 
them a device of the evil onc. Such instances do not 
show that Scripture has no one certain meaning, but that it 
ið not :.::u distinct and prominent, as to force itself upon 1 he 
Ininds ûf the Inany against their various prejudices. Nor 
do they prove that all prej udice is wrong; but that SOIne 
particular prej lldices are not true; and that, since it is 
iInpo...::sible to be \vithout some or other, it is expedient to 
irnpro
s the mind \vith that "rhich is true; that is, with 
the faith taught by tho Church Catholic, and a
certaillable 
a'1 nuttLeI' uf fact beyond the influcnce of prej udice. 


8. 
Again: take the explanations in detail giVl\n hy Pro- 
te:::itallt:s of particular texts of Scripture ; they will be found 
to involve an inconsistency and want of intelligible prin- 
ciple, which show5 how iIHpussiblc it i;:) for the Ina
::) of 111Cn 
tu conten1plate 

ripture "ithout ilnparting to it the 
coluuring which they t hl'lllsel Ye:i lun e rccei vCll in the 
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course of their education. Nothing is more striking, in 
popular interpretations and discussions, than the amplitude 
of meaning which is sometimes allowed to the sacred text, 
compa
ed with its assumed narrowness at other times. In 
some places it is liberally opened, at others it is kept close 
shut; sometimes a single ,vord is developed into an argu- 
ment, at a!lother it is denied to mean anything specific 
and definite, anything but what is accidental and transient. 
At times the commentator is sensitively alive to the most 
distant allusions, at times he is impenetrable to any; at 
times he decides that the sacred text is figurative, at 
other times only literal ;-without any assignable reason 
except that the particular religious persuasion to w.hich he 
belongs requires such inconsistency. For instance, when 
Christ said to the Apostles, "Drink ye all of this," He 
is considered to imply that all the laity should partake 
the cup; yet, when IIe said to them, "I am with 
you alzcaY8," He spoke to the original Apostles, exclu- 
sively of their successors in the ministry. 'Vhen St. Paul 
speaks of " the man of sin," he meant a succession of sin- 
ners; but ,vhen Christ said, "I give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven," lIe does not mean a line of 
Peters. 'Vhen St. Paul says of the Old Testament, " All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God," he includes the 
New; yet when he says, " "Teare come to the city of the 
Living God," he does not include the Church militant. 
H A fountain shall be opened for sin," does not prove bap- 
tismal grace; but" Christ is unto us righteousness," proves 
that He fulfils the law instead of us. "The fire must 
prove every man's work," is said to be a figure; yet, "Let 
no man judge you in meats and drinks," is to be taken to 
the letter as an argument against fasting. "Do this in 
remembrance of :ßle," is to be understood as a command; 
but, "Y e also ought to "rash one another's feet," is not a 
command. " Let no man judge you in respect of a holy- 
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day, or of the Sabbath-days," is an argument, not indeed 
against the Sabbath, but certainly against holydays. 
H Search the Scriptures," is an argument for Scripture 
being the rule of faith; but" hold the Traditions," is no 
argument in favour of Tradition. "Forbidding to marry" 
is a proof that Rome is .L.tntichrist; but, "It is good for a 
man not to marry," is no argument in favour of celibacy. 
The Sermon on the 
Iount contains no direction for Pro- 
testants to fast; but the second Commandment is plainly 
against Image ,V orship. The Romanist in using prayers 
in an unknown tongue is guilty of disobeying St. Paul; 
but the Protestant, in teaching justification by faith only, 
is not guilty of at once garbling St. Paul and contra- 
dicting St. James. 


9. 
Let me not be supposed to imply that all these interpre- 
tations are equally true or equally false; that some are not 
false and others not true; it will be plain to anyone ,vho 
examines thcnl that this is not my nleaning. I aln but 
showing the externe inconsistency ,vhich is found in the 
popular Jllode of interpreting Scripture ;-men profess to 
explain Scripture by itself and by reason, yet go by no rule, 
nor can give any account of their mode of proceeding. They 
take the most difficult points for granted, and say they 
go by common sense \vhen they really go by prejudice. 
] )ouhtles
 8cripture i8 ROlnetillles literal and sOllietilnes 
figuratiye; it need not be literal here, because it is literal 
there; but, in nUlny cases, the only 'way of detel'lllining 
,vllen it is one and when the other, is to see how the early 
Church understood it. This is the ...c.tnglo-Catholic prin- 
ciple; we do not profess to judge of Scripture in greater 
111atters by itself, but by nlüans of an c
.ternal guide. But 
the popular religion of the day docs; and it finds it
l\lf 
unequal to its prot"es:-;ion. It rebels agaill
t the voice of 
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Ant.iquity, and beconles the yictim of prejudice and a slave 
to Traditions of men. It interprets Scripture in a spirit 
of caprice, ,vhich nlight be nlade, and is made by others, to 
prove Romanisnl quite as ,vell. And from all this I infer, 
not that Scripture has no one IIleaning in matters of doc- 
trine, or that ,ye do not know it, or that a man of high 
qualifications may not elicit it, but that the mass of nlen, 
if left to themselves, will not possess the faculty of reading 
it naturally and truly. 


10. 
Rut more lnay be said in illustration of this subject. It 
is very observable how a latent prejudice can act in obscur- 
ing or rather annihilating certain passages of Scripture in 
the mental vision, which are ever so prominently presented 
to the bodily eyes. For instance, a man perhaps is in the 
habit of reading Scripture for years, and has no impression 
.whatever produced on his Inind by such portions of it as 
speak of God's free grace, and the need of spiritual aid. 
These are at length suddenly and forcibly brought home to 
him; and then perhaps he changes his r(\ligious views alto- 
gether, and declares tbat Scripture has hitherto been to him 
nothing bett(\r than a sealed book. "That security has he 
that in certain other respects it is not still hidden from hilIl, 
as it 'vas heretofore as regards the portions ,vhich have 
now unsettled him? Anglican divines will consider hin1 
still dark on certain other points of Scripture doctrine. 
Or, again, I would ask him ,vhat satisfactory sense he puts 
to our Lord's words, " Verily, thou shalt in nowise come 
out thence till thou hast paid the very last farthing"? or, 
"Stand fast and hold the Traditions"? or, "Let them 
pray over them, anointing them with oil in the nanle of 
the Lord"? and whether a ROlDan Catholic might not as 
fairly accuse hilll of neglecting these texts still, as he at 
present considers certain other texts, to which he was 
before blind, the sun1 and substance of his religion? 
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11. 


Or, to take another and more painful iHustration. The 
(so-called) Unitarians explain a,vay the most explicit texts 
in behalf of our Lord's divinity. These texts do not affect 
them at all. Let us consider how this is. 'Vhen we 
come to inquire, we find that they have a preconceived 
notion in their minds that the substance of the Gospel lies 
in the doctrine of the Resurrection. This doctrine is their 
Christianity, their orthodoxy; it contains in it, as they 
think, the essence of the Revelation. 'Vhen then they 
come to the texts in question, such as " Christ, who is over 
all, God, blessed for ever;" or, "The ,V ord was God;" 
they have beforehand made up their minds, that, ,vhatever 
these words mean, they can have no important n}e
ning, 
because they do not refer to the Resurrection; for that 
alone they will allo,v to be important. So, w.hen they 
are pressed with some such text in argument, they are 
annoyed indeed at having to explain "'hat it means, when 
they cannot sati::,factorily; yet ,vithout feeling shame or 
misgiving at its appearing to tell against thenl. Rather, 
they think the ohjection idle,-not serious, but trouble- 
SOIne. It is in their view alrnost as if we asked them the 
meaning of any merdy obscure passage, such as "baptizing 
for the dead;" and would not let them read the chapter 
through in which it occurs, till they had eXplained it. In 
such a case thcy would of course urge that we were acting 
very unfairly; that, ,vhen the drift of the whole was so 
plain, it was mere trifling to stop thCln at one half sen- 
tence, ,vhich after all they ,vere ready to confess they did 
not understand. This is "That they actually do feel to- 
".ards the solenIn texts lately cited. They consider thcn} 
obscurities; they avow they do not undl'r
tand thenl; and 
they boldly ask, what then? that they are but a few words, 
half a sentence perhaps, in a chapter otherwise clear anù 
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connected; and they do not feel themselves bound down 
to explain every phrase or word of Scripture which may 
meet them. If then, at any time, they undertake to ex- 
plain them, it is not as if they laid any particular stress on 
their own explanations. They are not confident, they 
are not careful, about their correctness; they do not 
mind altering them. They put forward whatever 'will 
stop or embarrass their opponent, nothing more. They use 
some anomalous criticism, or alter the stopping, or amend 
the text, and all because thoy have made up their minds 
already what the Gospel is, that some other doctrine is the 
whole of it, and that in consequence the question in dispute 
is very unim port an t. 


12. 


Is this state of mind incredible ? Yet, from whatever 
cause, these persons undeniably do contrive to blind 
themselves to what Scripture says concerning the Trinity 
and Incarnation, which is all that concerns us here. It 
shows that Scripture does not teach doctrine as the 
Athanasian Creed teaches it; the prejudices which misin- 
terpret the one, cannot succeed in misinterpreting the 
other. But after all it is not so incredible, ourselves 
being witnesses; as will directly appear. As Socinians 
take the Resurrection to be the ,vhole of the Gospel, so do 
others take the Atonement to be the whole of it. This 
sacred truth is most essential, as essential as the Resur- 
rection, but it is nowhere said to be the whole of Christian 
doctrine; nowhere is it so presented to us as to sanction 
us in neglecting the rest. Yet such is the view taken of it 
by many in this day, who, abhorring, as they ought, the 
creed of Socinians, agree 
'ith tbem as far as tbis, viz. in 
indulging certain theories and prej udices of their own, 
making, as they do, the doctrine of the Atonement not 
only an essential but the whole of the Gospel. This then 
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is their orthodoxy. For instance; St. Paul says, "God was 
manifested in the flesh;" Socinians pass over these words, 
or explain then1 any how; but what are the words, imme- 
diately before them? They stand thus: "The Church 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of the Truth." 
Now, I do not ask what these words mean; I do not ask in 
what sense the Church is a pillar; but merely this,-has 
not many a man who calls himself orthodox, and is ortho- 
dox so far as not to be a Socinian, passed over these words 
again and again, either not noticing them or not thinking 
it mattered wbether he understood tbeln or not? And 
wben his attention is called to them, is he not impatient 
and irritated, rather than perplexed; fully confident that 
they mean nothing of consequence, yet feeling he is bound 
in fairness to attempt some explanation of them? and 
does he not in consequence drive to and fro, as if to burst 
the net in .which he finds himself, giving first one solution 
of the difficulty, then another, altering the stopping, or 
glossing over the phrase, as will most readily answer bis 
immediate purpose? .A..nd so, in like manner, many a 
Iflan insists on the ,vords, "Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God," who "rill not go on to our Lord's 
answer, "Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
)Iy Church." Let us, then, no longer wonder at Socinians: 
the lli[tSS of Christians bring their prejudices and impres- 
sions to the written word, as well as they, and find it 
casier to judge of the text by the spontancous operation of 
habit and inclination, than by the active and indepeudent 
exercise of their reason; in other words, they think inaccu- 
rately; they judge and feel by prçjudice. 


13. 
Here then" e have two serious disqualificatiolis in the 
case of the multitude of ruen, which Ulust discourage those 
who are in any measure hun1ble and cautious, from 
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attempting to rely on their o,vn unassisted powers in inter- 
preting Scripture, if they can ayoid it. Scripture is not 
so distinct in its announcements, as readers are n10rally or 
intellectually slow in receiving them. ..A...nd if anyone 
thinks that this avowal is derogatory to Scripture, I 
answer that Scripture '....as never intended to teach doctrine 
to the many; and if it ,vas not given w-ith this object, it 
argues no imperfection in it that it does not fulfil it. 
I repeat it; while Scripture is written by inspired men, 
,vith one and one only view of doctrine in their hearts and 
thoughts, even the Truth ,vbich ,vas frorn t.he beginning, 
yet being written not to instruct in doctrine, but for those 
'who were already instructed in it, not with direct announce- 
ments but with intimations and implications of the faith, 
the qualifications for rightly apprehending it are so rare 
and high, that a prudent man, to say nothing of piety, ,vill 
not risk his salvation on the chance of his having them; 
but will read it with the aid of those subsidiary guides 
,vhich ever have been supplied as if to meet our need. I 
would not deny as an abstract proposition that a Christian 
ll1ay gain the ,vhole truth fro In the Scriptures, but .would 
Dlaintain that the chances are very seriously against a 
given individual. I would not deny, rather I maintain 
that a religious, \vise, and intellectually gifted man will 
succeed: but who answers to this description but the 
collective Church? There, indeed such qualifications 
might be supposed to exist; ,,,hat is wanting in one 
member being supplied by another, and the opposite errors 
of individuals elin1inated by their combination. The 
Church Catholic may be truly said almost infallibly to 
interpret Scripture aright, though from the possession of 
past tradition, and amid the divisions of the time present, 
perhaps at no period in the course of the Dispensation has 
she had the need and the opportunity of interpreting it for 
herself. Neither would I deny that individuals, ,,'hether 
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-from height of holiness, clearness of intellectual vision, or 
the iUlmediate po,,'er of the IIoly Ghost, have been and 
are able to penetrate through the sacred text into sonle 
portions of the divine system beyond, \vithout external 
help from tradition, authority of doctors, and theology; 
though since that help has ever been given, as to the 
Church, so to the individual, it is difficult to prove that 
the individual has performed ,vhat the Church has 
never attempted. None, ho\vever, it would seeln, but a 
cOlnplete and accurately moulded Christian, such as the 
,vorld has never or scarcely seen, ,vould be able to bring 
out harmoniously and perspicuously the divine characters 
in full, which lie hid froln nlortal eyes 'within the inspired 
letter of the revelation. And this, by the way, may be 
taken as one remarkable test, or at least characteristic of 
error, in the various denominations of religion which 
surround us; none of thenl eillbraces the whole Dible, none 
of theIll is able to interpret the whole, none of then1 has a 
key ,vhich will revolve through the entire compass of the 
,vards which lie within. Each has its favourite text, and 
neglects the rest. N one can solve the great secret and 
utter the mystery of its pages. One makes trial, then 
another: but one and all in turn are fúiled. They retire, 
as the sages of Babylon, and nlake way for Daniel. The 
Church Catholic, the true Prophet of God, alone is able to 
tell the dream and its interpretation. 


14. 
3. nut it may be objected that full justice has not yet 
been done to the arguIllents in behalf of the popular 
religion. A widely extended shape of Protestanti:sm in 
this country, and that \vhich professes to be the most 
religious of all, n1aintains that, though Scripture nluy seeHt 
to mean anything in luatters of faith to unassisted reason; 
yet that under the guidance of dh,ille illumination it speaks 
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but one doctrine, and is thus the instrulnent of the Holy 
Ghost in converting the soul. Starting from this funda- 
mental article, its advocates speak as follo,vs :-that 
Scripture is the only divine instrument given us; that 
every thin g else is human ; that the Church is human; 
that rites and sacraments are human; that teachers are 
human; that the Fathers are but fallible men; that creeds 
and confessions, primitive faith, Apostolical Traditions, are 
human systems, and doctrines of men; that there is no 
need of proving this in particular instances, because it is 
an elementary principle, which holds good of them all; 
and that till ,ve acknowledge and accept this principle we 
are still in the flesh. It follo,vs that to inquire about the 
early Church, the consent of Fathers, uninterrupted testi- 
monies, or the decisions of Councils, to inquire when the 
Church first became corrupt, or to make the early 
'writers a comment upon the inspired text, are but 
melancholy and pernicious follies. The Church, according 
to this view of it, is not, and never was, more than a col- 
lection of individuals. Some of those individuals have, in 
every age, been through God's mercy spiritually enlightened, 
and may haye shed a radiance round them, and inHuenced 
the Christian body even for ages after thenl; but, true reli- 
gion being alw'ays rare, and the many being always evil, an 
appeal lies as little with Antiquity as with modern times. 
The Apostolic Church was not better than the present, nor 
is of more weight and authority; it was a human system, 
and an aggregate of fallible men, and such is the length and 
the breadth of the ,vhole matter. In the eyes of such re- 
ligionists the very subject of these Lectures is irrelevant 
and nugatory, and the time and attention required to hear 
or to write them are but squandered upon earthly subjects, 
which supply no food for the hungry soul, no light for 
the wandering feet, no stay or consolation in the hour of 
death or the day of judgment. 
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15. 
I suppose this is, on the whole, a fair view of what 
many thousands alas! of serious and well-meaning persons 
hold at this present time among us, and with so firm a con- 
viction that they are right, as to believe that no one is a 
real Christian who does not assent to it, and that no one 
can have once seen and acknowledged it, but must for ever 
profet's it as something more heavenl)'" and comfortable 
than any doctrine he e,er maintained before. .....\.nd this 
belief, which their conduct evidences, perhaps accounts for 
the state in which they leave the theory in question, which 
is as follows.-It is perfect o.
 a theory; I mean, it is con- 
sistent with itself, it being quite conceivable that Provi- 
dence rni
ht have acted in the way it represents, might have 
called the predestined few, or tried the earnestness of all, 
by what is at first sight a \"arious and intricate volume. 
But secondly, I observe that, \vhether if be true or false, 
no part of the foregoing account tends towards the proof of 
it, nor is any serious atten1pt made that way by its advo- 
cates. ...\s Baptismal grace is supposed by Ron1an Catholics 
to COnyer to individuals the evidence of their Church's 
Infallibility, so a silnilar divine influence, but not in Bap- 
tism, is supposed, according to this popular form of 
Protestantism, to assure the soul \vithout proof that the 
Bible is the only instrument of divine knowledge. 


16. 
The only semblance of argument of any kind in this 
doctrinal theory, as above drawn out, lies in this, that, the 
lnajority being always evil, it
 assent to certain points of 
faith is no pre:'\umption of their truth. 
omething h3S 
been said in former Lectures which will serve to explain 
this objection, and something will be said in one 
oon to 
follow. IIere, fully acknowledging that the many are 
bad, I ,,
ill but observe that they Inay witness for truth and 
VOl,. 1. "\{ 
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yet act against it. Surely it is the very characteristic of 
the world, that it kills the Prophets of God and builds their 
sepulchres,-the very charge against it that "knowing 
the judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death," yet it "not only does the same, but 
has pleasure in them that practise them;" and this incon- 
sistency in its conduct was never considered to interfere 
,,,ith the value of its witness. '"Vhen men witness against 
themselves, this surely affords no presumption that they 
witness falsely. Does" the corruption that is in the 
world through lust" invalidate or strengthen its unani- 
mous testimony to the being of a moral Governor and 
Judge, and again to the sovereignty of the nloral law and 
to the guilt and pollution of sin? Surely then the con- 
cordant assent of Christendom to doctrines so severe and 
high as the Christian 1\Iysteries, is no slight argument in 
favour of their Apostolic origin. Is there anything in the 
doctrine of the Trinity to flatter human pride? or in that 
of the Incarnation to encourage carnal tastes and appetites? 
or in that of the Spirit's abidance within us to make us 
easy and irreverent? or in the Atonement to make us 
think lightly of sin? Fallible men then may convey truth 
infallible; human systems may be instruments of heaven. 
A.nd he ,,,ho feels his ignorance will seek for light wherever 
he can obtain it; he will not prescribe rules to God's 
providence; he will not say, "Instruct me by inspired 
oracles or not at alL" If indeed full information had been 
promised to individuals from private study of the text of 
the Scriptures, this indeed might be a reason for dispensing 
with Antiquity, whatever was its value. But even could 
it be proved ,vithout value, as fully as the persons in ques- 
tion desire, still it must be recollected this ,vould not go one 
step towards proving that such a promise of guidance from 
reading Scripture has been given; and it happens most 
remarkably, as I have already hinted, that satisfied, I sup- 
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pose, with the simplicity of their theory, they have chiefly 
eJuployed themselves in assailing the Christian Fathers, 
,,'ithout proving ,vhat far more nearly concerns theIn, their 
o,vn doctrine, that Scripture is sufficient for teaching the 
faith; ,vhich failing, the Fathers are their sole, even 
though an insufficient }'esource. To maintain that the 
Fathers cannot be trusted, does not prove that one's own 
privatejudgment can; positive reasons are necessary for so 
serious a claiJu; let us then, in conclusion, revie,v the chief 
arguments, if they must so be called, adducible in defence 
of this n1ain principle of popular Protestantism. 


17. 
Now, if its advocates are asked on what grounds they 
conceive that Scripture is, under God's grace, the one 
ordained informant in saving truth, I suppose they will 
refer to such texts as our Lord's words to the Jews, "Search 
the Scriptures;" or to St. Paul's, "All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in l'ighteousness, 
tbat the ll1an of God Inay be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good ,yorks ;" or to St. Luke's account of Christ's 
" opening the understanding" of His Apostles, "that they 
might understand the Scriptures;" or to St. James's telling 
us " to ask wisdolll of Goù, \vho giveth liberally;" or to our 
Lord's assurance, "..Ask, and it shall be given you;" or 
to St. Paul's stateu1ent, that" the natural lnan receiveth 
not the things of thc Spirit of God;" or to our Lord's 
prolnise to the twelve, that the IIoly Ghost the Com- 
forter "should guide thenl into all truth;" or to the 
prophet Isaiah's prediction, "All thy childrcn shall be 
taught of the Lord;" or to St. John's declaration, "Y e 
have an unction from the II01y One, and )'C know all 
things." Yet after all, can anyone text b
 produced, 
or any cUll1l:Jurisun of texts, to establish the Tcry point 
)1 2 
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in hand, tbat Scripture is the sole necessary instrument 
of the Holy Ghost in guiding the indiyidual Christian 
into saving truth? for it may be very true that we 
ought to search the Scriptures, and true that Scripture 
contains all saving doctrine, and is able to make us wise 
unto salvation, and true that 'we cannot understand it with- 
out the Holy Spirit, and true that the IIoly Spirit is given 
to all who ask, and true that all perfect Christians do 
understand it, and yet there may not be such connexion 
between these separate propositions as to make it true 
that men are led by the Holy Spirit int<? saving truth 
tl/rough the Scriptures. 'Ve nluy be bound to search the 
Scriptures in order to gain ,,'isc1om, yet not to find saying 
doctrines, but chiefly to be "throughly furnished unto 
all good u'orks;" i.t may contain all saving doctrine, yet so 
deeply lodged in it that "those who are unle({J'ufd and 
unstable may wrest it unto their own destruction;" the 
grace of the Holy Ghost may be promised to all Christians, 
yet not in order to teach thenl the .faitlt simply through 
Scripture, but in order to impress the contents of Scripture 
on their h('arts, and to teach theln the faith through 1.fhat- 
eve, sources. Let us inspect some of the foregoing texts 
lllore narrowly. 


18. 
First, there are texts ,vhich bid us ask ,visdom of Goa, 
and promise that it "Till be granted. 2 It is true; but thi.s 
does not show that the prÍl'ate reading of Scripture is the 
one essential requisite for gaining it. If such texts ar
 
taken by themselves, they would rather prove that no 
ext8rnal means at all is necessary, not even Scripture, for 
Scripture is not mentioned. To be consistent, ,ve ought 
to call the Scripture an outward form as well as the 
Church, and to say that" asking," in other words, prayer, 
is DIone necessary. If then one external means of gaining 
2 Matt. vii. 7. James i. ;S. 
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light is admitted as intervening between the Holy Ghost 
and the soul, though it is not mentioned, why not another? 
"Then Christ says, " Seek, and ye shall find," He does not 
specify the ulOde of seeking; He means, as we may sup- 
pose, by all methods ,vhich are vouchsafed to us, and are 
otherwise specified. He includes the Church, which is called 
by St. Paul" the pillar and ground of the Truth." Our 
Seryice applies our Lord's promi:se to seeking God in Bap- 
tism, and as He ma.y include the use of the Sacraments in 
seeking, so may He include the use of Catholic teaching. 
Again, no ÇJhristian can doubt that without divine grace. 
we cannot discern the sense of Scripture profitably; but it 
does not follow from this that \vith it \ve can gain every- 
thing from Scriptüre, or that the" wisifom unto salvation," 
\vhich we thence gain, is theological knowledge. The 
grace of God seems to be promised us chiefly for practical 
purposes, for enabling us to receive \vhat \ve receive, what- 
ever it is, doctrine or precept, or from whatever quarter, 
profitably, ,vith a lively faith, with love and zeal. If it 
supersedes Creeds, why should it not supersede Sacra- 
ments? it acts through Sacranlents, and in like manner 
it acts through Creeds. Sacranlents, \vithout the presence 
of the Holy Ghost, would sink into mere J e,vish rites; 
and Creeds, without a similar presence, are but a dead 
letter. The appointment of Sacraments is in Scripture, 
and so is the proof of the Creed; yet Scripture is no more 
a Creed than it is a Sacrament,-no more doE'S the work 
of a Creed, than it does the work of a Sacranlent. By 
continuous Tradition we have received the Sacraments 
embodied in a certain definite form; and by a like Tradi- 
tion we have received the doctrines also; Scripture may 
justify both the one and the other, when given, 'without 
being sufficient to enable individuals to put into shape 
whether doctrines or Sacraments, apart from oral teaching 
and tradition. Besides, if the IIoly Spirit illuminates 
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the word of God for the use of the individual in all things, 
then of course as regards unfulfilled prophecy also; which 
\ve kno,v is not the case. As then, for all that the 
Spirit is given us, the event is necessary in order to inter- 
pret prophecy, so in like manner a similar external fact 
may be necessary for understanding doctrine. True then 
though it be that "the natural man discerneth not the 
things of the Spirit of God;" it does not therefore fol- 
10'Y that the spiritual nlan discerneth spiritual things 
through Scripture only, not through Creeds. 
Lastly: there are texts \vhich recite the various purposes 
for which Scripture is useful; but it does not follow thence 
that no medium is necessary for its becoming useful to indi- 
viduals. Scripture Inay be profitable for doctrine, instruc- 
tion, and correction, that the man of God may be perfect, 
without thereby determining at all whether or not there 
are instruments for preparing, dispensing, and ministering 
the word for this or that purpose \vhich it is to effect. 
Certainly Christ says, "Search the Scriptures," but He is 
speaking to the Jews about their Scriptures, and about 
definite prophecies; ho\v does it follo\v that because it was 
the duty of the Jews to examine such documents as pro- 
phecies, \vhich profess to be prophecies, that therefore 'we 
are meant to gather our doctrines from documents which 
do not profess to be doctrinal? Besides, when Christ told 
them to search the Scriptures for notices of IIimself, He 
had vouchsafed already to present lIimself before them; 
He was a living comment on those Scriptures to which IIe 
referred. 3 What lIe was to be, was not understood before 
He appeared. The case is the same with Christian doctrine 
now. The Creed confronts Scripture, and seems to say to 
us, " Search the Scriptures, for they testify of 1\le." But 
if we attempt to gain the truth of doctrine without the 
Creed, perhaps we shall not be more successful in our 
3 Vide Acts viii. 30-35; xvii. II. 
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search than the Jews were in seekin g Christ before He 
came,-yet under circumstances different from theirs, in . 
that in our case knowledge is necessary to salvation, and 
error IS a SIn. 


19. 
Enough has now bee
 said on the theory of Private 
J udO'ment. I conclude then that there is neither natural 
l"'\ 
probability, nor supernatural promise, that individlJals 
reading Scripture for themselves, to the neglect of other 
means when they can have them, will, because they pray 
for a blessing, be necessarily led into a knowledge of the 
true and complete faith of a Christian. I conclude that 
the popular theory of rejecting all other helps and reading 
the Bible only, tbough in most cases maintained merely 
through ignorance, is yet in itself presumptuous. 
I make but one remark in conclusion. A main reason 
of the jealousy with which Christians of this age and 
country Jnaintain the notion that truth of doctrine can be 
gained froln Scripture by individuals, is this, that they are 
unwilling, as they say, to be led by others blindfold. They 
can possess and read the Scriptures; ,vhereas of Traditions 
they are no adequate judges, and they dread priestcraft. 
I aln not here to enter into the discussion of this feeling, 
whether praise\vorthy or the contrary. IIowever this be, 
it docs seom a reason for putting before them, if possible, 
the principal works of the Fathers, translated as Scripture 
is; that they may have by them ,vhat, whether used or 
not, 'will at least act as a check upon the gro,vth of an 
unùue dependence on the ,vord of individual teachers, and 
will be a homething to consult, if they have reason to 
doubt tho Catholic character of any tenet to 'which they 
are invited to adhere. 



LECTURE VII. 


INSTANCES OF THE ABUSE OF PRIVATE JUDGl\IENT. 


I PROPOSE now to follow up the remarks last made upon 
the Abuse of Private Judgment, ,vith some instances in 
which it has been indulged, and in which, as might be 
expected antecedently, it has been productive of error, 
more or less serious, but never insignificant. These in- 
stances shall, on the whole, be such as no orthodox Pro- 
testant shall be able to look at with any satisfaction, and 
some of them shall be taken from the history of Roman 
theology itself. 
'Vithout further preface I enter upon the subject, viz. 
what are the chief precedents, ,vhich past ages supply to 
modern Protestants, of the exercise of Priyate Judgment 
upon the text of Scripture to the neglect of Catholic 
Tradition; and what is their character? 


1. 
1. First might be instanced many of the errors in mat- 
ters of fact connected ,vith the Scripture history, which 
got current in early times, and, being mentioned by this 
or that Father, no\v improperly go by the naine of Tra- 
ditions, ,vhereas they seem really to have originated in a 
misunderstanding of Scripture. Such, for instance, is the 
report recorded by Irenæus, and coming, as he conceived, 
on good authority, that our Saviour lived to be forty or 
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fifty. Such is Clement's statenlent that St. Paul was 
married; such is that of Clement and Justin that our 
Lord was deformed in person. These make out no claim 
to be con!'idered 
\.postolical, ,vhereas they do singularly 
coincide severally with certain texts in Scripture 'which 
adrnit of being distorted into countenancing them. l Such 
again are probably in no slight degree the early opinions 
concerning the )lillennium; certainly in Egypt in the 
third century they seem to have had their origin in a 
misconstruction of Scripture. 2 
If these various opinions diù really thus arise, it is a 
very curious circumstance that they should now be ÏIllputed 
to Tradition, nay, and adduced, as they are popularly, as if 
pahnary refutations of its claims, being all the \vhile but 
the result of either going solely by Scripture, or with but 
scanty and insufficient guidance fruJn Tradition. At the 
/Same time it should be borne in mind, that, even if they 
,vere not mere deductions from Scripture, still such local 
rumours about matters of fact cannot be put on a level with 
Catholic Tradition concerning matters of doctrine. 


2. 
2. The controversy about BaptisJll in ,vhich St. Cyprian 
was engaged, and in ,vhich, according to our own received 
opinion, he was lnistaken, is a clearer and more inlportant 
instance in point. Cyprian maintained that persons bap- 
tized by heretical clergy, IllWSt, on being reconciled to the 
Uhurch, be re-baptized, or rather that their former J3ap- 
ti
m ,vas invalid. The lloman Church of the day held 
that cOlltÌrlnation ,vas sufficient in such case; as if that 
orùinance, on the part of the true Church, recognized and 
ratified tbe outward act, already adlninistcred by heretics, 
and applied the inward grace locked up in the Sacrailleut, 


I John viii. ';)7. 1 Cor. ix. 5. ha. lii. 1 t; liii. .!.. 
2 Euscu. IIist. vii. :! I. 
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but hitherto not enjo
"ed by the parties receiving it. And 
she rested her doctrine simply on Apostolical Tradition, 
which even by itself was a sufficient witness on such a 
point. Cyprian did not profess any Apostolical Tradition 
on his side, but he argued from Scripture against the 
judgment of the Roman See. ThB argument of himself 
and his countrymen was of the following kind :-" , There 
I . is but one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism;' the heretics 
have not the one Faith, therefore they have not the one 
Baptism." -Again, " , There is one Body, one Spirit, one 
Baptism;' the one Baptism of the one Spirit is in the one 
Church, therefore there is no Baptism out of it." "Christ 
has said, ' He \vho is not ,vith 
le, is against 
Ie,' and St. 
John, that they who go out from us are antichrists; how 
can antichrists confer the grace of Baptism?" "There are 
not two Baptisms; he ,vho recognizes that of heretics, in- 
validates his own." "'No one can receive anything but\vhat 
is given him from heaven;' if heresy, then, be from hea- 
ven, then, and then only, can it confer Baptism." " , God 
heareth not sinners;' a heretic is a sinner; how then can 
his B
ptisrn be ackno,vledged by God?" 3 Such are the 
texts ,vith \vhich the African Church defended itself in 
Cyprian's days; and 'who will not allo\v, with great spe- 
ciousness? Cyprian himself says in like manner, "Usage 
is of no force where reason is against it;"4 nor is it, 'where 
reason is clear and usage is modern. Yet, after all, how- 
ever this be, here is a case, ,vhere the mere arguing from 
Scripture ,vithout reference to Tradition (whether volun- 
tarily neglected or not), led to a conclusion which Pro- 
testants no\v will grant to be erroneous. 


í) 
ü. 


3. Again, at least all members of the English Church 
3 TertuU. de Baptismo 15. Concil. Carthag. apud Cyprian. pp. 230-240. 

 CJpr. ad Quint. Ep. 71. ed Bened. 
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consider ...\rianisln to be a fatal error; yet, ,vhen its history 
is examined, this peculiarity ,vill be found respecting it, 
that its upholders appealed only to Scripture, not to 
Catholic Tradition. I do not mean to say, that .they 
allowed that no one ever held their doctrine, before its 
historical rise; but they did not profess, Day, they did not 
care, to have the Church Universal on its side. They set 
thenlselves against what was receiyed, and o,ved their 
successes to the dexterity with ,,' hich they argued from 
certain texts of th9 Old and N e,v Testalnent. I will not 
enlarge on what is notorious. Arianism certainly pro- 
fessed in its day to be a scriptural religion. 


4. 
4. Another opInIon, ,vhich, though not a heresy, will 
be granted by tho majority of Protestants to be an error, 
is the tenet with which the great St. Austin's nanle is 
commonly connected. lIe, as is generally known, is, among 
the ancient Fathers, the )faster of Predestinarianism, that 
is, of the theological opinion that certain persons are 
irreversibly ordained to persevere unto eternallifo. lIe 
was engaged in controversy with the Pelagians, and it is 
supposed, that, in withstanding thenl, he was hurried into 
the opposite extrenle. Now it is reluarkable that in his 
treatises on the subject, he argues from Scripture, and 
never appeals to Catholic Tradition. F or instance, in his 
,,'ork on the Gift of Perseverance he speaks as follo,vs :- 
" The enemy of grace presses on, and urges in all ways 
to mako it believed that it is given according to our desorts, 
and so ' graco 
hould no longer be' grace;' and aro '''"0 loth 
to bay "'hat 1[ï(l, tlte tf8timOJl!l ql Scripture we can :say? I 
D1ean, do wo fear, lest, if we so speak, some one n1ay be 
offpndcd, who cannot PJnbrace the truth; and not rather 
fear ICHt, if wo arc silont, somo ono ,,-ho is able to embrace 
it, Inay be enlbraccd by error instead? For 
ither 1)1'0- 
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destination is so to be preached, as Holy Scripture plainly 
'reveals it, that in the predestined the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance, or we must confess that the 
grace of God is gi ven according to our deserts, as th e 
Pelagians consider." 


5. 


Here it is curious indeed to see, how closely he follo,vs 
St. Cyprian's pattern, in his mode of conducting his argu- 
ment, ,vhich consists in a reference to certain texts of 
Scripture, and (if I may say it of such holy men) a venture- 
some à priori, or at least abstract, course of reasoning. 
But now let us see ho,v he treats the objection ,vhich was 
made to him, that his doctrine" was contrary to the opinion 
of the Fathers and the Ecclesiastical sense." He speaks 
as follows:- 
" Wily should we not, when we read in commentators of 
God's word, of His prescience, and of the calling of the 
elect, understand thereby this same Predestination? For, 
perhaps, they preferred the word prescience because it is 
more easily understood, while it does not oppose, nay, 
agrees with the truth which is preached concerning the 
Predestination of grace. Of this I am sure, that no one 
could have disputed against this Predestination, which u'e 
rnaÙdain according to tile Holy Scriptures, ,vithout an error. 
Yet I think those persons who ask for the opinions of com- 
mentators on this subject, Oltg!lt to !lave been contented with 
those holy men, celebrated everywhere for Christian faith 
and doctrine, Cyprian and Ambrose, whose clear testimonies 
we have given. They ought to have taken them as suffi- 
cient authorities both for believing thoroughly, and preach- 
ing thoroughly, as is fitting, that the grace of God is free; 
and also for considering such preaching as quite consistent 
with exhorting the. indolel1 t and rebuking the wicked: 
inasmuch as of these two Saints, the one says concerning 
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God's grace, '1V e must boast of nothing, for nothing is 
our o,vn,' and the other, ' Our heart and our thoughts are 
not in our power,' and yet they do not cease to exhort and 
rebuke, in behalf of the divine precepts." .After quoting 
other testimonies, as he thinks them, from these Fathers, 
he proceeds, "1'That do we seek clearer from commentators 
of the ,vord of God, if it be o'ur pleasure to henr fr01n the1Jz, 
'U;llat i8 plain in tile Scri'ptllre8? However, to these t,vo, who 
ought to be enough, we will add a third, St. Gregory, ,vho 
,vitnesses that both faith in God and the confession of that 
faith, are God's gift, in these words :-' Confess, I beseech 
you, the Trinity of the one Godhead, or (if you prefer to say 
it), the one nature; and God shall be implored to vouchsafe 
you voice to confess what you believe. He ,,,ill give, doubt- 
less; He ",-ho gave ,,,hat comes first, 'v ill give what comes 
second;' TIe who gave to believe, will give to confess."s 
"\Vhat makes the failure of this appeal to the previous 
belief of the Church still more remarkable, is the clear 
vie'y St. Austin possesses of the value of Catholic Tradition, 
and the force with which he can urge it against an adver- 
sary on a proper occasion. 6 IIere, then, we are furnished 
with a serious lesson of the mischief of deductions from the 
sacred text against the authority of Tradition. If the 
doctrine of irrespecti ve Predestination has done harm, and 
created controversy in the Church, let it not be forgotten 
that this has arisen from exercising private judgment upon 
Scripture, to the neglect of the Oatholic sense. 
D De dono Pm'sever. 40, 41. 48, 4.9. Prosp. ad Aug. Ep. 225. 
6 Ego, ubicunquc sis, ubicunque legere ista potueris, te ante istos judices 
intus in cordc tuo constitl1o, . . . . . . s
mctos et in !'anctâ Ecclesi:l illustres 
antistitcs Dci . . . ut in ds timeas, non ipsos, 8e(1 mum qui sibi eos ut-ilia 
vasa formavit ct sancta templa construxit . . . K ul1as nohiscum vpl vobiscum 
amicitias attt'mlerunt, \'e1 inÍlnicitias exercuerunt, lleC]uc nohis neque vobiS! 
irati sunt, neque nos neque vos miscrati sunt. Quod in\'enerunt in Ecclesià, 
tenuerunt; quod di<liccl'unt, docuerunt; quod a patribus accepcrunt, }lOC 
fi1iis tradidcrunt. In Julian. Pel3g. ii. 34. Vid. also, ùe Nat. et Grat. 71, 
&e. Opus impcrf. in J ul. vi. 
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5. 
Iy next instance shall be the Roman doctrine of 
Purgatory. All Protestants are sufficiently alive to the 
seriousness of this error. No,v I think it may be shown 
that its existence is owing to a like indulgence of human 
reason and of private judgment upon Scripture, in default 
of Catholic Tradition. 7 That it ,vas no received opinion 
during the first ages of the Gospel, has often been shown, 
and need not be d,velt on here. Hardly one or t\yO short 
passages of one or two Fathers for six centuries can be 
brought in its favour, and those, at the most, rather sug- 
gesting than teaching it. In truth, the doctrine seenlS to 
have occurred to them, as it has been received generally 
since, first fronl the supposed need of such a provision in 
the revealed scheme,-from (,vhat may be called) its 
naturalness in the judgment of reason; and next in con- 
sequence of the misinterpretation of certain texts; as I 
propose to explain at some length. s 
How Almighty God will deal ,vith the mass of Christians, 
who are neither very bad nor very good, is a problem 
with which we are not concerned, and ,vhich it is our 
wisdom, and may be our duty, to put from our thoughts. 
But when it has once forced itself upon the mind, ,ve are 
led, in self-defence, with a view of keeping ourselves from 
dwelling unhealthily on particular cases which come 
under our experience, and perplex us, to imagine modes, 
not by ,vhich God does (for that would be presumption 
to conjecture), but by which He 1nay solve the difficulty. 
l\fost men, to our apprehensions, are too little formed in 


7 [PrÍ1.7ate judgment; Jes, so it may be called, while it is exercised simply 
by individual writers. But when it is taken up by the Churcb it is no longer 
" private," but bas tbe sanction of bel', who, as our author observed above, 
p. 158, "may be truly said almost infallibly to interpret Scripture."] 
S I have no fault to find with this history of the growth of a revealed 
doctrine. It is in substance all ill stance of the precess of its development.] 
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religious habits either for heaven or hell; yet there is no 
middle state, ,vhen Christ conles in j udgnlent. In conse- 
quence it was obvious to have recourse to the interval before 
His cOIning, as a time during ,vhich this incompleteness 
might be remedied; a season, not of changing the spiritual 
bent and character of the soul departed, ,vhatever that be, 
for probation ends \vith Inortal life, but of developing it 
into a more deterIllinate form, ,,
hether of good 01' of evil. 
Again, ,vhen the mind once allo,vs itself to speculate, it 
would discern in such a provision, a nleans whereby those, 
who, not ,vithout true faith at bottom, yet have committed 
great crimes; or those "Tho have been carried off' in youth, 
while still undecided; or \vho die after a barren though 
not an immoral or scandalous life, may receive such chas- 
tisement as may prepare them for heaven, and render it 
consistent with God's justice to adnlit them thither. 
Again, the inequality of the sufferings of Christians in this 
life, compared one \vith another, ,vould lead the unguarded 
mind to the same speculations; the intense suffering, for 
instance, which some men undergo on their death-bed,_ 
seeming as if but an anticipation, in their case, of what 
comes after death upon others, ,vho ,vithout greater claims 
on God's forbearance, have lived without chastisement and 
die easily. I say, the mind will inevitably dwell upon 
such thoughts, unless it has been taught to subdue them 
by education or by the experience of their dangerousness. 


7. 


Val'ious suppositions have, accordingly, been Iuade, as 
pure suppositions, as mere specilnens of the capabilities 
(if one HIUY so speak) of the Divine Dispensation, as 
efforts of the Illilld, reaching for,vard and venturing beyond 
its depth, into the abyss of the Divine Counsels. If one 
supposition could be produced to satisfy the problem, ten 
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thousand others "
ere imaginable; unless, indeed, the re- 
sources of G.od's Providence are exactly commensurate 
with man's discernment of theln. Religious men, amid 
these searchings of heart, have naturally gone to Scrip- 
ture for relief; to see if the inspired word any,vhere gave 
thenl any clue for their inquiries. And from "'hat was 
there found, and from the speculations of reason upon it, 
various notions have been hazarded at different tinles; for 
instance, that there is a certain momentary ordeal to be 
undergone by all men after this life, more or less severe 
according to their spiritual state ;-01' that certain gross 
sins in good Dlen will be thus visited, or their lighter fail- 
ings and habitual imperfections ;-01' that the very sight 
of Divine Perfection in the invisible world ,vill be in itself 
a pain, while it constitutes the purification of the imperfect 
but believing soul ;-01' that, happiness adn1Ïtting of vari- 
ous degrees of intensity, penitents late in life may sink for 
ever into a state, blissful as far as it goes, but more or less 
approaching to unconsciousness, and infants dying after 
Baptism may be as gems paving the courts of heaven, or 
as the living wheels in the Prophet's vision, while nlatured 
Saints may excel in capacity and consciousness of bliss, as 
well as in dignity, even Archangels. Such speculations are 
dangerous; the event proyes it ;-from some of them, in 
fact, seems to have resulted the doctrine of Purgator
"'. 


8. 
No,v the texts to which the minds of primitive Christians 
seem to have been principally drawn, and from ,vhich they 
ventured to argue in behalf of these vague notions, "'ere 
these two :-" The fire shall try every man's 'work," &c., 
and" IIe shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire." These texts, with which many more were found to 
accord, directed their thoughts one way, as making 
mention of fire, whatever ,vas meant by the word, as the 
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instrument of trial and purification; and that, at some 
season between the present time and the Judgment, or at 
the Judgment. And accordingly, without, perhaps, any 
distinct or consistent meaning in what they said, or being 
able to say whether they spoke literally or figuratively, 
and with an indefinite reference to this life as well as to 
the intermediate state, they sometimes named fire as the 
instrument of recovering those who had sinned .after their 
Baptism. That this is the origin of the notion of a 
Purgatorial fire, I gather from these circumstances;- 
first, that they do frequently insist on the texts mentioned; 
next, that they do not agree in the particular sense they 
put upon them. That they quote them, shows that they 
rest upon them; that they vary in eXplaining them, that 
they had no Catholic sense to guide them. Nothing can 
be clearer, if these facts be so, than that the doctrine of 
the Purgatorial fire in all its senses, as far as it was more 
than a surmise, and was rested on argument, was the result 
of private judgment,9 exerted, in defect of Tradition, upon 
the text of Scripture. 1 


9. 
Thus Hilary says :-" According to the Psalmist it is 
difficult, and most perilous to human nature, to desire God's 
judgments. For, since no one living is clean in His sight, 
how can His judgment be an object of desire? Consider- 
ing 've shall have to give account for every idle ,vord, shall 
,ve long for the day of judgment, in which we must 


9 [In proportion as the Church took up and recognized the doctrine, it 
ceased to be " the result of private judgment."] 
1 Cardinal Fisher (supra, p.72) fully grants that the Roman doctrine was 
an introduction oflater times, "partly from Scripture, partly from revelations." 
In Luther. 18. No allusion has been made above to the supernatural 
appearances on which it has been rested, for the appeal to these seems to 
llave come after the belief in it, when p(>ople felt that some clear sanction 
was necessary, as a substitute for Tradition. 
YOLo I. N 
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undergo that everliving fire and those heavy punishments 
for cleansing the soul fronl its sins? Then will a sword 
pierce the soul of Blessed }Iary, that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed. If that Virgin, which could 
compass God, is to come into the severity of the judgment, 
who shall venture to desire to be judged of God? Job, 
when he had finished his warfare with all calamities of man, 
and had triumphed, who, when tempted. said, 'The Lord 
gave,' &c., confessed hinlselfbut ashes when he heard God's 
voice fron1 the cloud, and determined that he ought not to 
speak another word. And 'who shall venture to desire 
God's judgments, whose voice from heayen neither so 
great a Prophet endured, nor the Apostles, when they 
were with the Lord in the 
Iount ?" 2 
Lactantius says, " 'Yhen He judges the just, lIe shall try 
them in the fire. Then they whose sins prevail in weight 
or number, ,vill be tortured in the fire, and burnt in the 
extremities; but they, who are mature in righteousness 
and ripeness of virtue, shaH not feel that flame, for they 
have somewhat of God ,vithin them, to repel and throw off 
the force of it. Such is the power of innocence, that from 
it that fire recoils without hanu, as having received a 
mission from God to burn the irreligious, to retire from 
the righteous."3 
Augustine, who approaches more nearly to the present 
Roman doctrine, speaks thus doubtfully :--" Such a suffer- 
ing, too, it i.s not incredible, may happen after this life, 
and it is a fair question, be it capable of a solution or not, 
,,,hether sonle Christians, according to their love of the 
perishing goods of this world, attain salvation Illore slo\vly 
or speedily through a certain Purgatorial fire." 4 


:2 Tract in Ps. cxviii. 3. 
 12. [The passage which foHows from Lactantius 
may be taken to explain what is here said about tbe Blessed Virgin. "Such 
is the power," &c.] 
3 Div. Instit. vii. 21. 4 Enchir. 69. 
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10. 


As this doctrine, thus suggested by certain striking 
texts, grew into popularity and definiteness, and verged 
towards its present l{oman form, it seemEd a key to many 
others. Great portions of the books of Psalms, Job, and 
the Lamentations, which express the feelings of religious 
men under suffering, would po"
erfuny recommend it by 
the forcible, and nlost affecting and a,vful meaning ,,'hich 
they received from it. "Then this ,vas once suggested, all 
other meanings would seem tame and inadequate. 
To these must be added various passages fr01n the Pro- 
phets; as that in the beginning of the third chapter of 
)Ialachi, which speaks of fire as the instrun1ent of judg- 
ment and purification ,vhen Christ comes to visit His 
Church. 
3Ioreover, there ,vere other texts of obscure and indeter- 
minate bearing, which beemed on this hypothesis to receive 
a profitable Jneaning; such as our Lord's words in the 
Sern10n on the l\Iount,-" oY" erily I say unto thee, Thou 
shalt by no n1eans come out thence, till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing;" and St. John's expression in the 
..Apocalypse, that "K 0 man in heaven, nor in earth, 
neither under tile eartll, ,vas able to open the book." 5 
Further, the very circunlstance that no second instru- 
ment of a plenary and entire cleansing from sin ,vas gi,'en 
after Raptisn1, such as Baptism, led Christians to e
pect 
tbat that unknown means, whatever it ,vas, .would be of a 
more painful nature than that which they had received so 
freely and instantaneously in infancy; and confirmed, not 
only the text already cited, "lIe shaH bapti7c you with 
the IIoly Ghost und \vith fire;" but al
o Ht. Paul's 
announcen1(
nt of th
 "judgment anrl. fipry indignation " 
which await those ,vho sin after haying -been once enlight- 


i Matt. ,p. 26. Hev. ". 3. 
y 2 
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ened, and Christ's warning to the impotent man to SIn no 
more, "lest a worse thing come unto him." 
Lastly: the universal and apparently Apostolical 
custom of praying for the dead in Uhrist, called for some 
explanation, the reasons for it not having come down to 
posterity with it. Various reasons may be supposed quite 
clear of this distressing doctrine; but it supplied an ade- 
quate and a most constraining motive for its observance, 
to those who were not content to practise it in ignorance. 
I do not wish to frame a theory, but any how so far 
seems undeniable, whatever becomes of the rest, and it is 
all that it concerns us here, that there was no definite 
Catholic Tradition for Purgatory in early times, and that, 
instead of it, certain texts of Scripture, in the first instance 
interpreted by individuals, were put forward as the proof 
of the doctrine. 


It. 
6. One more instance shall be adduced from the history 
of the Church, of an error introduced professedly on 
grounds of Scripture without the safeguard of Catholic 
Tradition,-the doctrine of the Pope's universal Bishoprick;6 
though in treating it I shall be obliged to touch on a 
large subject in a cursory way, which is scarcely desirable 
amid the present popular misapprehension about it. 
That St. Peter was the head of the Apostles and the 
centre of unity, and that his successors are the honorary 
Primates of Christendom, in the same general sense in 
which London (for instance) is the first city in the British 
Empire, I neither affirm nor deny, for to make a clear 
6 [It seems to me plain from history that the Popes from the first 
considered themselves to have a universal jurisdiction, and against tbis 
positive fact the negative fact that other sees and countries were not clear 
about it, does not avail. The doctrine doubtless was the subject of a 
development. There is far less difficulty in a controversial aspect in the 
Pope's supremacy than in the canon of Scripture.] 
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statement and then to defend it, would carry us away too 
far from our main subject. But for argument's sake I 
will here grant that the Fathers assert it. But what there 
is not the shadow of a reason for saying that they held, 
what has not the faintest pretensions of being a Catholic 
truth, is this, that St. Peter or his successors were and are 
universal Bishops, that they have the whole of Christen- 
dom for their own diocese in a way in which other Apostles 
and Bishops had and have not, that they are Bishops of 
Bishops in such a sense as belongs to no other Bishop; in 
a word, that the difference between St. Peter and the 
Popes after him, and other Bishops, is not one of mere 
superiority and degree, but of kind, not of rank, but of 
class. This the Romanists hold; and they do not hold it 
by Catholic Tradition; by what then? by private inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 7 
They will say that the texts in their favour are so very 
strong, that it is not wonderful that they should quote 
them. If so, Protestants who rely on what they think 
strong texts, must see to that; I am not just now enga.ged in 
refuting the Roman theologians; I am taking for granted 
here that they are wrong; and am addressing those who are 
quite sure that the)" are wrong, who are quite sure that 
their "texts" do not prove their point, even supposing 
they look strong, but who yet do not see how best to meet 
them. To such persons, I would point out, before going 
into the consideration of these professed proofs at all, that 
they have been arrived at by means of that mischievous 
but very popular principle among us, that in serious matters 
we Juay interpret Scripture by Private Judgment, ,vhether 
the judgment of the individual, or of the day, or of the age, 
or of the country, or of the civil magistrate, or of the science 
in fashion, or of mere human criticism, (for it matters not 
7 [How private? since it is the interpretation of the whole Latin 
Church ?] 
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which it may be, they are all one) and not by Catholic 
Tradition. And this I will say, that if Roman Catholics 
make converts in this country, it will be more by the bold 
misinterpretation of one or t,vo strong texts, which Protes- 
tants have superciliously put aside or eXplained away, than 
by any broad recommendations or ,veIl-connected argu- 
ments which they can produce. 


12. 
The texts, I need not say, are such as these: "Blessed 
art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but l\ly Father ,vhich is in heaven. 
..L-\.nd I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build 
Iy Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of Rea ven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and ,vhat- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven." 
Again: ,,, Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have you, t.hat he may sift you as ,vheat; but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren." 
And again: "Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
Ie more 
than these? IIe saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, Thou know- 
est that I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed 
Iy 
lambs." And He repeats t,vice, "Feed 
Iy sheep," with 
the same question before it. 
From these passages, Roman Catholics argue, that St. 
Peter, with the Popes after him, is the rock or foundation 
of the Church, as Christ's representative; that all Chris- 
tians, including the Apostles, are committed to him as 
sheep by our Lord and Saviour; and that he is especially 
the keeper and preserver of his brethren's faith. 
Now, that no pretence of Catholic Tradition has led to 
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the establishment of this doctrine, I \vill show from the 
testimony of t\yO Popes, of very different ages, the one of 
the sixth, the other of the fifteenth century; the former 
of \vhom shall \vitness that it \vas not a Catholic doctrine, 
the latter that it ,vas founded on the 'wrong interpretation 
of Scripture. 


13. 
The evidence of the former of these, St. Gregory, sur- 
named the Great, is continually used in the controversy; 
yet it is so striking that I ,viII here introduce it, using for 
that purpose the ,vords of Leslie. "The Pope," says that 
able 'v riter, " not being content \vith that primacy which 
by the constitution of the "T estern Church had been 
affixed to his see, for the better and nlore easy regulation 
and carrying on the commerce and correspondence, and 
lTIanaging the jurisdiction of the 

piscopal College, and 
,vhich was granted to him only jure ecclesiastico," by 
ecclesiastical right, " did set up for an universal and un- 
limited supremacy, and that j1l1'e divino;" by divine right, 
" over all his colleagues, the Bishops of the ,yhole Catholic 
Church; making all their authority depend upon him 
alone, and thereby resolving the power of the whole 
Episcopal College into the single see of Ronle. This is one 
of the ne'v doctrines of Itollle. It ,vas not known there 
in the days of Gregory the Great, Bishop of Rome, 'who 
died in the seventh century. 
rhen it first began to be set 
up by John, Bishop of Constantinople, after the seat of 
the clnpire was translated thither. And Gregory the 
Great wrote ::;everely against it; he calls it a novel doc- 
trine, which had never been known at Ilolne, or pretended 
to by any of her Bishops; that it ,vas against the doctrine 
of the Gospel, against the decrees of the Canons, against 
the rights of all other Bishops and of all Churches; 
a horrible injury and scandal to the ,vhole universal 
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Church; that the Bishops were the stars of God, and who- 
ever sought to advance his throne above them, did in that 
imitate the pride of Lucifer, and was the forerunner of 
Antichrist; whose times, he said, he then saw approach- 
ing, by this most wicked and tyrannical usurpation of one 
Bishop above all the rest of his colleagues, and to ' style 
himself Patriarch of almost the whole Ecumenical 
Church.' . .. And Gregory does not only thus severely 
inveigh against this usurpation, but gives excellent reasons 
against it; he says, 'If one Bishop be called universal, the 
universal Church falls, if that universal Bishop falls.' 
, But,' says he, 'let that blasphemous name be abhorrent 
to the hearts of all Christians, by which the honour of all 
Bishops is taken away, while it is madly arrogated by 
one to himself.' " 8 
14. 
Such is the witness of that great Pope to whom we owe 
the line of our own primates to this day; so little did he 
think of claiming as a matter of divine right, that power 
over us which his successors exercised. Nearly nine cen- 
turies after his time, Æneas Sylvius was consecrated Bishop 
in his see, under the title of Pius IIr; and he, in a work 
written b8fore he was Pope, had spoken as follows, as 
Leslie quotes him: "It is the opinion of all that are dead, 
if that can be called a mere opinion ,vhich is fortified with 
sufficient authorities, that the Pope of Rome is subject to the 
universal Church; neither dare those who now live deny 
it. But it is made a doubt among some whether he be 
subject to a general council; for there are some, whether 
out of singularity, or that they expect the rewards of their 
flattery, who have begun to preach new and strange doctrines, 
and are not afraid to exempt the Pope from the jurisdiction 
of the Holy Council; for ambition has blinded them, from 
8 Leslie, Case of the Regale and the Pontificate, 16. For specimens of the 
passages referred to vide the end of this Lecture, Note 1, p. 186. 
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whence not only this modern, but all schisms to this day 
have arisen. . .. These poor men do not consider that 
these things which they preach are but the words either of 
Popes who would enlarge their fringes, or of their flatterers; 
and because such sayings are easily ans,vered, they straigllt 
run to the Gospel, and Ùdcrpret tlle 'words oj' Ghrist, not accord- 
ing to the meaning of the Holy Ghost, but by their prirate 
j1
dgment. And they make much of that which was said 
to Peter, 'Thou shalt be called Cephas;' by 1l"ltich they 
make him head of the Ch arch; and, 'I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven;' and, '1Vhatso- 
ever thou bindest upon earth;' and, 'I have prayed for 
thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not ;' and, 'Feed l\ly sheep;' 
and, 'Launch out into the deep;' and, 'Fear not, thou 
shalt henceforth catch men;' and that Christ commanded 
Peter alone, as Prince of the Apostles, to pay tribute for 
himself and for Him; and because Peter drew the net to 
shore full of great fishes; and that Peter alone drew his 
sword in defence of Christ. All tV hich passages these men 
after a strange manner do exaggerate, wholly neglecting 
the expositions of the Holy Doctors." 9 


15. 
Enough has now been said in illustration of errors 
arising from the exercise of Private Judgment on the text 
of Scripture. The practical conclusion is obvious. Let 
those whom it concerns be cautious how they countenance 
a procedure which has led, not only to Arianism, but to 
tenets which Protestants of every denomination will agree 
in condemning,-Purgatory and the Pope's Supremacy.l 


9 Leslie, Ibid. The original is appended to this Lecture, note 2, p. 186. 
1 The following pnssage from Sarpi's account of the proceedings at Trent 
is in point: "The major part of the divines said . . that the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome . . is in great part founded by the Pope and School 
divines, upon some passage in Scripture, which if everyone had liberty to 
examine whether it was well translated . . these new grammarians would 
confound all, and would be made judges and arbiters of faith," lib. 2. p. 146. 
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NOTE 1 on pp. 183, 4. 
The passages in St. Gregory are such as the following. H Si ergo ille 
[Paulus] membra dominici corporis certis extra Christum quasi capitibus, 
et ipsis quidem Apostolis subjici partialiter evitavit, tu quid Christo, ul1iver- 
salis scilicet ecc1esia capiti, in extremi judicii es dicturus examine, qui cuncta 
ejus membra tibimet conaris universalis appellatione supponere ? Quis, rogo, 
in hoc tam perverso vocabulo, nisi ilIe ad imitandum proponitur, qui, despectis 
angelorum legionibus secum socialiteI' constitutis, ad culmen conatus est 
singularitatis erull1pere, ut et nulli subesse et solus omnibus pI'æesse videretur? 
Qui etiam dixit, 'In cælum conscendam, super astra cæli, &c.' Quid enim 
fratres tui omnes universalis Ecclesiæ Episcopi, nisi astra cæli sunt ?" Greg. 
Ep. v. 18. " Triste tamen valde est, ut patienter feratur, quatenus despectis 
omnibus, prædictus fi'ater et coepiscopus meus solus conatur appellari 
Episcopus. Sed in hac ejus superbiâ quid aliud nisi propinqua jam Anti- 
christi esse tempora desigllatur ? Quia illum videlicet imitatur, qui spretis 
in sociali gaudio angelorum legionibus, &c." Ibid. 21. "Per sanctum 
Clmlcedonensem Synodl1m Pontifici Sedis Apostolicæ, cui Deo disI'onente 
deservio, hoc universitatis nomen oblatum est. Sèd nullus unquam decesso- 
rum meorum hoc tam profano vocabulo uti consensit, quia videlicet, si unus 
Patriarcha universalis ùicitur, Patriarcharum nomen cæteris derogatur." 
Ibid. 43. H Si unus Episcopus vocatl1r universal is, universa Ecc1esia corruit, 
si unus universus cadit." vii. 27. "Ego autem fidenter dico, quia quisquis 
se universalem sacerdotem vocat, vel vocari desiùerat, in elatione suâ 
Antichristum præcurrit, quia superbiendo se cæteris præponit. . . . . Quis- 
quis iste est qui solus sacerdos appellari appetit, super reliquos sacerdotes se 
extollit." Ibid. 33. 'Yhat makes these passages more forcible is, that 
Gregory altogether recognized the application of the texts above quoted (in 
l\Iatt. xvi. &c.) to the Bishop of Uome, vid. Ep. v. 20, "Cunctis enim 
Evangelium scientibus liquet, quod voce Dominica sancto et omnium Aposto- 
lorum Petro principi Apostolo, totius Ecc1esiæ cura commissa est. . . et 
tamen universalis Apostolus non vocatur," &c. and he admitted that the title 
Universal had been applied to the Roman Bishop at Chalcedon; yet he does 
not treat its use as resting on an Apostolical Tradition. 


KOTE 2 on p. IS!. 
These are the actual words of Æneas Sylvius :-" Opinio, sicutjam liquet, 
omnium mortuorum est, si opinio vocari debet quæ iùoneis confirmatur 
authoribus, quia Romanus pontifex universali ecc1esiæ subjectus existit; 
neque hoc viventes negare audent: illud autem apud aliquos revocatur in 
dubium, an id quoque de gellerali concilio credi oporteat. Sunt enim aliqui, 
sive avidi gloriæ sive quod adulando præmia expectant, qui peregrinas quas- 
dam et Olünino novas prædicare doctrinas cæperunt, ipsumque summum 
pontificem ex jurisùictione sacri cOllcilii demcre non vercntur. Excæcavit 
namque illos ambitio, à quâ non solum hoc moùerllum sed omnium usque in 
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hane diem sehismata suborta reperiulltur. Namque ut olim pestiferam illam 
bestiam, quæ per A.rriulll primo quasi de infernis extulerat eaput, cupiditas 
episcopatûs induxit, sic hodierllam hæresin illi præeipue nutrinnt, quos jam 
mendieare suppudet, quorum I:!.lius clamat, subditorum facta judicari a papâ., 
Romanum vero pontificem solius Dei reservari arbitrio. Alius dicit, quia 
primam sedem nemo jl1dicabit, quod neque ab Augusto, neque ab omni clero, 
neque a regibus, neque a populo valeat judicari. Alius asserit ejectionem 
summorum Pontificum sibi Domiuum reservasse. Alius vero as:;erere non 
veretur, Romanum Pontificem, qualllvis animas catervatim secum ad illferos 
trahat, nullius reprehensioni fore subjectulll. N ec considerant miseri, quia 
quæ prædicallt tantopere verba, aut ipsorUlll summorUlll pontificum sunt suas 
fimbrias extendentium, aut illorum qui eis adulabantur. Et quia hujusmodi 
dicta solutionem habent, recurrent statim ad evangelium, et verba Christi 
non prout Spiritus Sancti sensus exposcit, sed suopte ingenio interpretantur. 
Plurimumql1e illud extollunt, quia Petro sit dictum, 'Tu vocaberis Cephas,' 
per quod illum caput ecclesiæ faciunt: 'Tibi dabo claves regni cælorum,' et 
'Quodcunque ligaveris' &c. &c. . . . Quæ omnia hi homines miro modo 
sublimant, expositionibus sanctorum doctorum omnino posthabitis; quos si, 
ut par esset, considerarent, manifeste cognoscerent, quia ex auctoritatibus 
supradictis l{omanus Pontifcx llon conjunctim, sed separatim omnibus 
præest." ...En. Sylv. de Gest. Bas. Coneil. i. p. 772, Ed. Paris, 1666. After 
Æneas Sylvius became Pope he retracted his former doctrine in a letter 
addressed to the university of Cologne. It runs as follows: "In minoribus 
agcntes, non sacris ordinibus initiati, cum Basileæ inter eos versaremur, qui 
se generale concilium et univel'salem Ecclesiam repræsentare aiebant, dia- 
logorum quendam libellum ad vo:; scripsimus, in quo de auetoritate concilii 
generalis, ac de gesti., Basiliensium et Eugenii Papæ contradictione, ea 
probavimus vel damnavimus, quæ probanda vel damnanda cellsllimus . . . sed 
quis non errat lllortalis? . . 'Omnes declinaverunt, simul inutiles facti sunt, 
nOll est qui faciat bonum non est usque ad unum' &c. . . . . Nos homines 
sumus, et ut homines erravimus; neque imus inficias, multa quæ diximus, 
scripsimus, egimus, damnari posse; verum non ut Arrius, Eutyches, l\Iace- 
donius, aut :K estorius, &c. . . . Cogimur igitur, dilecti filii, beatum Augus- 
tinum imitari, qui cum aliqua in suis voluminibus erronca inseruisset, 
retractiones edidit." Then after unsaying the passage above quoted, and 
quoting the texts in the sense it condemns, he continues, "Si quid adversus 
hanc doctrinam inveneritis aut in dialogis aut in epistolis nosh'is (mulia enim 
scripsimus aùllUc juvenes) respuite atque contcmnite; scquimini quæ nunc 
dicimus, et seni magis quam juvcni credite, nee privatum hominem l)luris 
facite quam Pontificem. .iElleam rC'jicite, Pium recipite j illud gentile nomen 
p
l.rentes indidere nascentij hoc Christianum in Apostolatu susccpimus." He 
then answers the objection that he had chaub'ed his mind on his promotion. 
"Hauù ita cst, longe aliter actulll. Audite, filii, conversationcm nosb'am, 
brevis narratio erit, &c. Eramus adhuc pæne laici, quando ad EugCllii 
obedientiam redivimus. Ex llasileâ. clel'icali tantum charactere insigniti 
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recessimus," &c. Ibid. pp. 841, &c. However he was an active partisan of 
the rights of tbe Council for a wbole ten years, and did not pass over to the 
Pope till he was 40. He was raised to the Papacy about thirteen years 
after. 


NOTE 3 ON NOTE 1. 


[1 used to consider t.he passages of St. Gregory here quoted as forming one 
of the strongest arguments adducible against Papal Supremacy; but, on 
carefully considering bis circumstances and bis drift, I take the view of 
Neander and Milman, neither of whom discern in them that special polemical 
force which Anglicans assign to them in controversy. There are two patent 
and important facts which are preliminary conditions of a just appreciation 
of them. 
1. The Fourth General Council, A.D. 452, called the Pope by the title, as 
Gregory himself observes, supr., of Bishop of the Universal Church j as 
St. Cyril at the Third, A.D. 431, had called him " Archbishop of the world," 
i. e. Universal Archbishop. 
2. St. Gregory himself went far towards exercising in fact such universal 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Christendom. 
It follows that in tbe passages in question, he objects, not to the thing, 
but 1, to the name, and 2, to John of Constantinople as claiming it. His 
own prerogatives were undoubted, and did not come into question; be 
himself was far more than a patriarch, but here was a Bishop exalting himself 
.above his brotber patriarchs, making himself sole Bishop in the Churcb, and 
using a titiewbich even Gregory, who might have used it, thought unbecoming 
in one who was the" Servus servorum Dei." 
Milman writes thus: ., He heard with astonishment and indignation that 
John, Patriarch of Constantinople, bad publicly, openly, assumed the title of 
Universal Bishop, a title which implied bis absolute supremacy over the 
Christian world. . . The pretensions of the successors of St. Peter were thus 
contemptuously set aside. . . Is this a time, chosen by an arbitrary prelate 
to invade the undoubted rights of St. Peter by a haughty and pompous 
title? . . . Let all Christian hearts reject the blasphemous name. It was 
once applied by the Council of Chalcedon in honour of St Peter, to the Bishop 
of Rome; but the more humble Pontiffs of Rome would not assume a title 
inj urious to the rest of the Priesthood." 
Neander: "Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, had addressed Gregory as 
'Papa universalis,' a title which tlle great bishops used to apply to each 
other; but Gregory found it offensive. . . . On the same principle he 
found fault with John of Constantinople, when he assumed the title of 
U ni versal Bishop. . . True, be was so blinded by his passionate zeal for 
what he supposed to be the injured honour of the Roman Church as to make 
an important matter of it."] 



LECTURE VIII. 


THE INDEFECTIBILITY OF THE CHURCH CATHOLIC. 


So much on the subject of Private Judgment in matters 
of Faith which, when legitimately exercised, may hold 
its own against the claims of Church authority, for the 
two do not, in principle, interfere with each other. The 
Church enforces, on her own responsibility, what is an 
historical fact, and ascertainable as other facts, and obvious 
to the intelligence of inquirers, as other facts; viz., the 
doctrine of the Apostles; and Private Judgment has as 
little exercise here as in any matters of sense or experience. 
It may as well claim a right of denying that the Apostles 
existed, or that the Bible exists, as that that doctrine 
existed and exists. 1 "\Ve are not free to sit at home and 
speculate about everything; there are things which we 
look at, or ask about, if we are to know them. Some 
things are matters of opinion, others of inquiry. The 
simple question is, whether the Church's doctrine is Apos- 
tolic, and how far Apostolic. N ow if "re could agree in 
our ans,ver, from examining Scripture, as ,ve one and all 
agree about the general events of life, it would be well ; 
but since 've do not, \ve must have recourse to such sources 
as will enable us to agree, if there be such; and such, 
I would contend, is Ecclesiastical Antiquity. There is, 


1 [The difficulty for Anglicans is to draw the line, and to determine how 
much of the Homan doctrine is in Antiquity and bow much not.] 
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then, no intricacy and discordance in the respective claims 
of the Church and Private Judgment in the abstract. 
The Church enforces a fact, Apostolical Tradition, as the 
doctrinal key to Scripture; and Private Judgment ex- 
patiates beyond the limits of that Tradition ;2-each acts 
in its own province, and is responsible ,vithin it. 
I have said the Ch"!lrch's Authority in enforcing doctrine 
extends only so far as that doctrine is Apostolic, and 
therefore true; and that the evidence of its being Apos- 
tolic, is in kind the sanle as that on ,,,hich ","'e believe the 
Apostles lived, laboured, and suffered. But this leads to 
a further and higher vie,v of the subject, to which I shall 
devote the present Lecture. 


2. 


Not only is the Church Catholic bound to teach the 
Truth, but she is ever divinely guided to teach it; her 
witness of the Christian Faith is a matter of promise as 
well as of duty; her discernment of it is secured by a 
heavenly as well as by a human rule. She is indefectible 
in it, and therefore not only has authority to enforce, but 
is of authority in declaring it. This, it is obvious, is a 
much more inspiring contemplation than any I have 
hitherto mentioned. The Church not only transmits the 
faith by human means, but has a supernatural gift 3 for 
that purpose; that doctrine, which is true, considered as 
an historical fact, is true also because she teaches it. 
In illustration of this subject I shall first refer to t,,,"o 
passages in our received formularies. 


2 [But supposing Private Judgment exercises itself on the documents of 
Antiquity, and comes to conclusions as to facts different from those which 
Church authority imposes ?] 
3 [This" supernatural gift" then must put a stop to the lively action of 
Private Judgment, and contradicts the doctrine, p. 189, tl1at" Private Judg- 
ment and Church Authority do Dot in principle interfere with each other."] 
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3. 


First; in the 20th Article we are told that the Church 
has "autlwrity in controversies of faith." N o,v these 
words certainly do not merely mean that she has authority 
to enforce such doctrines as can historically be proved to 
be 1\ postolical. They do not speak of her power of en- 
forcing truth, or of her power of enforcing at all, but say 
that she has" authority in controversies ;" whereas, if this 
authority depended on the mere knowledge of an historical 
fact, and much more, if only on her persuasion in a matter 
of opinion, any individual of competent inforrnation has 
the same in his place and degree. The Church has, 
according to this Article, a po,ver which individuals have 
not; a power not merely as the ruling principle of a 
society, to admit and reject members, not simply a po'wer 
of imposing tests, but simply" authority in controversies 
of faith." But ho,v can she have this authority unless 
she be so far certainly true in her declarations? She can 
have no authority in declaring a lie. l\Iatters of doctrine 
are not like matters of usage or custom, founded on ex- 
pedience, and determinable by discretion. They appeal to 
the conscience, and the conscience is subject to Truth alone. 
It recognizes and follnws nothing but ,vhat comes to it 
with the profession of Truth. To say the Church has 
authority, anù yet is not true, as far as she has authority, 
I were to ùestroy liberty of conscience, ,vhich Protestantislf1 
in all its forms holds especially sacred; it were to substitute 
something besides Truth as the sovereign lord of conscience, 
which 'would be tyranny. If this Protestant principle is 
not surrendered in the ....\.rticle, which no one supposcs it 
to be, tho Church is to a ccrtain point there set forth as 
the organ or representative of Truth, and its teaching is 
idcntified with it. 
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4. 
Our reception of the A thanasian Creed is another proof 
of our holding the infallibility of the Church, as some of 
our Divines express it, in matters of saving faith. In that 
Creed it is unhesitatingly said, that certain doctrines are 
necessa.ry to be believed in order to salvation; they are 
minutely and precisely described; no room is left for 
Private J udgmen t; none for any examination into Scrip- 
ture, with the view of discovering them. Next, if we 
inquire the ground of this authority in the Church, the 
Creed answers, that she speaks merely as the organ of the 
Oatholic voice, and tbat the faith thus witnessed, is, as 
being thus witnessed, such, tbat whoso does not believe 
it faithfully, cannot be saved. "Catholic," then, and 
" saving" are taken as synonymous terms; in other words, 
the Church Catholic is pronounced to have been all along. 
and by implication as destined ever to be, the guardian of 
the pure and undefiled faith, or to be indefectible in that 
fai the 


5. 


If it be inquired ,vhether such a doctrine does not 
trench upon the prerogative of Scripture, as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, I answer, that it cannot; for 
else, one portion of our formularies ,vould be inconsistent 
with another. .And, in truth, there is obviously no incon- 
sistency what eyer in saying, first, that Scripture contains 
the Saving Faith; and, next, that the Church Catholic 
has, by a Divine gift, ever preached it; though, doubtless, 
it would be inconsistent to say, first, that the Church 
Catholic has ever preached the Saving Faith; next, that 
each individual is allowed to draw his Faith for himself 
from Scripture; but this our formularies do not say. 
'Ve do not, therefore, set up the Church against Scrip- 
ture, but ,ve make her the keeper and interpreter of 
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Scripture. And Scripture itself contains 'v hat may be 
called her charter to be such. 


6. 


Out of various texts, bearing more or less on the subj 
ct, 
I select the following :- 
" The Church of the Living God, the pillar and gro'nnd 
qf tile Trlltlt."-" He gave some Apostles, and some 
Prophets, and some Evangelists, and some Pastors and 
Teachers, for the perfecting of the Saints, for the v10rk of 
the ltlinistry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come in tlte u'Ju"ty qf the Faith, and of the kno\vledge 
of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, in order that we 
henceforth be no nwre children tossed to and fro, carried 
about 'wz"tlt erery wind qf doctrine." Again," As for 1vle, 
this is }Iy covenant \vith them, saith the Lord, l\Iy Spirit 
that is upon thee, and 
Iy words ,vhich I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed's seed, 
saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever." 4 
In these passages, let it be observed, the Church is 
declared to be the great and special support of the Truth, 
her various functionaries are said to be means to,vards 
the settlen1ent of diversities and of uncertainty of doctrine, 
and securing unity of faith; and a direct promise is vouch- 
Rafed to her that the word of Truth committed to her shall 
never be lost, and that, in consequence of the ever-present 
care and guidance of the Holy Ghost. How these passages 
are understood by Protpstant sectaries, I know not; how, 
for instance, the first cited is understood at all, by those 
who deny a visible Church. On the other hand, if only a 
visible Church can be a stay and maintenance of the 


4 1 Tim. iii. 15. Eph. iv. 11-14. Isa. lix. 21; viùe also xxx. 20. 21. 
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Truth, and if therefore a visible Church is spoken of in 
this passage, let us reflect how high an office, how august 
and magnificent a privilege is there assigned her. 'Vas 
not St. Paul speaking of a something existing in his day? 
Does not what he then spoke of still exist in the same 
sense in which the children of Israel, who were once called 
out of Egypt, now exist? and ,vonld it not be just as 
extravagant to say that the threatenings uttered against 
Israel by 
Ioses, were not fulfilled in the Israel we see, as 
oJ 
to deny that the promises nlade to the Church Catholic in 
Scripture, are not also fulfilled in the Church ,ve see? 
But, if so, the Spirit of Alrnighty God is expressly pledged 
to her for the maintenance of the One Faith, frol11 generation 
to generation, even to the end! 


7. 


'. 


Such is the doctrine of our most considerable Divines, 
and such the grounds of it, ,vhether in Scripture or in our 
formularies; but here we encounter a difficulty. Roman- 
ists and Protestant sectaries combine in resisting our 
interpretation of the foregoing texts. Both parties agree 
as far as this, that such passages either mean a great deal 
more than ,ve lnake of them, or nothing at all. The 
Protestant of the day considers them to Inean nothing; 
the Romanist sees in them the doctrine of the Church's 
abiding and continuous Infallibility: but both parties 
unite in charging us with taking up an interpretation on 
no principle; with stopping "There we stop without Inean- 
ing; ,vith adopting a middle, timid path; \vith receiving 
the promises only so far as we dare, and are constrained; 
confessing them when we are pressed by argument, and 
retracting our confession ,vhen the need is over; cOlnmit- 
ting ourselves to all the odium of the Roman view, without 
what even its enemies own to be its redeeming points; 
being arrogant without pretension, ani ambitious without 
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Dim. Accordingly they call upon us to retreat, or, since 
we have gone so far, to go further. The Protestant 
sectary alleges that ,ve differ from the ROlnanist ouly in 
minute and unintelligible points; the Ronlanist retorts, 
on the other hand, that in heart we are Protestants, but in 
controversy are obliged by our theory to profess a devotion 
while we evade an obedience to the teaching of Antiquity. 
Such is the position of the Via Media. 


8. 


We are accused, it seems, of drawing fine, and over- 
subtle distinctions; as if, like the Semi-arians of old, ,vewere 
neither on the one side nor the other. 'rhe following 
rOlllarks on the general su 
ject of the pronlises made to 
the Ohurch Oatholic, are made with the hope of showing 
that our distinctive peculiarities are not matters of ,vords 
and names, but are realit
es. 
The texts aboye quoted are considered by ROll1an theo- 
logians to prove the Infallibility of the Ohurch in all lllat- 
tel'S of faith, and general moral3. 'rhey certainly ,vilJ 
bear so to be interpreted, it cannot be denied: and if this 
be HO, why, it Jllay be asked, are they not so interpreted 
by us? I answer by referring to the parallel of the 
lIosaic La,v. God's favour ,vas promised to the Israelites 
for ever, but has been withdrawn from them. lIas God's 
prolni:,e, therefore, failed? or, rather, ,vas it not fOi'feited 
by neglect on the part of IIiH people, to perform the con- 
ditions 011 which it was granted? Hurely ,ve so account 
for the rcjection and ruin of the nation when Christ call1e. 
E,'cn supposing, then, for argument's sake, that the pl'on1Ïscs 
to the Ohristian Ohurch be in themselves as anlplc a
 the 
Ilomanists pretend, perhaps they have been since forfeited, 
or sU3pl'ndctl in their measure, by our disobediellce. 5 I 
will explain what T IllCan. 


5 Lc!'lic, \Y orks, \'01. iii. p. 
..,-

, 
o 2 
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9. 
We Anglo-Catholics say, that the Christian Church 
will ever retain what is called in Scripture "the Faith," 
the substance or great outlines of the Gospel as taught by 
the Apostles, (whatever they are,-\vhich is not the 
question at present,) and that, in consequence of the Scrip- 
ture promise that the ,vord of God shall never depart out 
of her mouth. Roman Catholics say that she is pure and 
spotless in all mattC3rs great and small, that she can never 
decide ,vrongly on any point of faith and morals, but in 
every age possesses and teaches explicitly, or Ïlnplicitly, the 
whole truth as it was held by St. Paul or St. John, in 
spite of all deficiences in written doculllents or errors in 
particular .writers and periods. Now, I do not see any 
antecedent reason why such a fulfilment of the prophecy 
should not have been intended, though it has not taken 
place. It is more reasonable indeed, and more modest, in 
the first instance to put only a general sense upon the 
words of the promise, and to view it rather in its great 
outlines than in detail; yet there is nothing in Scripture 
or elsewhere to lin1Ït it,-there is no rule assignable for 
determining how much it means and what it canllot rnean. 
So solemn are the promises made to the Church, so ample 
is the grace pledged to her for their fulfilment, so intelli- 
gible are the human provisions appointed in co-operation, 
that there surely is no antecedent reason why ...\..lmighty 
God should not have designed to besto,v on the Church 
that perfect purity which the Roman School claiuls for 
her. All through the inspired history, we have traces of 
divine intentions mysteriously frustrated. It ,vas pur- 
posed that the J e,vish people should receive, preach and 
dispense the Gospel; it was not fulfilled. It was an- 
nounced beforèhand to the Christian Church, that "her 
people should be all righteous," whereas iniquity has 
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abounded. " The 'wolf was to dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard to lie down with the kid;" and there have 
been endless ,val'S and fightings. God's promises depend 
on man's co-operation for their fulfilment in detail; and 
though they are ever fulfilled in such measure as to satisfy 
the formal ,,'ording of them, they have a large or a small 
extent of blessing; they expand or contract, according 
to our reception of them, and often admit of a meaning 
which the event does not sanction. 
The promise that the word of truth should not depart 
out of the mouth of the Church, is satisfied in what we see 
fulfilled at this day, viz. in the whole Church in all its 
branches having ever maintained tbe faith in its essential 
outlines; nay, it might be satisfied even in a scantier ful- 
filment. Less, I say, might be enough; but, supposing it, 
still pcrhaps the promise may have originally Ineant more 
than ,,'bat the lcttcr absolutely require
, 'l'i':.. as much as 
has actually been fulfilled; and, if so, perhaps even J110re 
than that. God's thoughts are deeper than human ,vords; 
they cannot be exhausted. The more you ask, the higher 
you aim, the more faithfully you expect, the more diligently 
you co-operate, the fuller return you obtain. The man of 
God was angry ,vith J oash, king of Israel, for smiting on 
the ground but thrice, and then staying; and he said, 
"Thou shouldE?st have !'mitten five or six tin)es, then hadst 
thou sJnitten Syria till thou hadst consulnerl. it; whereas 
no\v thou Hhalt snlite Syria but thrice. 6 If the Christian 
Church was intended to conIC on earth in the power and 

pirit of Chri:st IIimself, her Lord and Defendcr, if she was 
to n1anifc:st IIim mystically before the eyes and in the souls 
of mcn who is on the right hand of God, ifhcr glory w
s to 
be like that of heaven, though invisible, her reign eternal, 
and her kingdoHl universal, if she ,vas destined to cOInpel 
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the nations with an irresistible sway, smiting and wither- 
ing thelll if rebellious, though not with earthly weapons, 
and shedding upon the obedient overflowing peace, and 
the holiest and purest blessings, it is not extravagant to 
suppose that she ,vas also destined to an authoritative, 
manifold ministry of the word such as has never been 
realized. And that these prospects have been disappointed, 
may be owing, as in the case of the Je,vs, to the misconduct 
of her members. They may have forfeited for her in a 
measure her original privileges. 


10. 
Nay, the parallel of Judaism is a positive argull1ent in 
favour" of such a supposition; for surely, with the history 
of Israel before us, and the actual recorded sins of the 
Christian Church, we may pronounce it improbable that 
those sins have forfeited nothing at all, that they have 
:not influenced her subsequent fortunes, or impaired her 
invisible, as they undeniably have curtailed her visible 
po'wers. AllY one \"ho Inaintains that the Church is all 
tbat Christ intended her to be, has the analogy of Judaism 
full againbt him. As well may we imagine it was God's 
intention that the temple should be burned and the Jews 
should go into captivity, as that Chri8tendom should be 
what we see it is at this day. N or will it avail to argue, 
that of knowledge at least there was a gradual increase in 
t.he Jewish Church, not a din1inution, as time ,vent on, so 
that the parallel does not hold in the point for ,,'hich I 
bring it; for this increase ,vas by n1eans of fresh revela- 
tions, ,vhich God imparted rather in spite of the existing 
Church, and against it, than through it; by the mouth of 
the Prophets, not of the Priests. And moreover, these 
successive revelations ,vere in their turn forgotten in 
course of time, or withdrawn in consequence of the people's 
sins. By the tilne of Josiah the book of the Law ,vas 
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t; by the time of Christ's coming the Evangelical pro- 
phecies had becn overlaid with Pharisaical Traditions. 


11. 
I have said, that arguing froln the history of Judai
lll, it 
is not inlprobable antecedently, rather the reverse, that the 
Christian Church has forfeited a portion of the pronlÍses; 
but we shall find, I think, in the N e,v Testament that the 
prolIlises made to her actually did depend more or less upon 
a. condition ,,,hich now for lllany centuries she has broken. 
This condition is Unity,ï which is made by Christ and ilis 
Apostles, as it were, the sacramental channel through 
which all the gifts of the Spirit, and among them purity 
of doctrine, are secured to the Church. It is not neces- 
sary to do more than touch upon the abundant cyidence 
which the New Testament furnishes on this subject. 
Unity may be called the especial badge of Christ's disci- 
ples and the tenure of their privileges. "By this," TIe 
say
, H shall al!1JleJl kUOIl" that ye arc )[ y disciples, if yo 
have lo\"e one to another." .A.gain,
' 'Vhere two or throe' 
are gathered togetlu>}' ill .J..lIy UalJle, there anl I ill the midst 
of them." He prays for IIis ..Apostles, and through them 
for all belicvers, "that they Ina)" be One, t, as lIe is in Hi
 
Father; or, as J-lis 0" n ".ord
 stand, H that they all 111a)" 
be Onc, as Thou, Father, art in 
rc, and I in Thee, that 
tl)er also l11ay be One in Us. . . . The glory which Thou 
gayest )le, I have given them, that thcy may be One, eyen 
as "r e are One, I in theIn, and Thou in .1\le, th
t they Inay 
be Jüade perfect in (Jnp, flut! flu' 'll'urld }Jlay knOll: that Thou 
hast sent )[c." In these words, a .visiblc unity, a unity 
::;uch as the \vorld could recorrnize whatevcr de l )ths it has 
o , 
besidc:s, is made the tol
en, or the condition, as we \"iew it, 
of that glory in which the Church was to be clad. 


7 In Catla.drlì uuitntis dQ<'triu:lm p(}
t1it ,'critatis. A.ugust. .i!.p. 10:>. 
p.303. 
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Again: consider the follo,ying passages from St. Paul's 
Epistles. It will be found that the grace of the two Sa- 
craments, the faith of the Gospel, the renewal of the heart, 
all the privileges given us, are there represented as in con- 
nexion with unity; whether as cause, or as effect, or col- 
laterally, matters not to our present purpose. " By One 
Spirit are we all baptized_ into One Body; . . . and have 
been all made to drink in to One Spirit." "There is One 
Body, One Spirit, One Faith." "Stand fast in One Spirit, 
with one mind striving together for the Faith of the 
Gospel." "Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for 
you? or 'were ye baptized in the name of J}aul?" "As 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ . . . ye are all One in Christ Jesus." " Y e 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, 
after the image of TIim that created him; where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and 
in all. Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another and for- 
giving one another, if any man have a quarrel against 
any; even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And 
above all these things put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness; and let the peace of God rule in your hearts, 
to the which also ye are called in One Body." 


12. 
Surely these passages of Scripture express most strongly 
the dependence, nay, considering our Lord's ,yords, the 
essential dependence of the privileges of the Gospel upon 
a visible as well as a moral unity. The one image of 
Christ, the seal of the covenant, which must be itnpressed 
on all who ,vould be saved, is then only stamped upon His 
disciples when they are brought together or viewed in one; 
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and by their separation and discord, it is broken asunder. 
The instances recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, do but 
corroborate this doctrine. The Holy Ghost originally 
descended, ,vhen the .A..postles ",vere all u'itll one accord in 
one place;" and, on another occasion, ,vhen "they lifted 
up their voice to God 'It'itlt one accord," "the place was 
shaken lchere tllfY lccre a.
8e}}lbl(J(1 togetller, and they were all 
filled ,vith tbe Holy Ghost, and spake the ,yord of God with 
boldness." In like manner, in their synodical letter to the 
Churches, they speak of its "seeming good to the Holy Ghost 
and to them," after they were" a8scJnbied u'itll one accord." 8 
.A.nd the very pa
sages in the Prophets which have led to 
these remarks, tend to the same conclusion. The promises 
therein contained are nlade to the Church as One, not to 
two, or three, or a dozen bodies; and here we may make 
use of the very argument commonly argued by Roman 
controversialists against us. They ask triulnphantly, 
" lcl1iclt is the One true and Infallible Church?" implying 
that if Scripture naines but one, it must be theirs; but w'e 
may answer that, since the Church is no\v not one, 9 it is 
not infallible; since the one has become in one sense Inany, 
the full prophetical idea is not no,v fulfilled; and, ,vith 
the idea also is lost the full cndo,vnlent and the attribute 
of Infallibility In particular, supposing that were eyer 
included in it. 


13. 
This then is the conclusion we arrive at; that the 
Church Catholic, being no longer one in the fullest sense, 
docs not enjoy her predicted privileges in the fullest sense. 
.A..nd that soundness of doctrine is ono of tho privileges 
thus infringed, is plain fronl the si'nple fact that the :sepa- 



 Acts ii. 1; iv. 2 "-31; xv. 2;). 28, 
9 ['Thcn thcre is no one 'l,i.
ible Church. Church is fin nbstruct word, not 
BignifJing one body. .Anglicans, like Indepcmlcllts, should talk of "the 
Churches."] 
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rate branches of the Church do disagree with each ot.her 
in the details of faith; discordance in teaching, \vhich once 
was not, among 'witnesses of the truth, being the visible proof 
of that truth being ÍInpaired, as well as the breach of the 
condition guaranteeing it. Further it may be remarked, 
that since the duty of unity admits of fuller or scantier 
fulfilnlent,l it does not follo,v, though it has been broken in 
its highest sense, that therefore it is altogether lost, 
nd 
its privileges with it; or again, that it would be lost in the 
same sense by every kind of infringement, or is actually 
lost in the same degree in every place. The meeting of 
" two or three " private men in Christ's name, is one kind 
of fulfilment, and in default of higher opportunities, may 
be attended under any circumstances ,vith a portion of 
divine blessing. Again, the unity of the l\Iinisterial Suc- 
cession may be the tenure on which the sacred mysteries 
of faith are continued to us, as seems probable both from 
the history of the Church, and from the circumstance that 
both to that }finistry and to that fundamental Faith con- 
tinuance is pron1Îsed to the end of the world. Higher 
measures of truth may be attached to a unity of jurisdic- 
tion and external order; ,vhile the highest of aU, amount- 
ing to a continual Infallibility, ,vere it ever intended, Inight 
require the presence of a superhuman charity and peace, 
such as has never been witnessed since the time when the 
disciplçs "continued steadfastly in the 
\postles' doctrine 
and fello\vship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers," 
and "had all things common, selling their possessions and 
goods, and parting them to all men, as every man had 
need, and continued daily ,vith one accord in the temple," 
and ate their food" with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God, and having favour ,vith all the people." 9. 


1 [Visible unity surely does not admit of degrees. Christians are either 
one polity or they are not. \Ve cannot talk of a little unity.] 
2 Acts ii. 42-4.7. 
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14. 
If this view of the subject be in the Inain correct, it 
would follow that the ..A_ncicnt Church will be our model in 
all n1atters of doctrine, till it broke up into portions, and 
for Catholic agreement substituted peculiar and local 
opinions; but that since that tim<: the Church has possessed 
no fuller measure of the truth than '\"e see it has at this 
day, viz. merely the fundamental faith. 3 And such ap- 
pear
 to be the principle adopted by our o\\'n "yriters, in 
their disputes concerning those points in the superstructure 
of faith in which our Church differs fron1 her sisters else- 
,vhere. They refer to those tin1es when the Church spoke 
but one language; they refer to .llntiquity, as the period 
,,,,hen all Christians agreed together in faith. And thus 
've shall be able to anRwer the question commonly put to 
us by our Roman opponents concerning the date of their 
corruptionR. They consider it fair to call upon us to show 
when it ,,'as that their doctrines, supposing them errors, 
'were introduced, as if the ÏInpof'sibility of our doing this 
accurately, ,vQuld be a proof that they were not il1truduc- 
tions. They challenge us to draw the line between the 
pure and corrupt ages of the Church; and, ",hen '\"e reply 
discordantìy, they triulnph in what they consider a virtual 
refutation of our charge. They argue that what b<:trays no 
signs in hif.:tory of being introduced was never intr()duced, 
but is part of tbe original Gospel; and when we objectthe 
silence of ..Antiquity as to any recognition of the ROUHlll 
systmn, they retort upon us ,vhat they allege to be a simi- 
lar sil<:ncc in history concerning itR ri:,:e. K ow, let us apply 
to this nrguluent the foregoing considl'rations on the subject 


3 [This implics that by n happy coincidcn('c, a provid('utial disposition, the 
great quarrelH and divisions of the Christian hodv did not take place till just 
upon the date of the complett' ellunt'Íution hy the Church of nIl the" fundli- 
melltals" of faith. ] 
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of unity. Are not Christians for certain divided now, as 
Romanists themselves will be the first to acknowledge? 
then must there have been a time when they began to be 
divided; even though the year and the day cannot be 
pointed out, and we differ one with another in determining 
it. Now it is upon this very fact of the schism that I 
ground the corruption of doctrine; the one has taken place 
when and so far as the other has taken place, though the 
history of both the one and the other be unknown. If 
asked, then, for the point of time when Christian truth 
began to be impaired, I leave it for our opponents to 
answer, 'when it 'was that Christian unity began to be 
compromised. 'Ve are not bound to assign it. It is a 
question of degree and place, not to mention the imperfec- 
tion of historical documents. "Tho can trace the formal 
acts of schism running through the whole Church, and 
combining, as the jarrings in some material body, to split 
it into fragments? Let us then clearly understand what 
is meant by the question they ask us. We disclaim the 
notion that there was anyone point of time, at which 
the Church suddenly sank into the gulf of error; we do 
not say she ever so sank as not to be in a truer sense not 
sunken; and ,ve think it mere trifling for them to insist upon 
our pointing out the very first rise or the popular introduc- 
tion of the doctrines we condemn. Once grant there are 
intrinsic grounds for suspecting those doctrines, and this 
is a pure historical question; and, if unans,vered, is but an 
historical obscurity, not a theological difficulty. It is enough 
if we do here, just so much as we are able to do in respect 
to the divisions of the Church, when ,ve assign the formal 
and public acts of schism and their age and place. To 
quarrel with us because we do no more, nay, or because we 
differ among ourselves in a question of dates, is as pre- 
posterous as it would be to object to the received interpre- 
t.ation of Jeremiah's prophecy of the seventy years because 
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three separate commencements may be assigned to the 
period, or deny that Daniel's of the seventy ,veeks was 
fulfilled in Christ's coming, on account of the difficulties 

.hich attend its nice adjustment in detail. 


15. 
Until, then, Roman Catholics maintain that their Church 
has not quarrelled with others, as well as kept the faith 
incorrupt, they gain no triulnph in proving differences 
among our Divines in what is merely a point of history. 
Till they maintain their Church's Infallibility a
 regards 
matters of fact, they may well bear with individuals 
among us ,,,ho differ one from another in a question of 
dates. For it is little more than this; since the greater 
number of our "Titers, ,,-hether they say the Church's faith 
,vas first impaired at the end of the fourth century, or in 
the eighth, still agree in the principle of appealing to 
those ages which they respectively consider to lie ",ithin 
the period of peace and union; and when they fSeem to 
differ they are often but speaking of different stages of the 
long history of error, of its first beginnings, or its estab- 
lishment, or the public protests against it,-of the earlier 
time, ,,,hen truth ,vas universally maintained, or of the 
later, ,,,hen errors '''ere universaL 
Thus, Bishop Ken, for instance, takes in the "'hole tract 
of centuries, up to the disunion of the East and 'Vest, that 
is nearly 
OO years. TIishop 'T
U) l\Iildert says nearly the 
8
un(', expressing his belief that" until the great schism 
between the l
astern and "\Vestern Churches, and the full 
establishment of the Papal usurpation," the Fathers kept 
before them the duty of contending for the faith and 
guarding it against heretical innuvations. 4 ..A rchbi
hop 
]
ramhall nalIle
 GuO Jears, that is, up to rope Gregory's 
Jni
:sion to England. Bishop Jewell, again, challenge:s the 


· l
alllpt. Lcct. iv. p. 97. 
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Romanists to adduce authority from the first six centuries, 
for certain points in their faith and worship which h
 
specifies. Bishops Hall and Co sin adopt the sanle period. 5 
The directions given to the Bishops from the Lords of the 
Council in the year 1582, with a vie,v to their disputations 
with Jesuits and seminary Priests, observe the same rule, 
enjoining them, if the latter "shall show any grounds of 
Scripture and wrest it to their sense," to call for "the in- 
terpretation of the old Doctors, sue 11 as were before Gre- 
gory T., for that in his time began the first claim of the 
supremacy by the Patriarch of Constantinople, and shortly 
after was usurped by the Bishop of Rome." 6 IIalllmond 
and Stillingfleet are willing to stand by the first six General 
Councils, ,vhich lie bet'ween 325 to 680. 7 The act of the 
first year of Elizabeth especially n3mes the first four 
(A.D. 325-451), not ho,vever to the exclusion of the fifth 
and sixth, for which and for others it expressly leaves an 
opening, but fronl the great importance of those former 
Councils, \vhich Pope Gregory, though liying after the fifth, 
compares in their o,vn department to the' four Gospels. In 
like manner four or five centuries are named by other of 
our writers, not as rejecting thereby a more extended space, 
but from the notion that, in granting so much, a field of 
controversy ,vas opened as large as Romanists could desire. 
.A.nd I suppose the latter ,vouid allow, that if the age of 
true Catholicism be extended by us as far as the end of the 
fourth century, they ,vould gain little in contróversy by the 
addition of the fifth or sixth. If the voluminous renlains 
of that period, including the ,yorks of Ambrose, Austin, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory N yssen, Gregory N azi- 
anzen, .A.thanasius, and Cyril of Jerusaleul, will not afford 
a standard of Catholic doctrine, there seems little profit 
to be gained from Antiquity at all. Thus Archbishops 
5 Hall, COllC. ad Clerum. 6 Brett, on Tradition, 
 1. 
7 Hammond, vol. i. p. 551. Stillingflect, yo1. vi. p, 650. 
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Laud, 8 and Usher by implication. 9 specify" four or five 
hundred years;" while Bishop Stillingfleet, l "till proceed- 
ing by the test of unity as already explained, dates the 
rise of the schisIll, and therefore, as it ,vould seenl, of cor- 
ruption, froln the Councils of Constantinople or Chalcedon, 
that is, he places it between A.D. 381 and 451. And in 
like manner, "r aterlancl specifies the three or four first 
centuries;2 and Beveridge also. 3 


16. 


Such is the agreement in principle, such the immaterial 
disagreement of our Divines, in deterInining the limit of 
that period to which we give the nanle of Antiquity.4 
The principle is clear, the fact obscure. Different J udg- 
ments may be formed of the date when the East and "'\Vest 
fell into schism, but that" love is the bond of perfectness" 
"rill be admitted on all hands. Thus much is plain, that 
the termination of the period of purity cannot be fixed 
much earlier than the Council of Sardica, _\.D. 347, ,vhich 
an historian of the next century names as the commence- 
ment of the division, {, nor so late a::; the second Nicene or 
seventh General Council, which was held A.D. 787. Indeed 
this latter Council bears upon it various Inarks of error, as 
if to drtnv our attention to its w'ant of authority. It ,vas 
the Council which decreed the ,,'orship of images; but 
this I do not here assume to be a corruption, that being 
the point in dispute between oUfRelves and t hp Ilonlanist:s. 
But that, independent of doctrinal considerations, it has no 
pretensions to authority, is plain, fronI the 
'act, that it was 


" On Tradition, p. 53, 
 15. 9 Answer to Jesuit, ch. i. 
1 StillingfL Groulld
, pp. 38, 39. 
2 'VatcrlalHl, 011 Ecell's. .\lltiq. 5. !). 3 Beveridg(', Proæm. ad Can. 7. 
4 [" hmnat('rial ?" how can it be immaterial, wilen the til:th of Christen- 
ÒOI11, of each one of us, is òctermincd by the limit given to H Antiquity"?] 
5 Sozom. lIist. iii. )3. 
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the meeting, not of the 'whole Church, but of a mere party 
in it,which in no sense really represented the Catholic world. 
Thirty years before, nearly as many Bishops as then as- 
sembled, had condemned in Council the usage which it 
enforced. Seven years after it, three hundred assembled 
in Council at Frankfort, and protested against its decision, 
which was not fully acknowledged in the West for five or 
six hundred years afterwards. 6 1tloreover this same Coun- 
cil has upon it other characteristics, in which it has also 
been a precedent for the after innovations of Rome. It 
was the first General Council which professed to ground 
its decrees, not on Scripture sanction, but mainly on Tra- 
dition; and it was the first which framed as an ar1icle of 
faith, ,vhat, whether true or false, ,vas beside and beyond 
the articles of the Apostles' Creed. 7 So closely did griev- 
ous mistakes, as they ,vill hereafter be shown to be, in 
ecclesiastical principles, follow on the breach of Catholic 
unity. 'Vithout then urging against it, its decree in 
favour of Ïlnage ,vorship, ,vhich is the error which espe- 
cially attaches to it, here are two separate violations of 
principle incurred in its proceedings. A point of doctrine 
is made necessary to salvation,-on the one hand without 
Scripture warrant,-on the other, beyond the Articles of 
the Creed, Lastly, it may be remarked, that in the course 
of the controversy about Images, the Popes disowned the 
authority of the Emperor, and thus involved thelllselv8s in 
6 l\'Iosheim, Cent. 8, ii. 3. 
 12. Spanheim, Annal. Ecclesiast. Cent. 8. say 
that it is not received by the Greeks; the following, ho\\ ever, seems to be 
the more correct st
telllent: "It has been latterly admitted as æcumenical 
in the Eastern Church, but the facts are undeniable, that for a space of 60 
)'ears, the decree of .Kice was not approved by the East; but for 90 years fit 
least it was not generally admitted to be æcumenical: and in fine, even in the 
time of Barlaam, Abbot of St. Saviour, A.D. 1339, nearly 600 years after its 
celebration, some of the Orientals still reckoned only six General Councils, 
thus denying the authority of this Synod." Palmer on the Church, vol. ii. 
p. 202, vid. ulso l\Iarheineke, 11lstit. SJmb. 
 119. 
i Stillingfl. vol. vi. p. 450. 
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a distinct sin, which led the way to many of those peculi- 
arities by which their monarchical rule was afterwards 
distin guished. 
17. 
Rut whenever the fatal deed took place, it is long done 
and past, and its effects live to this day. Century after 
century the Church Catholic has become more and more 
disunited, discordant, and corrupt. Under these circum- 
stances .it is a great privilege to know that certain pro- 
mises are irrevocably made to her, as being l11ade on the 
simplp condition of her existence: that the ....:\postolical 
ministry is to continue, and the presence of Christ in that 
ministry, " even unto the end of the ,vorld." And ,vhat 
is promised to Apostolic ordinances, ,ve trust is promised 
as it has hitherto been granted, to the Apostolic faith also. 
That original Creed, ,vhich St. Paul cOlnn1Îtted to Timothy, 
and tho first ages considered as the fUlldulnental faith, still 
remains to us, and to all Christians all over the ,vorld ; 
the gates of hell have not prevailed against it. 'Vhat- 
ever might formerly have been posses
ed besides of a 
strictly traditionary nature; whatever of rich, but un- 
sorted and uncatalogued treasures; ,vhateyer too sacred, 
or too subtle to record in ,vords, ,vhether comments on 
Scripture, or principles of interpreting it, or Apostolic 
usages; still at least ,ve have the essentials of faith: and 
that ,ve have as much as this, conBidering the numberless 
hazards to which it has been exposed, is at once a n10st 
gracious and a Ifiost maryellous appointment of Divine 
Providence. To the enelnies of the Church it is a sign 
.which they" arc not able to gainsay nor resist;" and to 
us an cncouragcluent that, in what we do for her sake, 
her Maker and Saviour ,vill Le with us. 


18. 
On this subject I am led to quote an i1npressive passage 
VOL. I. P 
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from tbe Bampton Lectures of Bishop Van 
Iildert, who 
enforces the main principle under consideration, though 
treating it more as a fact than as a doctrine. 
"If a candid investigation," he says, "be made of the 
points generally agreed upon by the Church Universal, it 
will be probably be found, that at no period of its history 
has any fundamental or essential truth of the Gospel been 
authoritatively disowned. Particular Churches may have 
added many superstitious observances and many erroneous 
tenets, to these essential truths; and in every Church, 
particular individuals, or congregations of individuals, 
may have tainted large portions of the Christian com- 
munity with pestilential heresies. But as far as the 
Church Catholic can be deemed responsible, the substance 
of sound doctrine still remains undestroyed, at least, if not 
unimpaired. Let us take, for instance, those articles of 
faith which have already been shown to be essential to the 
Christian Covenant-the Doctrines of the Trinity, of our 
Lord's Divinity and Incarnation, of Ilis Atonelnent and 
Intercession, of our Sanctification by the Holy Spirit, of 
the terms of acceptance, and the Ordinances of the 
Christian Sacraments and Priesthood. At what period of 
the Church have these doctrines, or either of them, been 
by any public act diso,vned or called in question ? We 
are speaking no,v, it will be recollected, of what in the 
language of Ecclesiastiêal History, is e111phatically called 
THE CHURCH; that, which has from age to age borne rule, 
upon the ground of its pretensions to Apostolical Succession. 
And to this our inquiry is necessarily restricted. . . . . 
But view now, on the other hand, the labours of those 
who endeavoured to subvert any of these fundamental 
truths. Observe the parties with whom they originated, 
and the estimation in which they were holden. No age of 
the Church has ever been entirely free from attempts to 
spread pernicious errors. Yet at what period have they 
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ever received its authoritative sanction? Did the Uhurch 
in primitive times yield one iota of essential doctrine to 
the Gnostic Heretics? Did it afterwards adopt either the 
Sabellian, the Arian, or the Macedonian tenets? Did the 
wild enthusiasm of l\Ianes, or 
Iontanus, and their 
followers, in any respect influence its Creed? And in 
later times, ,vhen and where have the Socinian notions been 
recognized as of any legitimate authority? Or, what 
proof can even the disciples of Calvin produce, that his 
doctrine of arbitrary and irrespective decrees was ever 
the received persuasion of the Catholic Church? To say 
nothing of the ll1ultitude of lesser divisions of religious 
opinion, or of those ephemeral productions, of each of 
which, as of their authors, it might be said, 'in the 
morning it ilourisheth, and groweth up, in the evening it 
is cut do,vn and withereth.' Surely here is something to 
arrest reflection; something which they who sincerely 
profess Christianity, and are tenacious of the inviolability 
of its doctrines, must contemplate with sentiments of awe 
and veneration. . . . . . How have they withstood the 
assaults of continued opponents; opponents, ,vanting 
neither talents nor inclination to effect their overthrow? 
If these considerations be deemed insufficient, let the ad- 
versary point out by'what sure tokens we shall discover 
any Christian community, duly answering the Apostle's 
description, that it is 'built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief Corner-Stone' ?" 8 


19. 
I havc baid cnough, I hope, in the course of this 
Lecture, by ,yay of distinguishing betwecn our own and 
the lloman theology, and of showing that neither our con- 
cessions to it
 advocates are reluctantly made, nor our 


t! Bampt. Lcct. viii. 
]) 
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differences subtle and nugatory, as is objected to us by 
opponents. Whether we be right or ,vrong, our theory of 
religion has a meaning, and that really distinct from the 
Roman theory. Both we and Roman Catholics hold that 
the Church Catholic is unerring in its declarations of 
faith, or saving doctrine; but we differ from. each other as 
to what is the faith, and what is the Church Oatholic. 
They maintain that faith depends on the Ohurch, "re that 
the Church is built on the faith. By Church Catholic ,ve 
mean the Church Universal, as descended from the 
Apostles; they those branches of it ,vhich are in com- 
munion \vith Ronle. They consider the see of St. Peter, 
to have a promise of permanence, ,ve the Church Oatholic 
and Apostolic. Again, they understand by the Faith, 
whatever the Church at any time declares to be faith; ,ve 
what it has actually so declared from the beginning. We 
hold that the Church Catholic will never depart from 
those outlines of doctrine ,vhich the Apostles formally 
published; they that she ,vill never depart in any of her 
acts from that entire system, written and oral, public and 
private, explicit and implicit, ,vhich the Apostles received 
and taught; we that she has a gift of fidelity, they of 
discrimination. 
Again, both they and we anathenlatize those who deny 
the Faith; but they extend the condemnation to all who 
question any decree of the Roman Church; we apply it to 
those only who deny any article of the original Apostolic 
Creed. The creed of Rome is ever subject to increase; 
ours is fixed once for all. vVe confine our anathema to 
the Athanasian Creed; they extend it to Pope Pius's. 
They cut themselves off from the rest of Christendom; we 
cut ourselves offfrom no branch, not even from themselves. 
Weare at peace with Rome as regards the essentials of 
faith; but she tolerates us as little as she tolerates any sect 
or heresy. We admit her Baptism and her Orders; her 
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custom is to re-baptize 9 and re-ordain our members who 
chance to join her. 


20. 


These distinctions are sufficient for my present purpose, 
though they are only a few out of va.rious differences 
which might be pointed out. They are surely portions of 
a real view, 1 which, while it relieves the mind of those 
burdens and perplexities which are the portion of the 
mere Protestant, is essentially distinct from Roman 
teaching. Some further differences "\\
ill be considered in 
my next Lecture. 
9 [Conditionally.] 
1 [TIcal, as being consistent; not real in the sense of being practicable, 
concrete" realized in fact, anywhere exemplified.] 



LECTURE IX. 


ON THE ESSENTIALS OF THE GOSPEL. 


IT may have been observed, that in the last several Lec- 
tures, I have frequently spoken of greater truths and 
lesser truths, of the essential parts of the Gospel, of the 
saving faith, and the like. I have said that the Church 
was indefectible in the Faith, or in the fundamentals of 
Revealed Religion, and that in consequence she superseded 
Private Judgment so far, and enforced her authoritative 
declarations of Christian truth; in other words, that she 
imposed a certain faith as a condition of communion with 
her, inflicting anathemas on those who denied it. Yet, I 
have not as yet said what that Faith is, or how we ascer- 
tain it. Here, then, a very important subject is opened 
upon us, which I shall consider in this and the following 
Lecture; viz. what are the essential doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; on determining which will depend the terms of 
communion, the range of Private Judgment, and the 
character of the Church's indefectibility. vVhat are those 
points, if there are such, which all branches of the Church 
hold, ever have held, and ever shall hold; and which 
every individual must profess, in order to be considered 
a member of the Church? 


2. 
Roman Catholics have no difficulty in ans\vering this 
question. Considering the Church to be infallible, and the 
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faith to depend on the Church, not the Church to be built 
on the faith, they maintain, as I have already said, that 
whatever the Church imposes, is fundamental and essential, 
be it greater or less, and that what it bas once imposed, of 
course it cannot reverse. But we A.nglo-Catholics cer- 
tainly bave a difficulty in the matter, as aiming at truth, 
as dealing with facts, with the history of 1800 years, and 
not framing a theory at our pleasure. 
For instance, they ask us, lLOU' ,ve determine ,vhat are 
the essential parts of the Gospel and what not? If we 
should answer, that we consider all is essential which 
Scripture expres8ly teaclles, they ask in reply how we draw 
the line, and who is to draw it, amid the present variety 
of creeds, and considering the peculiar structure of the 
inspired V 01 ume. 
Again, if we attempt to decide antecedently what is 
essential and what is not, to judge, criticize, and analyze 
the Revelation, we fairly expose ourselves to the charge of 
exalting our o,vn reason inconsistently ,vith the very 
notion of faith, and w-ith danger to its essential qualities 
in our minds and tempers. 
Once more; if 'we appeal to Antiquity, which is the 
most advisable proceeding, then we have to determine 
whether all that Ancient Consent has taught is essential, 
and if so, ho\v to ascertain it all; or, on the other hand, 
if ,ve select a portion, we are bound to say why we select 
it, and pass over the rest. In consequence of these diffi- 
culties, many Protestants have taken refuge in the Lati- 
tudillarian notion that there are no essential8 at all,-no 
orthodox faith, as it is called,-that all anathenlas, all 
" danuw,tory clauses" are encroachments upon Christian 
liberty; and that the reception of the Bible, nay, even 
lnere sincerity, is enough, so that ,ve live morally and 
religiously. N ow then let us turn to the consideration of 
this difficulty; in the course of ,vhich I shall have the 
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opportunity of pointing out some of the serious exceptions 
which lie against the Roman nlode of solving it. 


3. 
And, first, let it be clearly understood what is meant by 
the word "fundamentals" or "essentials." I do not 
mean by it what is "necessary to be believed for salvation 
by tllis particular person or that." Noone but God can 
decide ,vhat compass of faith is required of given in- 
dividuals. The necessary Creed varies, for what we know, 
with each individual to whom the Gospel is addressed; 
one is bound to know and believe more, or more accurately, 
another less. Even the minutest and most precise details 
of truth may have a claim upon the faith of a theologian; 
whereas the peasant or artisan may be accepted on a vague 
and rudimental faith,-which is like seeing a prospect at 
a distance,-such as a child has, who accepts the revealed 
doctrine in the letter, contemplating and embracing its 
meaning, not in its full force, but as far as his capacity 
goes. I do not then enter into the question ho,v much is 
essential, and how accurately, in the case of a given 
individual. This is not, strictly speaking, a question of 
Theology; for Theology, as being a science, is ever con- 
cerned with doctrines, principles, abstract truths, not with 
their application. 
Still, though the clearness or keenness of vision may 
vary in individuals, there Jnay be some one object, some 
circle of sacred truths, which they one and all must see, 
whether faintly or distinctly, whether in its fulness or 
in outline, doctrines independent and external, which may 
be emphatically called the" Gospel, which have been com- 
mitted to the Church from the first, which she is bound to 
teach as saving, and to enforce as the tenDS of com- 
munion; doctrines" accordingly, which are necessary in 
themselves for what may be called an abstract Christian, 
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putting aside the question of more or less, of clearness or 
confusion,-doctrines which he must receive in their 
breadth and substance, in order to be accounted a Chris- 
tian, and to be admitted into the Cburch. 
It is plain, indeed, from ,vhat has led to this discussion, 
that to examine the state of this or tbat given individual 
would be quite beside our purpose, which is to determine 
merely this,-what doctrines the Church Catholic will 
teach indefectibly, ,vhat doctrines she must enforce as a 
condition of communion, ,vhat doctrines she must rescue 
from the scrutiny of Private Judgment; in a word, ,vhat 
doctrines are the foundation of the Church. The con- 
troversialists of Rome challenge us to produce them, 
thinking ,ve cannot, and inlplying thereby that we cannot 
on our principles maintain a visible Church at all; for it 
stands to reason that a Church cannot exist even in theory 
without some revealed faith as its principle of life, ,,'hether 
that be a supernatural doctrine, or a claim to supernatural 
power. 


4. 


"\Vhat, then, is the Church's deposit of faith, and 
how is it ascertained? Now I might answer, in the first 
place, that the event has determined it. If the. Church 
Catholic is to be indefectible in faith, we have but to in- 
quire what that common faith is, ,vhich she no\v holds 
every,vhere as the original deposit, and ,ve shall have 
ascertained ,vhat we seek. If ,ve adopt this course, we shall 
find what is comlllonly called the Creed, to be that in 
which all branches of the Church agree; and, therefore, 
that the fundamental or essential doctrines are those which 
are contained in the Creed. This conclusion, thus inferred 
from the prirná facie state of the case, is proved to be cor-. 
rect from the following historical con
iderations. 
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5. 
It is known to all who are acquainted with Christian 
Antiquity, that at Baptism the candidate made a confession 
of his faith, before he was admissible to it. Here, then, 
we have one of our inquiries answered at once. "\Vhatever 
that confession might contain, it was, by the force of the 
terms, the primitive condition of communion, or funda- 
mental faith. Now this confession was what we now call 
the Creed. At first, indeed, that is, during the first years 
of the Apostles, while the Ohurch itself was forming, the 
Creed was but partially developed too; nor, indeed, was 
there any imperative necessity, that any part of the system 
should be reduced to rule, while infallible guides were 
present. The baptismal confessions recorded in the Acts 
are of this nature :-" I believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God ;" -" I believe in Jesus Christ," and the like. But 
this elementary confession, thus brief and incomplete as 
far as the express words went, seems even before the 
Apostles' death, to have been expanded and moulded into 
form, and in that form or type it has remained up to this 
day in the Baptismal Service. I say this was done in the 
Apostles' days; because history bears witness to the fact, 
calling it" the Creed," "the Apostles' Oreed," the trea- 
sure and legacy of faith which the Apostles had left to 
their converts, and which was to be preserved in the 
Ohurch to the end. Indeed, St. Paul himself, in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, so speaks of it, when quoting 
part of it, viz., as that which had been committed to him, 
and which he had committed in turn to his converts. 1 
It was for this reason that the Creed ,vas commonly 
called the SYlnbol or Badge, being a mark, such as a 
uniform or a watchword is in the case of soldiers, distin- 
guishing Christians from infidels. 


1 1 Cor. xv. 3. 
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In like manner it was called the Regula Fidei, or Rule 
of Faith, as the formulary, by which all statements of 
doctrine made in the Church, were to be measured and 
estimated. 
Further, the early Church considered it to be unalter- 
able; and here, again, in accordance with what is another 
Apostle's account of it, as "the faith once for all de- 
livered unto the Saints." These two points, viz., that 
the essential doctrines of the Gospel. (those which must be 
professed as the condition of communion), were comprised 
in the Creed; next, that they were regarded as unalterable, 
can hardly be disputed; but it may be useful to adduce one 
or two authorities by ,vay of illllstration. 


6. 
The terms in which the early Fathers speak of the 
Creed bear me out in this account of it. For instance; 
St. Irenæus, who is but one step removed from St. John 
himself, says, "The Church, though propagated through- 
out the whole world, unto the ends of the earth, bas 
received from the Apostles and their disciples the belief in 
One God, the Father Almighty, l\laker of heaven and 
earth, the seas, and all that is therein; and in One Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, incarnate for our salvation, and in 
the Holy Ghost, who proclaimed by the Prophets the 
divine Dispensations, and the advent, birth of a ,rirgin, 
passion, resurrection from the dead, and ascension into 
heaven in our flesh, of His beloved Son, Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, and nis coming again from heaven in the glory of 
the Fathor, to gather together all things in one, and raise 
from the dead all flesh of buman kind; that, to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God, and Saviour and King, according 
to the good pleasure of the Invisible Father" every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and that every tongue should COIl- 
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fess to Him, and that He may exercise just judgment upon 
all, and send into everlasting fire wicked spirits, and 
transgressing and apostate angels, with all ungodly, un- 
righteous, lawless, and profane men; but upon the just 
and holy, who have kept IIis commandments and per- 
severed in His love, whether serving llim from the first 
or turning by repentance, may besto,v immortality by 
the free gift of life, and secure for them everlasting glory. 
This message, and this faith, which the Church has re- 
ceived, as I have said, though disseminated through the 
whole world, she diligently guards, as d"'
elling in one 
house; and believes as uniformly as though she had but one 
soul and one heart; and preaches, teaches, hands do,vn 
to others, in such true unison, as though she had but one 
mouth. True it is, the world's languages are various, 
but the power of the Tradition is one and the same. 
There is no difference of Faith or Tradition, whether in 
the Churches of Germany, or in Spain, or in Gaul, or 
in the East, or in Egypt, or in Africa, or in the more 
central parts of the world; but as the sun, God's creature, 
is one and the same in all the world, so also the preaching 
of the Truth shines everywhere, and lighteth everyone 
who desires to come to the knowledge of the Truth. 
Among the Rulers of the Church, neither he who is all 
powerful in word speaks other doctrine, (for no one can 
be above his 
Iaster), nor does the weak in word diminish 
the Tradition. For, whereas the Faith is one and the 
same, neither he who has much to say concerning it, hath 
anything over, nor he ,vho speaketh little, any lack." 


7. 


Tertullian, in like manner, who ,yas contemporary with 
Irenæus, gives his testimony in various places, that "the 
Rule of faith is altogether one, sole, unalterable, unchange- 
able, viz., that of believing in One God Almighty, }laker 
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of the world, and IIis Son Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin 
1\Iary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised from the dead 
the third day, received into heaven, and no,v sitting at 
the right hand of the Father, and to come to judge quick 
and dead, by the resurrection of the flesh." 
And so, again, in the .l:\postolical Constitutions, which is 
a collection of usages of the Eastern Church, con1piled 
about the end of the fourth century, we read that "'v hen 
the Catechumen has gone through his preparatory course, 
and is about to be baptized, let him be told how to re- 
nounce the devil, and how to dedicate himself to Christ. 
. . . Thus: 'I renounce Satan, and his works, and his 
pomps,' &c. &c. After this renunciation, let him enrol 
himself among Christ's disciples, saying, , I devote myself 
to Christ, and believe and anl baptized into one Ingenerate, 
the only true God Aln1ighty, the Father of Christ, Creator 
and l\Iaker of all things, of whom are all things; and into 
the Lord Jesus, the Christ, ilis Only-begotten Son, the 
First-born of eyery creature, &c. . . who came down fronl 
hea yen and took flesh on Him, and was born of the Holy 
Virgin l\Iary, &0. . . and was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, &0. &c. . . and I am baptized into the Holy Spirit, 
which is the Paraclete, ,vhich has ,vrought in all Saints 
from the beginning, and at length was sent by the 
Father to the -'Ìpostles also, &c. . . and after the Apostles 
to all who in the IIoly Catholic Church believe in the 
resurrection of the flesh, . . and the life of the world to 
come.' " 2 


8. 
These are some out of many passages, and those 80parate 
and independent, in which ,ve have distinctly placed be- 


2 !ren. Hær. i. 10. Tertull. de Vel. Virgo i. Con st. Apost. vii. .1.0, 4l. 
Cyril. Hier. Cat. v. Ed. Ben. p. 
4. "Colltineri symbolo totum fidei ob- 
jf'ctUll1 docet prætcl' alios [Pseudo- ] Augustinus Serm. 115 de Tempore." 
Bcllarm. de Just. i. 9. Vid. ib. references, p. 719. 
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fore us, as the substance of the Catholic faith, "'hat is now 
called the Creed; as taught in all places, and as required 
by every Christian on his admission into. the Church. We 
find it digested in form, limited in its topics, circumscribed 
in its range, one and the same everywhere. We find, 
moreover, what I have as yet taken for granted, as being 
almost self-evident, but which the Romanist disputes, and 
which therefore it is necessary to prove, that the funda- 
mentals of faith, or Creed of admission, were also the rule 
of teaching subsequently to admission. He on the con- 
trary, would maintain that the Baptismal creed was but a 
portion of the sacred deposit specially committed to the 
Church's keeping. s But ,vith the passages already cited 
before us, which expressly call the Creed the rule of teach- 
ing, is it possible to conceive that that teaching then com- 
prised anything that did not naturally rise out of it, or was 
an explanation of it? Even granting there were articles 
of faith which as yet lay, amid the general traditionary 
teaching, undefined and unrecognized in public formu- 
laries, such as the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, is it not 
plain that still they must have been implied and virtually 
contained in the Creed, if the Creed had any title to the 
name of a Symbol, or Rule, or Summary of Christian doc- 
trine? 'V ould the Fathers so have called it, had it not 
been the substance and centre, the measure and analysis 
of the whole counsel of God, so that nothing could be 
added really, because there was nothing to add but what 
bore and depended upon it? If there had been secret 
doctrines, essentially distinct from these articles, yet 
necessary parts of the Faith, such as the propriety of 
Image-worship, would the Fathers have ventured to say 


3 [Surely no one can say otherwise. Is orig-inal sin, is the inspiration of 
Scripture, no point of Faith because it is not in the Creed? 'Vere not the 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of the Hol,r Eucharist taught after 
baptism? at l('ast they are not in the Creed.] 
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that the Creed contained all they taught? or can any 
reason be assigned why Image-\vorship should have been 
kept secret, and yet the doctriIie of Baptism expressed in 
an Article? 4 To take a parallel case: supposing in the 
writings of several of our own divines, we found what 
professed to be an abstract of the Thirty-nine Articles, is 
it conceivable that one and all should omit every allusion 
to those Articles which treat of the controversy between 
us and the Romanists? is it conceivable they should 
say, "the English Church binds all her ministers on enter- 
ing the Church to subscribe their assent to the doctrines 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, Original Sin, Election, and the 
Sacraments; this is all she exact
 of them, in every 
diocese"? 'V ould anyone say such an account would do 
justice to the prominence which the Articles give to the 
Roman controversy? and could any number of distinct 
writers coincide in giving it? I think not; and this is 
precisely parallel to what is supposed by Roman theo- 
logians of the Primitive Fathers, viz. that they were in 
the habit of excluding from their abstract or table of 
essential and vital truths/, those which, if Romanism be 
true, \vere some of the most essential, the most prominent, 
practical, and influential, or rather, I may say, the en- 
gro:5sing doctrines; that they asserted that to be the \vhole 
\vhich after all \vas but a part; that a silence which \vouid 
be unnatural in us who deny, is conceivable in those \vho 
enforced these doctrines as saving. 


4 [Doctrines remain implicit till they are contravened; then thcy are 
stated in explicit form. Thc Creed contains the primary, rudimcntal articles, 
thosc which St. Paul calls the" elernenta exorùii sermonum DeL"] 
6 [Not a table of the sole essential and vital, but of the elcmentary and 
initial. The 39 Articles are dirf'ctly controversial, and to make a summary 
of them without reference to their points of controversy would be to omit 
wbat is characteristic and distinctive in them. Image-worship was not, like 
baptism, necessary; it was not in controversy then i-it could not then be 
even contemplated; and it would have encouraged idol-worship.] 
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9. 
But perhaps it will be granted, that these doctrines were 
not part of the formal teaching of the early Church; but 
will nevertheless be maintained that they ,vere floating 
opinions, commonly received, and true, though unrecog
' 
nized as true, mixed with error as held by individuals, and 
undefined; but that, ,vhen the necessity arose, they were 
sifted, accurately determined, and enforced, and so became 
an addition to the Rule of Faith. Nay, but we are expressly 
told by the Fathers that this Rule does not admit of 
increase; 6 it is, "sole, unalterable, unreformable ;" not a 
hint been given us of the Church's power over it. To 
guard and to transmit it, not to remodel it, is her sole 
duty, as St. Paul has determined in his 2nd Epistle to 
Timothy. "\Vhat a contrast to passages such as the fore- 
going, what a violation of them, is the Creed of Pope Pius, 
which was the result of the proceedings at Trent! whether 
or not its articles be true, which is a distinct question. 
Irenæus, Tertullian, and the rest cite the Apostles' Creed 
and say, "This is the faith ,vhich makes a Christian, the 
essentials of revelation, the great truths of which the Gos- 
pel consists, the saving doctrine, the treasure committed to 
the Church;" but in the Creed of Pope Pius, after adding 
to it the recognition of the seven Sacraments, Transub- 
stantiation, Purgatory, the Invocation of Saints, Image- 
worship, and Indulgences, the Romanist declares, "This 
true Catholic Faith, out of wln,"cll no one can be saved, which 
I at present freely profess and truly hold, this same do I 
promise, vow, and swear by God's assistance most con- 
stantly to retain and confess, whole and inviolate, to the 
last breath of life." N ow, I repeat, the question at pre- 
sent is, not whether these additions are true or false, but 


fi [But Vincent, as quoted supr. p.73, says that, though unalterable, it 
admits of growth,] 
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whether they are so clearly revealed and so powerfully 
and persuasively recommended to the convictions of 
individual Christians, as to be portions of the necessary and 
saving Catholic Faith. 7 Are we to understand that the 
words "out of which no one can be saved," attaches to 
everyone or anyone of those additions? if so, whence is 
the Roman Church's or the Church Catholic's po,ver to 
add to that essential Faith ,vhich St. Jude declares, and 
the Fathers witness, to be once for all delivered to the 
Saints? 


10. 
But here \ve are met "rith this objection, that the Papal 
Church has but acted in the spirit of the Nicene Council 
in its additions to its Creed; that the Council added the 
celebrated ,yord Homoüsius, or, "of one substance with 
the Father," ,,,,hen our Lord's divinity was denied by the 
Arians, and that Rome has added twelve articles as pro- 
tests against the heresies of the sixteenth century. To 
which I answer by asking, is there no difference between 
adding a word and adding a doctrine, between explaining 
"",'hat is in the Creed and inserting ,vhat ,vas not in it? 
Surely it ,vas not inconsistent ",'ith the reverence due to it, 
for the Church Catholic, after careful deliberation, to clear 
up any ambiguity ,vhich, as time went on, might be 
found to exist in its wording. The ,vords of the Creed 
were not in
pired; they ""ere only valuable as expressing 
a certain sense, and if they ,vere found deficient in ex- 
pressing that sense, there was as little interference with 
things sacred, as little real change, in correcting or sup- 
plying what 'vas needful, as in completing the lines of a 


7 [New questions, new opinions are ever rising in the Church, rnù she has 
the power of answering those questions, and juùging thosc or miOllS with 
infallible exactness, when they relate to faith and morals. If she cannot 
say Yes or No, how can she teach the Truth ?] 
VOL. I. Q 
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chart or map by the original. That original was the one 
universally received Faith, which was in the minds and 
mouths of all Christians without variation or ambiguity. 
'Vhen the early Christians used the words, "Son of God," 
they did not use a dead letter; they knew what they 
meant by it, and they one and all had the same meaning. 
In adding, then, the explanation" consubstantial with the 
Father," they did but fix and perpetuate that meaning, 
as it had been held from the beginning, when an attempt 
had been made to put a new sense upon it. 
And this view of the subject will account for such varia- 
tions in the separate articles of the Creed, as occurred 
anciently in different Churches. The one Faith, cast into 
one general type, ,vas from the fi
st developed in this or 
that place with varieties in the detail, according to acci- 
dental or other circumstances. As in the first preaching 
of the Gospel, one convert was admitted to Baptism on 
confessing Jesus to be the Christ, and another on confess- 
in g Him to be the Son of God, not as if the one confession 
excluded the other, but because the one and the other 
were but different sJTmbols, indications, or specimens of 
the same and only true doctrine, so as regards the formal 
Creed which the Apostles afterwards adopted and be- 
queathed to the Church, in one country a certain article 
might be added, in another omitted, without interfering 
with its substantial identity, or its accuracy as a sum- 
luary or sketch of the Faith once delivered. Thus the 
Roman Creed speaks of "the forgiveness of sins," the 
Eastern, of the "One Baptism for the remission of sins," 
and the African, of "forgiveness of sins through the Holy 
Church;" 8 yet all of them speak of but one and the 
same great and blessed doctrine, variously described and 
developed. Again, the Roman Creed speaks of Almighty 
God as "}laker of heaven and earth;" the Eastern adds, 
8 Vid. Austin. Serm. 215, fin. t. 5. p. 952. 
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"and all things visible and invisible;" while in the 
African the words run, if Tertullian gives them exactly, 
""who produced all things out of nothing by His Word." 
These variations were as far froin evidencing any real dif- 
ference between these formularies, as difference in the 
headings of chapters in separate editions of the Bible 
argues difference in those chapters; and interfere as little 
with the integrity and oneness of the Catholic Creed, as 
the variations in the Lord's Prayer, as delivered to us by 
St. l\Iatthew and St. Luke, prevent our considering it one 
and the same form. 9 


11. 


Accordingly, ,ve must consider the Nicene and the 
Apostles' Creed as identical; the latter the Creed of the 
West, the former of the East, from the 'beginning; and, 
as it differs from itself as received in those two great divi- 
sions of Christendom in immaterial points, so in turn in 
the separate countries of East and "rest, it varies in 
similar details. And to this day, as the Creed called 
Apostles' is used in Baptism throughout the "\Vest, (as 
among ourselves,) so is the Nicene used on the same 
occasion in the Greek Church. 1 And thus we gain per- 
haps a truer view of what was done at 
icæa, than at first 
sight is likely to be taken. The assembled Fathers did 
not so much add to the Creed, as consolidate, harmonize, 
and make uniform the various formularies of the East. 2 
The phrases" God from God, Light from Light," and the 
like, were not the framing of the Council, but were such 
as had already been in use here or there, and might be 


9 [The African "forgiveness through the Church" would surely, to a 
Protestant, be as much an addition, to the Creed as u Purgatory."] 
1 Wall on IJaptism, part ii. 9. 9 13. 

 The Benedictine Editor says in CyrilI. lIier. p. 80, that the Nicene 
Creed did not supersede the Antiochene till up to the !Diddle of the fifth 
century. 
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A.lexandria upon .Julian's death. ...1. rumour had been 
spread, that at a largely-attended Council held 4õ:ome years 
after the Xicene (riz. at Sardica), some addition had been 
made to the Creed on the subject of the Divine X ature. 
On occa
ion of this he made at the 
-Uexandrian Council the 
following statement, which is found in that Council's letter 
to the Church of 
-\..ntioch. " A..s to the paper which ....orne 
speak of, as haring been drawn up in the Council ofSardica 
respecting the faith. . . . that Council determined nothinl 
of the kind. It is true that there were per50ns, who on 
the plea that the Xicene Council wa;;; deficient, urged 
additions to the faith, and that in a headstrong way; bu 
the Holy Council was indignant, and determined that no 
additions should be made, the Sicene Creed being sufficient 
. . . . lest a pretext 8bould be afforded to those who de
ired 
to make frequent definitions of the faith." InfluEnced by 
the same feelings he desired no addition to the Creed in 
order to meet the heretical tenet.s of the 
.\.pollinarians; 
and all through hi
 writings no point is urged more 
constantly, earnestly, and decidedly than this, that the 
Xicene Faith is 
ufficient to confute all here,ie-z on the 
subject of the Diyine X ature. 
The second General Council, indeed, after his death, 
supplied with great caution and apparently from existing 
Creed, some word
 declaratory of the Dinnity of the Holy 

pirit; but this being done, the Creed was finally closed 
and sealed once for all. Subsequent Councils might indeed 
profitably record tbeir unanimou, Traditions of it, 
ense, 
or of doctrineð collateral, but the baptismal Confe5,:)ion. the 
Creed of the Church, reluained unalterable. ..!.t the third 
General Council (A.D. 432) it wa
 expre",ly determined 
that" it should not be lawful for any to publish or compc;:: 
 
another Faith or Creed than that which was defined by 
the Xicene Council, and that who
oeYer 
hould dare to 
compo5e or offer any 
uch to any persun
 willing to be 
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converted from Paganism, Judaism, or heresy, if they were 
Bishops or clergy, they should be deposed; if laymen, 
they should be excommunicated." The Fourth General 
Council, nineteen years after, confirmed this decree, 
declaring that" the Faith formerly determined should, at 
no hand, in no manner, be shaken or moved any more." 
Nor was there from that time any material interference 
with the Creed till the error of the Council of Trent; 
when the Creed of Pope Pius, embodying the decrees there 
made, was imposed as a test of ourselves and other Pro- 
testants. 5 


13. 


Athanasius's rule, as has been incidentally observed, 
was to restrain heresy rather by the existing Creed and the 
witness of the Church Catholic interpreting and enforcing 
it, than by adding to its articles even in explanation; to 
adhere to the Creed and to anathematize its opposers. 6 
So reluctant was he to perplex scrupulous and hesitating 
minds, as even to admit to communion the existing Semi- 
arians of his day, \vho repudiated the Homoüsion with 
an unaccountable violence; influenced, that is, by the 
notion that the men in question really believed in accor- 
dance with the Church Catholic, and only scrupled at the 


5 [The Apostles' Creed is rudimental; the so-called Creed of Pope Pius is 
controversial, and in this point of view is parallel to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which no one would call a creed. \\r e may call it Pope Pius's Creed impro- 
perly, as we call the H)'mn Quicunque the Athanasian " Creed," because it 
contains what is necessary for salvation, but there can be but one rudimental 
and catechetical formula, and that is the Creed, Apostolic or Nicene.J 
6 P.7]
tll 7rÀÉOll lmaL'Tf}U7]TE 7rap' aVTWlI,:t) àlla8Ep.a'Tl(uv p.
1I'T'hv'ApeLaV1JV 
aïpEUtll, ðP.OÀO"'ýEîv 
t 'T'hv 7rupà 'TWV á"'ýlwv 7ra'TÉpwv óp.OÀO"'ý7]8Eîuav 
v NtKalq. 
7r{U'TtV' à v a 8 E P. a 'T l (E t 1I 
È Kal 'TOOS ÀÉ"'ýovTas K'Tlup.a Elvat 'TÒ TIvEvp.a 'TÒ å"'ýtOlI. 
K. 'T. À.-Ath. tom. ad Antioch. 3. This practice formed a curious negative 
comment on the Creed as time went on. [True, but that comment was an 
addition to the credenda, though not to the Creed, ust as are the Canons of 
the Council of Trent. J 
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term. At the same tin1e he would not consent to their 
holding any office in the Church, as conceiving that an 
error which was but verbal in their case and the result of 
some peculiarity of mind, would be r'eal and perilous in the 
ma:ss of those who were submitted to their teaching, 
especially ,,,hen the point in controversy had once been 
stirred. 7 


14. 
Athanasius then considered the doctrine of the Trinity 
sufficiently developed in the Creed, as we now have it, for 
all practical purposes; at the same tinle his enforcement of 
the Homoüsion shows he recognized the principle of such 
explanation. In like manner, then, had the need arisen 
and discretion recommended, he would have been prepared 
to clear up by the voice of the Church Catholic, those 
other articles which have come down to us in their 
priluitive simplicity. IIad, for instance, any heresy spread 
far and wide in his day, denying the powers of the Church, 
it would have been in accordance with the precedent of 
Kicæa, to have taken into the Catholic formulary the 
African article already quoted of "forgi, eness of sins 
tltrouglt the Holy Churclt," as a witness or preservative 
against the error. Again, Pelagius's rejection of the doc- 
trine of Original Sin had indeed been condemned from the 
first by the same article as it no,v stands; but had cir- 
cumstances permitted, I suppose the occasion would have 
justified the addition of the words" both original sin and 
actual," to the article " forgiveness of sins." 8 The doctrine 
of the Atonement is alreadv declared in the N icene and 
01 
implied in the Roman, or Apostles' Creed; but, had a 
7 [The addition of the Filioque must not be forgotten. But vid. Dr. 
Pusey's reccnt most interesting work upon it.] 
8 [Surely this is giving up the point in dispute. Original sin is as much 
extcrnal to the Creed as the Immaculate Conception. There is ßll attempt 
to answer this rcpresentation iu Lecture X. by an assumed principle.] 
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Socinus then arisen, it might have been more pointedly 
expressed, under sanction of a General Council, by way of 
fixing and perpetuating the Church's meaning. Nay, 
such an explanation of the original wording might be 
made, I conceive, even now, if the whole of Christendom 
agreed together in the explanation, and in such explanation 
conveying the uniform sense of the Church Catholic, and 
in its expediency. At the same time the Church neces- 
sarily has less power over the Creed now than anciently; 
for at first it was but a form of sound words, subservient 
to a Faith vividly and accurately engraven on the heart 
of every Christian, and so of secondary value; but no\v 
that the living power of truth has declined, it is a witness 
of the primitive, instead of being a mere summary of an 
existing Faith. Since traditionary teaching has been 
impaired, it has become almost sacred from being the 
chief remains left us of apostolical truth; as the likeness 
of a friend, however incomplete in itself, is cherished as 
the best memorial of him, 'when he has been taken from 
us. 
If, then, as we have seen, a more accurate delineation of 
the articles of the Creed was not to be attempted but with 
great caution even by the early Church Catholic, what 
can be said in defence of the Roman Church, which 
created at Trent a ne,v Creed, and published anathemas 
against all objectors? or in what ::1ssignable way does the 
introduction of the Homoüsion into the Creed, in explana- 
tion of an existing article, justify the addition at Trent of 
essentially distinct doctrines, 9 of articles about Im.age- 
worship, the Invocation of Saints, and the authority of 


9 [There is no 3ddition by Rome of these Articles to the Creed, 
because the Creed, being rudimental, does not admit of their addition. 
They are articles in ihe Depositum (as Anglicans hold H Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture" to be) that is, revealed truths, but not the subjects of primary 
instruction.] 
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Tradition, and this on the sanction of but a portion of the 
Church Catholic then in Council represented? 


15. 
And no,v enough has been said by way of sho,,'ing what 
the Faith is which was once delivered to the Saints, that 
Faith which is ever to remain ill the world, which is tbe 
treasure and the life of the Church, the qualification of 
membership, and the rule of her teaching. The Creed 
commonly so called, not in its mere letter, but in its living 
sense, is this Faith, "the en grafted word, which is able to 
save our souls;" to deny or resist which, is no lawful use 
of Private Judgment, but heresy or scepticism. 'Ve find 
it declared to be all this by the Church in the beginning; ,ve 
find it actually maintained by all its branches even in this 
day of division. True it is that in the llon1an Communion 
other articles are enforced also; but this very circumstance, 
being irreconcilable with the spirit of primitive teaching, 
is our principal ground of complaint against that Church. 
She has ,. cursed those whom God has not cursed, and 
defied those whom the Lord bas not defied." 1 


1 [The argument urged against the Catholic Church in this Lecture is, 
that, unlike the Anglican, she has enforced by an anathema, as if necessary 
points of faith, doctrines not contained in the Creed. I answer, 1. 'Yhy 
should not she? the Articles in the Creed are not the only revealed truths, 
hut those intended for catechumens, as being rudimental, initial, eìementary. 
2. If she does so, so did the Council of Nicæa; viz. it added to the Creed 
under anathema, that our Lord was not made of created matter, that He had 
no beginning, that He was a Son from eternity, and that He was immutable. 
3. So does the Athanasian Symbol Quicunque; viz. it teaches under anathema 
that the Holy Ghost is God, that He proceeds from Father and Son, that the 
Three Divine Per!o:ons are co-equal, that the Son took on Him a human soul 
as well as body, that the Divine nature did not became incarnate, and that 
future punishment will be eternal. 4. So do Anglicans and Evangelicals; 
viz. they hold as necessary points of faith those in the Xicene addition and 
in the Quicunque, also original sin, inspiration of Scripture, salvation only 
through Christ, (" They are to be had accursed," &c.), justification by f.lith, 
the impiety of works of supererogation, and the blasphemousness of :\Iasses. ] 
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16. 


Before concluding, I will briefly notice a similar objec- 
fion, which superficial persons have urged by way of 
retort against ourselves. It is argued that the English 
Church, having dra\vn up Articles and imposed them on 
the Clergy and others, has in fact committed the same fault 
which her advocates allege against Rome, viz. of adding 
without authority to the necessary faith of a Christian. 
But this is surely a great misconception of the state of 
the case. The 
l:'hirty -nine Articles are "Articles of 
religion," not of "jait/i." "\Ve do not consider the belief 
in them necessary to salvation, except so far as they 
embody in them the articles of the Creed. They are of no 
divine authority, except so far as they embody these and 
similar portions of Apostolical Tradition; but they come 
to us on ecclesiastical sanction; and they have a hold on 
us over and above this, first because they have been adopted 
by the Saints of our Church for some centuries; secondly, 
because in our private judgment we think them scriptural; 
thirdly, because we have subscribed them. Further, they 
are not necessary terms of communion in our Church, 
being imposed, not on all our members, but principally on 
the Clergy. In truth, their imposition in its first origin 
was much more a political than an ecclesiastical act; it 
was a provision: of the State rather than of the Church, 
though the Church co-operated. I mean, that the jealousy 
of Rome entertained by the Civil Power, was the principle 
of the Reforn1ation, considered historically; and that the 
outward form into which our religion was cast, has de- 
pended in no slight measure on the personal opinions and 
wishes of laymen and foreigners. Thus, our Articles were, 
in the first instance, a test; a test, whether the Clergy of 
the Church Catholic in England \vere willing to exercise 
their ministry on certain conditions, 
tVith the stipulation 
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on the other hand that, if so, they should be protected not 
persecuted, and a legal recognition extended to those 
rights and privileges ,vhich from the beginning have been 
chartered to them by God Himself. But the Church 
Catholic knows nothing of tests, beyond the Baptismal 
test, if it must be so called; so that our Articles, far from 
being an addition on our part to the necessary faith, were 
in the first instance but indirectly connected with the 
Church at all. 


17. 
I say tbe Church is not familiar with test.s, not as if she 
may not adopt them as a matter of expedience, if she 
thinks fit, but because they are but the resort of authority 
when it is weak. 1Ve bind men 'with oaths when we can 
secure their fidelity in no other way; but the Church 
Catholic is inherently strong, can defend herself, and fears 
nothing. Ignorance of her own power is her only \veak- 
ness. She admits her members on their profession of 
Christianitÿ, and if in the event they become heretical, she 
ejects them as she admitted them. The power of the keys is 
the antagonist of Private Judgment. But \vhen, from cir- 
cumstances, she suspends her use of that power, being de- 
prived of her natural defence, she needs others; she makes 
" alliances," so called, or appeals to her civil rights; and in 
like manner declarations and pledges on the part ofhermem- 
bel's may become a suitable, as well as necessary expedient, 
for securing herself against the encroachments of heresy. 
Accordingly in England she co-operates \vith the State 
in exacting subscription to the Thirty-nine .Articles, as a 
test; and that, not only of the Clergy, but also of the 
governing body in our UniversitielS,-a test against 
Romani
m; but, while, so doing, she has, after her 
manner, modified and elevated their original scope in a 
way well ,vorthy of our gratitude. 
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18. 
The faulty principle, involved in the decrees of Trent, 
is, not the mere publication of doctrines, not contained in 
the Creed, but the enforcement of these as necessary 
points of faith. To collect, systematize, and s
t forth the 
Traditions of the Church, is surely a most edifying and 
important work, and great is our debt to Councils, modern 
or ancient, in proportion as they have attempted this; 
even though the direct Apostolical origin of every phrase 
or view of doctrine they adopt, be not certain. Now the 
Articles of our Church must be taken as doing this for us 
in their place and degree. It is no valid objection to them, 
whether the fact be so or not, that they are but partially drawn 
from Traditionary sources, or that the individual authors 
of them are unknown, and the state of feeling and opinion 
in the writers at the moment of their writing them, or that 
they were inclined to ,vhat is now called either Calvinism, 
or Arminianism, or some of them to the one, some to the 
other. Such objections, however popular, are very 
superficial. The Church is not built upon individuals, nor 
knows individuals. 'Ve do not receive the Articles from 
individuals, however celebrated, but as recommended to us 
by our Church itself; and ,vhether we judge of the 
Church's meaning in imposing them by the consent of her 
Divines since their imposition, or by the intention of that 
Convocation/ which immediately ratified them, we shall 
come to this conclusion, that whatever have been the 
designs or feelings of individuals, she herself intends us to 
receive them as portions of Catholic teaching, as expressing 
and representing that Ancient Religion, which of old time 
found voice and attained consistency in. Athanasius, Basil, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and other primitive Doctors. a 
2 'Vaterland on Ecclesiastical Antiquity, 8. 
a [This is the principle on which the Thirty-nine Articles are interpreted 
in No. 90 of the Tracts for the Times. ] 
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This is plain, I say, to a demonstration, from the words 
of the Convocation of 1571; which, on the one hand 
revie,ved and confirmed the Thirty- nine Articles, and on 
the other enjoined by Canon, that preachers "should be 
careful, that they never teach aught in a sermon, to be 
religiously held and believed by the people, except that 
which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testament, and 'lclÛch the Oatholic Fathers and Ancient 
Bishops have collected from that very doctrine." It is 
evident that the Divines who drew up this Canon, did 
not dream, (to use a common phrase), of the Thirty- 
nine Artic1es in any degree superseding or interfering with 
the .A..ncient Catholic teaching, or of their burdening us 
with the novelties of any modern school. Nor is there 
anything in their "literal and grammatical sense," of 
which the King's Declaration speaks, inconsistent with 
this Ancient Teaching, whatever obscurities may hang 
over their origin historically,-a subject, ,vhich that 
Declaration renders unimportant. 


19. 
The Thirty -nine Articles, then, are adopted by our 
Church in a sense equally remote from the peremptory 
dogmatism of Rome, and from the cold and narrow 
spirit which breathes in a test. They are neither 
enforced as necessary for communion, nor serve the mere 
negative purpose of excluding error; but they are 
instruments of teaching, of Catholic teaching, being, as 
far as they go, heads, as it ,vere, of in1portant chapters 
in revealed truth. And it is as thus viewing them, that 
we put them before the young, not by way of ascertaining 
their Churchmanship, but as the particular forms under 
which we teach the details of faith, the búsis on and out 
of which the superstructure of theology Inay be most 
conveniently raised. 
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Such, then, seems t.o be the light in which we are to 
regard our Articles; and till they are imposed on all our 
members as terms of commlinion, they are quite consistent 
with the prerogative accorded, as we have seen, by 
Antiquity to the Apostolic Creed, quite distinct from 
the forcible imposition of the Tridentine Articles on the 
part of Rome. 



LECTURE X. 


OX THE ESSENTIALS OF THE GOSPEL. 


I TRUST that the foregoing Lectures have disposed us to 
take a more cheerful view of what the Protestantism of 
the day considers a hardship. It considers it a hardship 
to have anything clearly and distinctly told it in elucida- 
tion of Scripture doctrine, an infringement on its right of 
doubting, and mistaking, and labouring in vain. And the 
violent effort to keep itself in this state of ignorance,-this 
unnatural "stopping of ears," and "throwing dust into 
the air," after the pattern of those J e,vs who would not 
hear the voice of ....\postles and 
Iartyrs,-all this it digni- 
fies by the title of defending the sacred right of Private 
Judgment, calls it a holy cause, a righteous battle, with 
other large and senseless epithets. But I trust that we 
have learned to glory in that which the world calls a 
bondage. 'Ve do boast and exult in bearing Christ's yoke, 
whether of faith or of obedience; and we consider His 
Creed, not as a tyrannical infliction, (God forbid!) or a 
jealous test, but as a glorious privilege, which w.e are 
ready to battle and to suffer for, nay, much more ready, 
(so be it! through Ilis grace), than they for their 10"', 
carnal, and despicable licence to reject it. 


2. 
And as they are eager to secure liberty in religious 
opinions as the right of every individual, so do we make 
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it every individual's prerogative to maint.ain and defend 
the Creed. They cannot allow more to the individual in 
the way of variety of opinion, than we do in that of con- 
fessorship. The humblest and meanest among Christians 
may defend the Faith against the whole Church, if the 
need arise. He has as much stake in it and as much right 
to it, as Bishop or Archbishop, and has nothing to limit 
him in his protest, but his intellectual capacity for making 
it. The greater his attainments the more serviceably of 
course and the more suitably will he enter into the dis- 
pute; but aU that learning has to do for him is to ascertain 
the fact, what is the meaning of the Creed in particular 
points, since matter of opinion it is not, any more than 
the history of the rise and spread of Ohristianity itself. 
No persons (to speak generally) properly qualified, what- 
ever their own opinion may be, can doubt, for instance, in 
what cases the articles of the Creed concerning the Son of 
God, are contradicted; all that could come into dispute is, 
whether those articles are necessary or essential to the 
Gospel, and that point has been settled long ago. 


3. 
Now then, having considered in general what the sav- 
ing Faith is, let us proceed to examine some of the princi- 
pal objections ,vhich are taken to the above view of it. 
1. First, then, it may be urged that the Creed, which I 
have stated to be the abstract of saving Faith, does not 
include all doctrines which are essential; especially it 
does not include any acknowledgment that Scripture is 
the word of God. It has been asked of us, is belief in 
Scripture a fundamental of faith or not? if it is, it follows 
that there are fundamental doctrines besides the articles 
of the Creed; if it is not, what becomes of the popular 
notion that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion 
of Protestants. I answer as follows :- 
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If the Roman Catholic asks, whether belief in Scripture 
is an essential part of the faith, I 'which he is apt to do, I 
ask him in turn, whether the Infallibility of the Church is 
or is Dot in his system an article of faith. It is no,vhere 
so declared;2 how then is it less defective in the Creed of 
Romanism to omit so cardinal a doctrine, than in our o'vn 
Creed to omit the inspiration and canonicity of the Scrip- 
tures? "Thatever answer he gives in his o,vn behalf, will 
serve for us also. If he says, for instance, that the whole 
Roman system implies and is built upon the principle of 
Infallibility, that the doctrines which it holds as funda- 
mental could not be such ,vere not the Church an infallible 
oracle, that every truth must have some truth beyond itself 
until we come to the ultimate principles of knowledge, 
that a Creed never could recount all the previous steps by 
,vhich it became a Creed, and that after all the doctrine 
in question is at least indirectly expressed in Pope Pius's 
Creed, I answer that lnuch the same pleas may be offered 
in explanation of Scripture not being recognized in the 
Apostolic Creed. It may be sOlnething more than a funda- 
lnental oi' faith; it may be the foundation of the funda- 
mentals, and may be pasBed over in the Creed, as being 
presuIJposed and implied in it. This is what might be 
said in explanation. But in truth it is really recognized 
in it as the standard of appeal; viz. in those articles 
which, after St. Paul's pattern, speak of our Lord's resur. 
rection as being "according to the Scriptures." What 


1 [Catholics will not instance one doctrine merely, but, as has been noted 
above, there are many doctrines, which, though not in the Apostolic Creed 
(as the deveJoped doctrine of the Holy Trinity, original sin, the necessity of 
grace, eternal puni!:5hmellt), still the high Anglican considers to have a 
place ill the Apostolic depositum of filith.] 
2 [If we are asked why it is not so declared, our answer i
 that commonly 
truths of the Apostolic depositum are not made dogmas or articles of f:lith, 
till they have been publicly denied. However, in f
lCt the Church's Infalli- 
bility has been asserted by the Vatican Council.] 
YOLo I. R 
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happen to be expressed in one instance, as regards the 
Old Testament, is a kind of index of what is tacitly signi- 
fied throughout. This, indeed, is no proof to a Romanist, 
who denies that the Bible 'Was considered by the original 
framers of the Creed, as the fundamental record of the 
Gospel: but it goes as far as this, to show that the Bible 
'(nay have been so considered by them, to sho"\v that our 
doctrine is consistent with itself. As far as the facts of 
the case go, that may be, "\vhich "\ve say really i8. The 
indirect manner in "\vhich Scripture is referred to in the 
Creed, while it agrees "\vith the notion that the Creed con- 
tains all the fundamentals, seems also to imply that Scrip- 
ture is their foundation. 


4. 
This is no singular case. I refer to the parallel of 
Romanism, not as a mere argumenturn ad hominem, but as 
a specimen of a general principle. Surely it might be 
asked, with just as much, and just as little reason, whether 
belief in a Revelation be a fundamental of faith; whereas 
the fact of its being granted is properly a truth prior to 
the fundamentals, for without a revelation there would be 
nothing to believe in at all. Now what is the Bible, if it 
is worth while to pursue the argument, but the permanent 
voice of God, the embodied and continuous sound, or at 
least the specimen and symbol of the message once super- 
naturally delivered? By necessary faith, is not meant all 
that must be believed, but all that must be irnmediately 
believed, "\vhat must be professed on coming for admittance 
into the Church, what must be proclaimed as the condition 
of salvation; it is quite another question "\vhether there be 
certain necessary antecedents, and of what nature. It is 
impossible, for instance, to accept the Creed, or to come 
for Baptism, without belief in a }Ioral Governor, yet there 
is not a word on the subject in the Creed, nor is it to be 
looked for there. Again, the candidate for Baptism must 
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feel the needs and misery of his nature, the guilt of 
disobedience, his own actual demerits and danger, and the 
power, purity, and justice of God, if Baptism is to be pro- 
fitable to him; yet these convictions are preparatives, not 
parts of Baptismal faith; not parts of that act of the mind 
by which the candidate realizes things invisible, surveys 
the Gospel Economy, embraces it, submits to it, appro- 
priates it, and is led to confess it. Faith is of many kinds, 
and these have their respective objects. Repentance in- 
volyes faith; yet is al
ays considered distinct from 
justifying faith notwithstanding. No one can come to 
God without believing" that lIe is, and is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him," but, we know, Calvinists 
and others consider that the faith that justifies has also a 
simple reference to Christ's Atonement; so that they at 
1 east ,vill understand the distinction here insisted on. I 
say, belief in the Scriptures may be requisite for a Chris- 
tian, but still as little be included in the Baptismal faith, 
as the faith which" conleth to God," or the faith implied 
in repentance. 


5. 
But I will go further, and venture to deny that belief 
in the Scriptures, is, abstractedly, necessary to Church 
conlmunion and salvation. It does not follow from this 
that anyone, to whom they are actually offered, may \vith- 
out mortal sin reject them; but in the same way a man is 
bound to believe all truth which is brought home to him, 
not the Creed only. Still it may be true that faith in 
Scripture is not one of the conditions which the Church 
nece
sarily exacts of candidates for TIaptiljffi; and that it 
is not, is, I 8uppose, sufficiently clear. IIeathen nation8 
have commonly been converted, not by the Bible, but by 
Missionaries. If we iusist that fOrInal belief in the Canon 
of Scripture, as the inspired 'V ord of God, has been a 
neces:sary condition of salvation, we exclude from salvation, 
R 2 
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as far as our words go (which happily is, not at all), 
multitudes even in the earliest ages of the Gospel, to say 
not.hing of later times. A well-known passage of St. 
Irenæus is in point, in which he says, "Had the Apostles 
left us no Scriptures, doubtless it had been a duty to fol- 
lo\v the course of Tradition, which they gave to those 
w horn they put in trust with the Churches. This pro- 
cedure is observed in many barbarous nations, such as 
believe in Christ, without written memorial, having 
salvation impressed through the Spirit on their hearts, and 
diligently preserving the Old Tradition." 3 
The Creed, indeed, can be proved from Scripture, which 
in this sense is its foundation, but it does not therefore 
follow that it must be so proved by everyone who receives 
it. Scripture is the foundation of the Creed; but belief 
in Scripture is not the foundation of belief in the Creed. 

 
It is not so in matter of fact, even at this day, in spite 
of the extended circulation of the Scriptures. It is not 
true in fact, and never will be, that the mass of serious 
Christians derive their faith for themselves from the Scrip- 
tures. No; they derive it from Tradition, whether true 
or corrupt; and they are intended by Divine Providence 
to derive it from the true, viz., that which the Church 
Catholic has ever furnished; but !toUJ they derive it, 
whether from Scripture or Tradition, is in no case a 
necessary point of faith to be asked and answered before 
their admittance into the Church. Suffice it that they 
believe in the blessed doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, 
and the other parts of th e Gospel, however they have 
learned them; as to Scripture, they either do already believe 
it to be God's word, if they have been properly catechized, 
or they shortly will so believe, but its divinity, though a 
necessary and all-important, is only a collateral truth. 


3 Hær. iii. 4. 
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6. 


But, if this be so, how very extravagant is the opposite 
notion, now so common, that belief in the Bible is the 
sole or ,nain condition for a man being considered a Chris.. 
tian! how very unchristian the tit.Ie by which many men 
delight to designate themselves, turning good words into 
bad, as Bible-Christians! 'Ve are all of us Bible-Chris- 
tians in one sense; but the term as actually used is un- 
christian, for the following reason.-As soon as it is 
assumed that the main condition of comn1union is the 
acceptance of the Bible as the word of God, doctrines of 
whatever sort become of but secondary importance. They 
will practically become matters of mere opinion, the 
deductions of Private Judgment from that which alone is 
divine. This principle then, of popular Protestantism, is 
simply Latitudinarian; and tends by no very intricate 
process to the recognition of Socinians and Pelagians as 
Christians. 
Ien who hold it and yet attempt to hold 
definite essentials of faith, are in a false position, which 
they cannot ultimately retain; as the history of the last 
three centuries abundantly shows. They must either give 
up their maxim about the Bible and the Bible only, 
or they must give up the Nicene formulary. The Bible 
does not carry with it its own interpretation. "\Vhen 
pres8ed to say why they maintain fundamentals úf faith, 
they ,,,ill have no good reason to give, supposing they do 
not receive the Creed also as a first principle. "\Vhy, it is 
asked of them, should those, who equally with themselves 
believe in the Bible, be denied the name of Christians, 
because they do not happen to discern the doctrine of the 
Trinity therein? If they answer that Scripture itself 
singles out certain doctrines as necessary to salvation, and 
that the Trinity is one of them, this, indeed, is most true, 
but a"ails not "'here men are conlmittcd to this theory. 
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It is urged against them, that, though the texts referred 
to may imply the Catholic doctrine, yet they need 
not; that they are consistent with anyone out of several 
theories; or, at any rate, that other persons think so; 
that these others have as much right to their opinion as the 
party called orthodox to theirs; that hUlnan interpreters 
have no warrant to force upon them one view in particu- 
lar; that Private Judgment must be left unmolested; that 
man must not close, what God has left open; that Uni- 
tarians (as they are called) believe in a Trinity, only not 
in the Catholic sense of it; and that, where men are will- 
ing to take and profess ,vhat is \vritten, it is not for us to 
be "wise above what is written;" especially when by such 
a course we break the bonds of peace and charity. 
This reasoning, granting the first step, is irresistible; I 
do not mean that it convinces those against "\vhom it is 
directed, for their hearts happily are far better than their 
professed principles, and keep them from acting upon 
them. They, more or less, believe in the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, not as mere deductions, but as 
primary truths, objects of their faith, embraced and 
enjoyed by their spiritual sight, though they use language 
which implies that they have gained them by a process of 
reasoning. But though certain individuals are not in- 
jured by the principle in question; the body of men who 
profess it are, and ever must be injured. For the mass of 
men, having no moral convictions, are led by reasoning 
and by mere consistency of argument; and legitimately 
evolve heresy from principles wb.ich to the better sort of 
men may be harmless. - And now let us proceed to a 
second objection which may be advanced against the doc- 
trine of fundamentals, as I have maintained it. 


,..., 
j . 


2. It may be urged, then, that at least the Creed does 
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not contain the whole revealed truth, as necessary for salva- 
tion, even though it contain its main elements; so that the 
charge which was brought in the last Lecture against the 
Romanists, of considering it only an initiatory formulary, 
and not an abstract of the whole Gospel, lies against us 
also; else what is the meaning of our Articles, which un- 
deniably contain doctrines, not developed out of the Creed, 
but added to it ? These doctrines, it may be urged, either 
are Apostolical, or they are not; if they are, they must be 
binding; if they are not, they ought not to be taught. 
If true, they must be necessary; we cannot choose but 
believe them; they have claims upon our acceptance in 
the nature of things, and the idea of receiving them or 
not, as we please, is self-contradictory . Now I would 
maintain, on the contrary, that there are what may be 
called minor points, which we may hold to be true ,vithout 
imposing them as necessary; and, as I have already con- 
sidered those which are of first inlportance, let me now 
direct attention to those which are of secondary. 


8. 


Doctrines may be secondary In two ways; in their 
nature and in their evidence. Evidence which may be 
strong enough to make it safer to believe and act than to 
remain uninfluenced, may yet be insufficient to enable us 
to preach and impose what it attests. I may believe, for 
instance, that infant baptism is an Apostolic usage, and 
think men very mistaken and unhappy who think other- 
,vise, and yet not feel authorized to say, that to disbelieve 
it is to thro,v oneself out of the pale of salvation. The 
highest evidence of Apostolical Tradition is ,,,here the 
testimony is not only everywhere and always, but where 
it has ever been recognized as tradition, and reflected upon 
and professedly delivered down as saving, by those who 
hold it. Such is the Creed, and such, in the ,vay of ordi- 
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nances, are the Sacraments, and certain other rites and 
usages. The next are those doctrines which are delivered 
as tradition, but not as part of the faith. Next may be 
placed the consent of Fathers, without apparent conscious- 
ness of agreement, as in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Other doctrines again, may come on such comparatively 
slender evidence, as to be but probable, as interpretations 
of prophecy. For all these reasons it may be right in 
many cases to state without enforcing; and again, it may 
be safe or pious to believe, where it cannot be pro- 
nounced absolutely necessary, or be made a condition of 
comm unIon. 


9. 


Again, the matter of the doctrine may be of a nature such 
as not to demand enforcement; mere facts are an instance 
in point. It is certain that David was king of Israel; and 
that St. Paul ,vas martyred; yet it would be unmeaning to 
say belief in such facts ,vas necessary to salvation. Again, 
certain doctrines may be true only under circumstances, or 
accidentally, or but expedient, or developments of the truth 
relatively to a given state of things; such as the duty of 
the union of Church and State. Or they may be com- 
paratively unimportant, as the duty of women covering 
their heads in Church; or they n1ay be but protests 
against the errors of a particular day. 
Such are most of those doctrines in our Articles which 
go beyond the doctrine of the Creed; such are many of 
the decrees of Roman and other Councils. All of these, 
,vhether true or false, are at any rate no part of necessary 
truth; as for instance the doctrine of the soul's conscious- 
ness in the intermediate state, of the indirectly divine 
character of Paganism, of the person and reign of Anti- 
christ, of the just limits of the Pope's po,ver, of the time 
of keeping Easter, of the lawfulness of bearing arms, of the 
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lawfulness of oaths, of the use of the Cross, of the design 
of the Jewish La,v, of the indefectibility of the Church, 
and an indefinite multitude of others. But it may be 
better to treat the subject historically, though at the risk 
of some repetition. 


10. 
I say, then, that the Creed is a collection of definite 
articles set apart from the first, passing from hand to 
hand, rehearsed and confessed at Baptislll, committed ånd 
received from Bishop to Bishop, forced upon the attention 
of each Christian, and thus demanding and securing due 
explanation of its meaning. It is received on what may 
fitly be called, if it must have a distinctive name, Episco- 
pal Tradition. Besides, it is delineated and recognized 
in Scripture itself, where it is called the IIypotyposis, or 
"outline of sound words;" and again, in the writings of 
the Fathers, as in some of the passages cited in the last 
Lecture. But independently of this written evidence in 
its favour, we may observe that a Tradition, thus formally 
and statedly enunciated and delivered from hand to hand, 
is of the nature of a written document, and has an evidence 
of its Apostolical origin the same in kind with that addu- 
cible for the Script.ures. For the same reason, though it is 
not pertinent here to insist on it, rites and ceremonies too are 
something more than mere oral Traditions, and, as being 
so, carry with them a considerable presunlption in behalf 
of the things signified by them. A.nd all this, let it be 
observed, is independent of the question of the Catholicity 
or Universality of the rites or doctrines \vhich are thus 
formally sealed and handed down; a property \vhich in 
this case attaches to both of them, alHI becolnes an addi- 
tional argument for their ..A.postolical origin. 


11. 
Such then IS Episcopal Tradition,-to be received 
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according to the capacity of each individual mind. But 
besides this, there is what may be called Prophetical 
Tradition. Almighty God placed in His Church first 
Apostles, or Bishops, secondarily Prophets. Apostles rule 
and preach, Prophets expound, Prophets or Doctors are 
the interpreters of the revelation; they unfold and define 
its mysteries, they illuminate its documents, they har- 
monize its contents, they apply its promises. Their teaching 
is a vast system, not to be comprised in a few sentences, 
not to be embodied in one code or treatise, but consisting 
of a certain body of Truth, pervading the Church like an 
atmosphere, irregular in its shape froln its very profusion 
and exuberance; at times separable only in idea from 
Episcopal Tradition, yet at times melting away into legend 
and fable;4 partly written, partly unwritten, partly the 
interpretation, partly the supplement of Scripture, partly 
preserved in intellectual expressions, partly latent in the 
spirit and temper of Christians; poured to and fro in 
closets and upon the housetops, in liturgies, in controversial 
works, in obscure fragments, in sermons, in popular pre- 
judices, in local customs. This I call Prophetical Tradition, 
existing primarily in the bosom of the Church itself, and 
recorded in such measure as Providence has determined in 
the writings of eminent men. This is obviously of a very 
different kind from the Episcopal Tradition, yet in its first 
origin it is equally Apostolical, and, viewed as a ,vhole, 
equally claims our zealous maintenance. "Keep tbat which 
is committed to thy charge," is St. Paul's injunction to 
Timothy, and for this reason, because from its vastness and 


4 E. g. The Catholic interpretation of certain portions of Sc
ipture, as 
Rom. vii., comes close upon the highest kind of Tradition; on the other hand, 
the Tradition of facts is very uncertain, often apocryphal, as that St. Ignatius 
was the child whom our Lord took in His arms and blessed, which, however, 
even if untrue, indirectly confirms certain truths, viz. that St. Ignatius was 
closel
' connected with the Apostles, &c. 
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indefiniteness it is especially exposed to corruption, if the 
Ohurch fails in vigilance. This is that body of teaching 
,vhich is offered to all Ohristians even at the present day, 
though in various forms and measures of truth, in different 
parts of Ohristendom, partly being a comment, partly an 
addition upon the articles of the Oreed. 


12. 
Now what has been said has sufficed to show, how it 
may easily happen that this Prophetical Tradition has 
been corrupted in its details, in spite of its general 
accuracy and its agreement with Episcopal; and if so, 
there 'v ill be lessßr points of doctrine as well as greater 
points, whatever be their nUJnber ancllimit, from which a 
person m:lY possibly dissent, as doubting their Apostolical 
origin, without incurring any anathema or public censure. 
And this is supposed on the Anglo-Oatholic theory actually 
to be the case; that, though the Prophetical Tradition 
comes from God, and ought to have been religiously pre- 
served, and was so in great measure and for a long titne, 
yet that no such especial nleans ,vere taken for its preser- 
vation as those ,vhich have secured to us the Oreed,--that 
it was rather ,vhat St. Paul calls" the mind of the Spirit," 
the thought and principle which breathed in the Ohurch, 
her accustomed and unconscious Jllode of viewing things, 
and the body of her received notions, than any definite 
and systematic collection of dogmas elaborated by the 
intellert. l>artially, indeed, it was fixed and perpetuated 
in the shape of formal articles or doctrines, as the rise of 
errors or other cau
es gave occasion; and it is preserved 
to a conRiderable extent in the ,vritings of the Fathers. 
For a time the whole Ohurch agreed together in giving 
one and the same account of this Tradition; but in course 
of years, love ,vaxing cold and !Schisms abounding, her 
various branches developed portions of it for theInselves, out 
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of the existing mass, and, according to the accidental in- 
fluences which prevailed at the time, did the work well or 
ill, rudely or accurately. It follows, that these developed 
and fixed doctrines are entitled to very different degrees 
of credit, though always to attention. Those which are 
recognized by the Church at an early date, are of more 
authority than such as are determined at a later; those 
which have the joint assent of many independent Churches, 
than those \vhich are the result of some preponderating 
influence; those that are sanctioned dispassionately, than 
those \vhich are sett]ed in fear, anger, or jealousy. Accord- 
ingly, some Councils speak far more authoritatively than 
others, though all ,,'hich appeal to Tradition may be pre- 
sumed to have some element of truth in them. And this 
vie\v, I would take even of t.he decrees of Trent. They 
claim indeed to be ..
 postolic; and I would grant so much, 
that they are the ruins and perversions of Primitive Tra- 
dition. 


13. 


'Vhat has been here maintained, that there are matters 
of doctrine, true yet not necessary, is sanctioned by the 
Fathers; as the follo\ving authorities suffice to show. 
The first instance I shall take occurred under extraordi- 
nary circumstances; yet that does not n1ake it less appo- 
site. It is Athanasius's conduct to\vards the Semi-Arians. 
Even the article of the Homoüsion, \vhich, in consequence 
of its wide acceptance in former centuries, the Nicene 
Fathers admitted into the Catholic Creed, they did not 
impose on those who had been admitted into the Church 
before their decree was made. It \vas exacted, indeed, at 
once of the Clergy, as being teachers, but not of the laity. 
On the other hand, anathemas were levelled against those 
who openly professed any other doctrine. Here then we 
have three classes of persons brought before us; the 
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ministers of the Church bound to teach after her rule, con- 
tumacious opposers excommunicated, and the mass of 
Christians left as they were before, neither pledged as if 
teachers, nor expelled as if heretics. s "'Vhat has been 
said," says Athanasius in one place, "is sufficient for the 
refutation of those who altogether reject the Council. 
But as for those who receive its whole Creed except the word 
Homoüsion, but doubt about it, we must not regard them 
as enemies 
 for our opposition to them is not as if we 
thought them Arians and impugners of the Fathers, but 
we converse with them as brothers with brothers, who 
hold the same sense as ,ve do, only hesitate about the 
word." 
To the same purpose are the following passages from 
Vincentius of Lerins. "It is necessary," he says, "that 
the heavenly sense of Scripture be eXplained according to 
this one rule, the Church's understanding of it, principally 
in those questions only on \,rhich the foundations of the 
whole Catholic doctrine rest." Again, he says, "The 
ancient consent of the Holy Fathers is to be diligently 
ascertained and follo,ved, not in all tlle lesser questions of 
the Divine La\y, but only or at least principally as regards 
the Rule of Faith." And again, in the following passage, 
he tacitly allows the right of Private Judgment in lesser 
matters; tbat is, the necessity and duty of judging on our 
own responsibility piously and cautiously, provided uur con- 
clusions be not pertinaciously urged, for then our Judg- 
ment is no longer private in any unexceptionable sense of 
the word. "'Vhatever opinion has been held beyond or 


5 [This is 110t quite in point. It was not a difficulty of doctrine at Nicæ3, 
but of a word; the doctrine was both true and necessary, and' the mass of 
Christians were so zealous for it as not to need to be pledged. 'rhe word 
was refused, not by the mass of Christians, but by two parties of ecclesiastics, 
the one political, the other (of WllOlll Athanasius is writing) pious but 
subtle-minded and perverse.] 
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against the whole Church, ho\vever holy and learned be 
the author of it, let it be separated from common, public, 
and general opinions which have authority, and included 
am ong peculiar, secret, and private surmises." 6 


14. 
3. That there are greater truths, then, and lesser truths, 
points which it is necessary, and poi.nts which it is pious 
to believe, Tradition ]
piscopal and Tradition Prophetical, 
the Creed and the Decrees of Councils, seems undeniable. 
But here another object obviously calls for consideration; 
viz., how the line is to be drawn between them. It has 
been above confessed that the doctrine of the Creed runs 
into the general Prophetical Tradition; how much, then, 
or how little doctrine is contained in the Creed? what 
extent and exactness of meaning must be admitted in its 
Articles by those who profess it? what in fact, after all, 
is that Faith which is required of the candidates for Bap- 
tism, since it is not to be an acceptance of the mere letter 
of the Creed, but of a real and living doctrine? For 
instance, is tbe doctrine of original sin to be accounted 
part of the Creed? or of justification b
r faith? or of 
election? or of the Sacraments? If so, is there any limit 
to that faith which the Creed represents P 
I answer, there is no precise limit; nor is it necessary 
there should be. Let this maxim be laid down concerning 
all tbat the Church Catholic holds, to the full extent of her 
Prophetical Tradition, viz. that her members must either 
believe or silen t1 y acquiesce in the whole of it. Thoug h 
the meaning of tbe Creed be extended ever so far, it cannot 
go beyond our duty of obedience, if not of active faith; 
and if the line between the Creed and the general doctrine 
of the Church cannot be drawn, neither can it be drawn 
between the lively apprehension and the submission of 
6 Athan. de S,n. 41. Vincent. Commonit. 39, 41. 
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her members in respect to both the one and the other. 
"Vhether it be apprehension or submission, it is faith in 
one or other shape, nor in fact can individuals themselves 
ever distinguish what they spiritually perceive from what 
they merely accept upon authority. It is the duty of every 
one either to believe and love ,vhat he hears, or to wish to 
do so, or at least, not to oppose, but to be silent. 
This distinction between openly opposing and passively 
submitting to the Tradition of the Church Catholic, is 
recognized by Vincentius in the last of the foregoing 
extracts; and rests upon grounds which have come under 
notice in former Lectures, and w hich easily recommend 
themsel yes to the mind. 


15. 


Take the case of the Ethiopian Eunuch, whom Philip 
baptized. .Philip did not oblige him to contemplate, 
accept, and profess, the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
yet surely the Eunuch ,vas not at liberty to oppose it. He 
did not, could not teach him at once everything that was 
to be learned; yet was he at liberty, "hen once a Christian, 
to sift, criticize, and prove for himself Philip's teaching 
before he accepted it? Whether or not this case is pre- 
cisely parallel to that under consideration, it shows all 
that I bring it to sho\v, tbat there is a medium conceivable 
between confessing all truth from the first, and having a 
right of opposing it froIll the first. Such opposition, or 
again, even a resolute disbelief without open opposition, 
would be tbe token of an arrogant mind, as certainly as 
,vilful acts of ilupurity argue a carnal mind; and as a 
fornicator or adultel'cr ,,"ould be an unfit subject for 
Church communion, so would a disturber or scorner of the 
Church's Tradition. He is eÀcluded on a Dloral offence; 
not only because he believes amiss, but because he acts 
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presumptuously. The Church Catholic IS more likely to 
be right than he. 
Such is the moral state, and such the punishment, of 
those who presumptuously resist the Church; but it does 
not follow because a man dOf\s not oppoRe a certain article 
that therefore he firmly holds it. There is surely a middle 
state of mind between affirming and denying, and that in 
many forms; and in one or other of them, it is the por- 
tion, in a measure, of all of us. Ei ther we are ignorant, 
or we are undecided, or we are in doubt, or we are on 
inquiry, or we take secret exceptions in one or other part 
of that extended system which has existed more or 
less all over the Church, and which I have called the 
Prophetical Tradition. Unless the Church 'were thus in- 
dulgent to her children, she could not be called Catholic. 
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The Primitive Ohurch recollected that she was instituted 
for the sake of the poor and ignorant. "To the poor the 
Gospel is preached." She was simple and precise in her 
fundamentals to include all classes, to suggest heads of 
belief, to assist the memory, to save the mind from per- 
plexity. 7 However, while thus considerate, sbe has not 
forgotten her high office, as the appointed teacher of her 
children. She is "the pillar and ground of the truth;" 
of all truth, Christian Truth in all its developments, in 
the interpretation of Scripture, in the exposition of doc- 
trine, in the due appointment of ordinances, in the par- 
ticular application and adjustment of the moral law. She 
is called a superstructure, as being built upon the great 
rudiments of the Gospel Doctrine; a pillar and ground, as 
being the expounder of it. And, in consequence, such 
being her office towards her children, they are bound, if 
they would remain her children, as far as their minds 
7 August. Serm. 213, init. 
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attain to her doctrine, to take it on the ground of her 
Catholicity. 
I say, "as far as their minds attain to it," for few of 
us indeed have the opportunity of acquainting ourselves 
with the whole system of truth which is preserved in the 
Church. Every word of Revelation has a deep meaning. 
It is the outward form of a heavenly truth, and in this 
sense a mystery or Sacrament. ",Ve may read it, confess 
it; but there is something in it which we cannot fathom, 
which we only, more or less, as the case may be, not perfectly, 
enter into. Accordingly, when a candidate for Baptism 
repeats the Articles of the Creed, he is confessing some- 
thing incomprehensible in its depth, and indefinite in its 
extent. S He cannot know at the time what he is binding 
on himself, whither he is letting himself be carried. It is 
the temper of reverent faith to feel this; to feel that in 
coming to the Church, it stands before God's representa- 
tive, and that, as in her Ordinances, so in her Creed, there 
is a something supernatural and beyond us. Another 
property of faith is the wish to conceive rightly of sacred 
doctrine, as far as it can conceive at all; and, further, to 
look towards the Church for guidance how to conceive of 
it. This is faith, viz., submission of the reason and will 
towards God, ,vistful and loving nleditation upon His mes- 
sage, childlike reliance on the guide which is ordained 
by llim to be the interpreter of it. The Church Catholic 
is our mother; if we attend to this figure, ,ve shall have 
little practical difficulty in the matter before us. .A. child 
comes to its mother for instruction; she gives it. She 
does not aSSUlue infallibility, nor is she infallible; yet it 
,vould argue a very unpleasant ternper in the child to 
doubt her word, to require proof of it before acting on it, 


8 "Considcra quoù voccris fiùclis, non rational is. Denique accepto 
baptismo hoc ùicimus, Fiùclis factus sum, credo quod nescÎo." Augustin. 
Serm. de '!'empore. 189. 1. de Trin. apud J3ellarm. 
VOL. I. S 
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to go needlessly to other sources of information. g Some- 
times, perhaps, she mistakes in lesser matters, and is set 
right by her child; yet this neither diminishes her pre- 
rogative of teaching, nor his privilege of receiving duti- 
fully. Now this is what the Church does towards her 
children, according to the primitive design. She puts 
before them, first of all, as the elements of her teaching, 
nothing but the original Creed; her teaching will follow 
in due time, but as a privilege to children necessarily 
ignorant, as a privilege which will be welcomed by them, 
and accepted joyfully, or they would be wanting in that 
temper of faith which the very coming for Baptism pre- 
supposes. 


17. 
Thus, then, I would meet the difficulty of drawing the 
line between essentials and non-essentials. The Church 
asks for a dutiful and simple-hearted acceptance of her 
message growing into faith, and that variously, according 
to the circumstances of individuals. And, if this be the 
principle on which the Catholic Church anciently acted, 
we see how well it was adapted to try the humility of her 
children, without imposing any yoke upon them, after the 
manner of Rome, or repressing the elastic or creative force 
of their minds. She makes her way by love, she does not 
force a way by violence. All she asks is their confidence, 
which will practically preserve them from all difference 
from her, except in minor matters. Thus, in the case of 
particular minds, she allows for a defect in the evidence 
they have received of her full doctrine, or in the impression 
of this or that part of her Creed. She is gentle, holds 
back, watches her time, and is persuasive according to the 


t [But supposing thnt afler she has given her answer, the child has real 
reason to come to a conclusion of his OWll, what is to hinder him, since she 
is not infallible P Yet she may be right after all in the particular case,] 
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opportunity. She secures to herself the power of accom- 
modating' her communications to the circumstances, ranks, 
and ages of her children; of consulting for their ignorance, 
or even waywardness; of keeping silence when it would 
be inexpedient or unkind to urge truth in its fulness, or 
where men are unworthy of it; of letting the reason range 
freely, and then bringing it round. She exacts the great 
rudiments of the Gospel from all, she requires teachable- 
ness, she is severe with scepticism, but she is tender 
and considerate amid her zeal and loyalty towards God. 
She does not" strive nor cry," nor" quench the smoking 
flax;" but retires into the sanctuary, diRpensin g her mes- 
sage, not lavishly, or by necessity, but on those who care 
to follow her. She has that confidence in the truth of her 
doctrine and in the sovereignty of truth, that she can be 
long-suffering' towards error; that faith in her spiritual 
powers, that she is slow to display them. She can ,vithin 
bounds bear with the froward or the obstinate, knowing her 
gift both in the ,vord and in the sacraments, when the 
time comes for using it. She has too generous a temper 
to rule by engagements, but, like an absolute monarch, is 
familiar with her children without jealousy, because God 
is with her. But supposing they are hopelessly contuma- 
cious, resist her ,yord, oppose and preach against her, she 
has no desire, nay, no warrant to retain them, and suf- 
fers or compels them to depart, lest the rest should be 
injured. Yet after all, even \vhen she strips them of her 
glorious privileges, she does not thereby absolutely pro- 
nounce on their spiritual state in God's sight, or their 
future destiny. She is as little concerned with such ques- 
tions as with the state of heathens. 1 She surrenders them 
to that l\Iaster "to whom they stand or fall ;" doing her 
part, and leaving the rest to Him. 


1 [Nor is the Catholic Church, though she be infallible in her statements of 
doctrine. This whole paragraph is in the main'true of her.] 
S 2 
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18. 
4. It is time to bring this Lecture to an end, but one 
objection, and not the least important, remains, which 
shall be treated with as much brevity as the nature of it 
adrnits. It will be said that, even if the above theory of 
Fundamentals is consistent, yet, after all, it is but a theory; 
a mere shadowy, baseless, ingenious theory, since the divi- 
sion of the East and "\Vest, and still more so since the 
great schism of the North and South. " You speak," it 
lllay be urged against me, " of the Church Catholic, of the 
Church's teaching, and of obedience to the Church. 'Vhat 
is meant by the Church Catholic at this day? where is 
she? what are her local instruments and organs? how 
does she speak ? when and where does she teach, forbid, 
command, censure? how can she be said to utter one and 
the same doctrine everywhere, when we are a't war with all 
the rest of Christendom, and not at peace at home? In 
the Primitive Church there was no difficulty, and no mis- 
taking; then all Christians everywhere spoke one and the 
same doctrine, and if any novelty arose, it was at once 
denounced and stifled. The case indeed, is the same now 
with the Roman Church; but for Anglo-Catholics so to 
speak, is to use words without meaning, to dream of a state 
of things Ion g past a way from this Protestan t land. The 
Church is now but a l11ere abstract ,vord; it stands for a 
generalized idea, it is not "the name of anyone thing really 
existing; which if it ever was, yet ceased to be, when Chris- 
tians divided from each other, centuries upon centuries ago. 
Rome and Greece, at enmity with each other, both refuse 
communion to England, and anathematize her faith. 
Again, in the English Church by itself luay be found dif- 
ferences as great as those which separate it from Greece 
or Rome;-Calvinism and Arminianism, Latitudinarianism 
and Orthodoxy, all these sometimes simply such, and 
sometimes compounded together into nunlberless varieties 
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of doctrine and school; and these, not merely each up- 
holding itself as true, but, with few exceptions, denouncing 
all the rest as perilous, if not fatal errors. Such is its 
state even among its appointed ministers and teachers. 
vVhere, then, in the English Church is that one eternal 
voice of Truth, that one witness issuing from the Apostles' 
times, and conversant ,vith all doctrine, the expounder of 
the Creed, the interpreter of Scripture, and the instructer 
of the people of God? " 


19. 


'Vhatever truth there is in these remarks, still I cannot 
allo,v that ,vhat I have been above drawing out is there- 
fore a mere tale of other times, when addressed to those 
,vho are really bent on serving God as ,veIl as they can, and 
who consult what is most likely to please Him. The very 
difficulty of applying it, will be a test whether we earn- 
estly desire to do His will or not. Those 'v ho do not, 
,vill gladly seize the excuse that Iris will is difficult to 
find. Common experience of life shows us clearly enough 
ho,v men evade what they do not like. They find reasons 
for pleasing themselves, good unanswerable reasons, but 
,vhich after all do not deceive us for an instant as to the 
real motives which influence them. Th.e two things are 
quite distinct and quite compatible, neither interfering 
,vith the other nor arguing its absence, the motive for an 
act and. the excuse for it. The excuse ,vhich is urged to 
defend it, does not obscure in any degree our view of the 
motive ,vhich it argues. 1Ve know quite well that if their 
heart had been in the business, they would have found at 
least an approxinlation and made an attempt towards that 
which they have passed over; as is even plain from the 
proverb, "Where there is a 'v ill, there is a ,vay." No,v, 
've have no reason to suppose, that God will accept in our 
conduct to,vards IIim excuses ,vhich ""'e :see through \vheu 
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offered to ourselves; and, if so, the difficulty of obedience 
may be a trial of our motives, not a subject for argument. 
The servant w"ho hid his talent and made excuses, did not 
find his account in making them. 
It being kept in view, then, what kind of obedience 
God requires of us, viz. such as we can pay, not the alter- 
native of the highest conceivable obedience, or none at all, 
of the very letter, or not of the spirit, let us see, whether 
even amid our present confusions there be any such in- 
superable obstacle in obeying the Church, as is pretended. 
N ow, in spite of differences within or without, our own 
branch may surely be considered as to us the voice of her 
who has been in the world ever one and the same since 
Christ came. Surely, she comes up to the theory; she 
professes to be the Catholic Church, and to transmit that 
one ancient Catholic Faith, and she does transmit it simply 
and intelligibly. Not the most unlettered of her members 
can miss her meaning. She speaks in her formularies 
and services. The Daily Prayer, the Occasional Offices, 
the Order of the Sacraments, the Ordination Services, pre- 
sent one and the same stro
g, plain, edifying language to 
rich and poor.. learned and unlearned; and that, not as the 
invention of this Reformer or that, but as the witness of 
all Saints from the beginning. The very titles of the 
Prayers and Creeds show this; such as, cc the Apostles' " 
and cc the Nicene Creed," " the Creed of St. Athanasius," 
"the Catholic Faith," "the Catholic Religion," a "Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom," and the like. It is undeniable, that 
a stranger taking up the Prayer-Book would feel it to be 
no modern production; the very Latin titles to the Psalms 
and IIymns would prove it. It claims to be Catholic; 
Lor is there anyone of any party to deny, that on the 
whole it is. There is no mistaking then in this day in Eng- 
land, ,vhere the Church Catholic is, and what her teaching. 
To follow her is to follow the Prayer-Book, instead of fol- 
lowing preachers, who are but individuals. Its words are 
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not the accidental out-pouring of this or that age or 
country, but the joint and accordant testimony of that in- 
numerable company of Saints, whom we are bound to 
follow. They are the accents of the Church Catholic and 
Apostolic as she manifests herself in England. Surely, if,ve 
did but pr.oceed on the great principle above described, of 
acting tou'a'rds duties which we cannot fulfil exactly, did 
we take what is given us, and use it not grudgingly, nor 
of necessity, but with a cheerful obedience, did 'we receive 
the Creed as our Gospel, embrace and act upon the doctrine 
of our Services, and, if anywhere we differed, differ in 
silence, we should of ourselves without effort revive all 
those visible tokens of the Church's sovereignty, the want 
of which is our present excuse for disobedience. Surely, 
"the kingdom of God is within us;" we have but to 
recognize the Church in faith, and it rises before our eyes. 


20. 
N or is there anything in the profession of the sects around 
us to disturb us. They contradict each otber,or rather them- 
selves. They pretend to no Antiquity, they do not claim a 
Tradition, they have no stability, no consistency; they as 
little interfere, or profess to interfere, with our doctrine and 
our pretensions at all, as the schools of philosophy and science. 
They have taken a different line and occupy a different pro- 
vince. They gain their opinions from a distinct source. As 
,vell might it be said that diviners interfere with prophecJ', 
as those who out of their o,,'n judgment conjecture the 
doctrine of Christ, ,vith its traditionary deli very through 
JIis appointed ste\vards. 
The only real difficulty in our path in the question now 
under revie,v, arises from the pretensions of the Roman 
Catholics ,vho are among us. They profess to be the 
Church and to teach the Catholic Faith as '\\ ell as we, yet 
differ ll1aterially fr01u us. \Vhich then are our people to 
believe? but even here there is no such difficulty in our 
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path as opponents would be glad to create. Assuming, as 
our present argument leads us to do, that Romanists and 
we are both branches of the one Catholic Church, I say the 
difference of doctrine between them and us is no prac- 
tical difficulty in finding what is Apostolical, no drawback 
upon our people's certainty and comfort in the Anglo- 
Catholic communion. Indeed, the two rival systems, 
Roman and English, agreeing amid their differences in 
those points which they each hold to be the highest truths, 
and which sectaries more or less undervalue, afford a 
remarkable attestation to the Apostolical origin of both. 
Both profess the Apostles' Creed. Both use substantially 
the same Common Prayer, ours indeed being actually but 
a selection from theirs. It is nothing to the purpose in this 
point of view, what and how great the errors of Romanism 
are in practice. 'Ve kno,v they are very serious; but I am 
speaking of its professions, with which alone at this instant 
I am concerned. And the doctrines of Three Persons in 
One indivisible Divine Nature; of the union of two 
Natures, Divine and Human, in the One Person of Christ; 
of the iUlputation of Adam's sin to his descendants; of the 
death of Christ to reconcile God the Father to us sinners; 
of the application of His merits through external rites; of 
the singular efficacy and mysteriousness of Sacraments; of 
the Apostolical ministry; of unity ; of the necessity of good 
works; these and other doctrines are maintained, and main- 
tained as the chief doctrines of the Gospel, both by us and 
by them. And our very differences in other matters, and 
our hostility towards each other increase, I say, the force 
of our unanimity 'where it exists. 
On the other hand, the very fact of those differences 
thro,vs a corresponding uncertainty over those points 
which Rome maintains by herself, 2 such as the existence 


2 [Do, in like manner, the tbeological differences between Bp. Bull and 
Socinus, add weight to their evidence for the Divine Unity, in which they 
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of Purgatory, the supremacy of the Roman see, and the 
Infallibili ty of the Church. 


21. 
If, in answer to this statement, it be urged that the 
peculiar claim set up by Rome to be the true Church to 
the exclusion of ourselves, is so serious as to perplex tbe 
inquirer, and almost to lead him to join himself to her 
communion as the safest course, \vhatever be the identity 
of doctrine between the two systems on greater points, let 
it be considered whether on the other hand there be not 
some peculiarities hanging about her, which are sufficient 
from the same prudential motives to keep us at a distance 
from her. Our Lord said of false prophets, "By their 
fruits shall ye know them ;" and, ho\vever the -mind may 
be entangled theoretically, yet surely it will be struck with 
certain marks in Rome which seem intended to convey to 
the simple and honest inquirer a solemn warning to keep 
clear of her, \vhile she carries them about her. Such are 
her denying the cup to the laity, her idolatrous worship of 
the nlessed Virgin, her Image-worship, her recklessness 
in anathematizing, and her scliismatical and overbearing 
spirit. Surely \ve have more reason for thinking that her 
doctrines concerning Images and the Saints are false, than 
that her decision that they are Âpostolical is true. I con- 
ceive, then, on the whole, that while Rome confirms by her 
accordant witness our own teaching in all greater things, 
she does not tend by her novelties, and violence, and threats, 
to disturb the practical certainty of Catholic doctrine, or 
to seduce from us any sober and conscientious inquirer. 
And here I end, at last, my remarks on Fundamentals, 
in which J have been unavoidably led, partly to repeat, partly 
to take for granted, some portions of the preceding Lectures. 


agree, but throw doubt upon the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, about which 
they diner?) 
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ON SCRIPTURE AS THE RECORD OF FAITH. 


IT will perhaps be questioned, whether the foregoing view 
of Catholic Tradition and the Fundamentals of the Church, 
is consistent with the supremacy of Holy Scripture in 
questions of faith. That it is not consistent with present 
popular notions on the subject I am quite a ware; but it 
may be that those notions are wrong, and that the fore- 
going view, which is taken from our great divines, is right. 
If it could be proved contrary to anything they have 
elsewhere maintained, this ,vould be to accuse them of 
inconsistency; which I leave to our enemies to do. How- 
ever, I will not content myself with a mere appeal to 
authority, but will argue the question on grounds of 
reason. In this, then, and the two following Lectures, I 
propose to discuss the question of what is sometimes called 
" the Rule of Faith;" and to sho,v, that nothing that has 
gone before is inconsistent with the reverence, thankful- 
ness, and submission with ,vhich we should receive 
Scri pture. 


2. 


The sixth Article speaks as follows: "Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation, so that 
. whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
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should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation." 
N o,v, this statement is very plain and clear except in 
one point, vi
. who is to be the judge what is and what 
is not contained in Scripture. Our Church is silent on 
this point,-very emphatically so. This is 'worth ob- 
serving; in truth, she does not admit, strictly speaking, 
of any judge at all, in the sense in which Roman 
Catholics and Protestants contend for one; and in this 
point, as in others, holds a middle course between 
extreme theories. The Roman Church, as we all know', 
maintains the existence of a Judge of controversies, nay, 
and an infallible one, that is, the Church Catholic 
herself. It considers, that the Pope, in General Council, 
can infallibly decide on the meaning of Scripture, as 
,veIl as infallibly discrÍ1ninate between Apostolic and 
spurious Traditions. Again, the multitude of Protestants 
also maintain the existence of a judge of Scripture 
doctrine, but not one and t.be sanle to all, but a 
different one to each individual. They consider every 
lllan his own judge; tbey hold that every man mayor 
must read Scripture for himself and judge about its mean- 
ing anù Iuake up his mind for himself; nay, is, as regards 
hiJllself, and practical1y, an infallible judge of its 
meaning ;-infallible, certainly, for were the ,,,,hole new 
creation against him, Bishops, Doctors, 
Iartyrs, Saints, 
the IToly Church Universal, the very companions of the 
Apostles, the unanitnous suffrage of the nlost distinct times 
and places, and the most gifted and holiest Inen, yet 
according to the popular doctrine, though he was aware of 
this, he ought ultiJnately to rest in his own interpretations 
of Scripture, tiIlll to follow his Private J udglnont, however 
sorry he lnight be to differ from such authorities. 
Thus both the l>rotostant anù the l
onlan Catholic hold 
the existence of an authoritative judge of the sense of 
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Scripture, each makes itself judge in its own cause, and 
places the ultimate appeal in its own decision; whereas 
our Article preserves a significant silence on the subject; 
which agrees with the mode of treating it adopted in other 
passages of our formularies. For, in truth, we neither 
hold that the Catholic Church is an infallible judge of 
Scripture, nor that each individual may judge for himself; 
but that the Church has authority, and that individuals 
have liberty to judge for themselves outside the range of that 
authority. This is no matter of words, but a very clear 
and practically important distinction, as will soon appear. 


3. 


The Church is not a judge of the sense of Scripture in 
the common sense of the word, but a witness. If, indeed 
the word judge be taken to mean what it means in the 
Courts of Law, one vested with authority to declare the 
received appointments and usages of the realm, and with 
power to enforce them, then the Church is a j udge,-but 
not of Scripture, but of Tradition. 1 On the contrary, both 
Protestant sectaries and Catholics of Rome consider their 
supposed judge to be a judge not merely of past facts, of 
precedents, custom, belief, and the like, but to have a 
direct power over Scripture, to contemplate questions of 
what is true and false in opinion, to have a special gift by 
divine illumination, a gift guaranteed by promise, of 
discerning the Scripture sense without perceptible human 
Media, toact under a guidance, and as if inspired, even though 
not really SO.2 'Vhether any such gift was once destined 


1 [Is it not as difficult, and just as much and as little of a usurpation, to 
judge of wbat Traùition says, as of what Scripture says?] 
2 Accordingly in both parties there is a t
ndency to deny that Scripture 
has one definite unalterable meaning; vid. above, the quotation from Cardinal 
Cusa, Lecture ii., p. 97, on the one hanù, and the Latitudinarian doctrine 
on the other. 
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for mankind or not, it avails not to inquire; we consider 
it is not given in fact, and both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants bold that it is given. 'Ve, on the other hand, 
consider the Church as a witness, a keeper and witness of 
Catholic Tradition, and in this sense invested with 
authority
 just as in political matters, an ambassador, 
possessed of instructions from bis government, ,vouid speak 
with authority. Bu!, except in such sense as attaches to 
an ambassador, the Church, in our view of her office, is not 
a judge. 
She bears witness to a fact, that such and such a 
doctrine, or such a sense of Scripture, has ever been 
received and came from the Apostles; the proof of which 
lies in evidence of a plain and public nature, first in her 
own unanimity throughout her various branches, next in 
tbe writings of the Ancient Fathers; and she acts upon 
this evidence as the executive does in civil matters, and is 
responsible for it; but she does not undertake of herself to 
determine the sense of Scripture, she has no imnlediate 
power over it, she but alleges and subnlits to that doctrine 
,vhich is ancient and Catholic. The Protestant, indeed, 
and the Romanist may also use Antiquity; but it is as a 
mere material by which the supreme judge, the spiritual 
mind, whether collective or individual, forms its de- 
cisions,-as pleadings in its court, itself being above them, 
and having an inherent fight of disposing of them. 'Ve, 
on the contrary, consider Antiquity and Catholicity to be 
the real guides, and the Church their organ. 3 l.'or in- 
stance, in the 20th 
\..rticle, a distinction is made between 


3 [How can history, that is., words and deed
 which are de,ld and gone, act 
a
 an cffcctuallivinó deciùer of quarrels between living men? '1'0 applJ 
past principles, ùoctrines, laws, precedents to present cases requires an 
applier, that is, a living anù present mind; amI if neither thc body is to 
decidc nor the individual member of it, who is thm'c to decide when 
question
 arise, as they will to thc enù of time ?] 
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rites and doctrines, and it is affirmed the Church ltall 
power over the one, but not over the other; "the Church 
hath pmcer to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith." Again, in the Canon of 1571, the 
rule of deciding these controversies is given: "Preachers 
shall be careful not to preach aught to be religiously 
held and believed by the people, except what is agreeable 
to the doctrine of the Old or New Testament, and 
collected ,frorn that very doctrine by the Catholic Faí1ze1's and 
ancient Bishops." 4 
The Act of Queen Elizabeth, though proceeding from 
the laity and since repealed, expresses the opinion of the 
age which imposed the Articles, and it speaks to the same 
purport as this Canon. It determines that" such matter 
and cause" only shall be adjudged to be heresy, as 
heretofore has been adjudged to be so, "by authority of 
the Canonical Scriptures, or by 80me of the first four 
General Councils, or by any otller General Council wherein 
the same ,vas declared heresy by the express and plain 
words of the said Canonical Scriptures." 
The present Church, then, in our view of her office, is 
not so much a judge of Scripture as a witness of Catholic 
Truth delivered to her in the first ages, whether by 
Councils, or by Fathers, or in whatever other way. 


4. 
And if she does not claim for herself any gift of inter- 


4 [It must not be forgotten that the Council of Trent too forbids any inter- 
pretation of Scripture which runs counter to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers. But in order to determine what the Fathers say, and in wbat 
they agree, the Church's witness involves a judgment. Judges in our 
Courts of law are primarily witnesses to the law, written and unwritten, but 
still they are called judges of the law, and are truly such. And who can 
deny that a Jury judges of facts? The facts of Antiquity are not too clear 
to dispense with the exercise of a judgment upon them. The view in the 
text is a theory which will not stand.] 
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pretation, in the high points in question, llluch less does 
she allow individuals to pretend to it. Explicit as our 
Articles are in asserting that the doctrines of faith are 
contained and must be pointed out in Scripture, yet 
they give no hint that private persons may presume to 
search 'Scripture, independently of external help ,vhen 
they can obtain it, and to determine for themselves what 
is saving. The Church has a prior claim to do so, but 
even the Church asserts it not, but hands over the office to 
Catholic Antiquity.ó 'Vhat our Articles say of Holy 
Scripture as the document of proof, has exclusive 
reference to the mode of teaching. It is not said that 
individuals are to infer the faith, but that the Church 
is to prove it from Scripture; not that individuals are to 
learn it for themselves, but that they are to be taught it. 
The Church is bound over to test and verify her doctrine by 
Scripture throughout her course of instruction. She must 
take care to sho,v her children that she keeps Scripture in 
mind, and is ruling, guiding, steadying herself by it. . In 
Sermons and Lectures, in catechizings and controversy, 
she must ever appeal to Scripture, draw her arguments 
from Scripture, explore and develope Scripture, imitate 
Scripture, build up her form of doctrine on Scripture 
rudiments; and though individuals have no warrant to set 
themselves against her particular use of Scripture, yet her 
obligation to use it is surely a great practical limitation of 
her power. The sole question, I say, in the Articles is 
how tlw Church, is to teach. Thus, in the sixth it is said, 
that nothing but what is contained in Scripture, or may 
be proved by it, is to be "req'ltired of any man that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith." And the 


i [This is an assumption. The Anglican Church should thus act ac- 
c6rding to its theory, but docs not in fact, because Antiquity cannot fulfil 
the office thus gratuitously put upon it. Is Article 35 in Antiquity without 
all interpreter ?] 
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20th still ll10re clearly: "It is not lawful,for fIle Ohurch 
to ordain anything that is contrary to God's word 
written, neither may it so expound one place of Scrip- 
ture that it be repugnant to another. 'Vherefore, 
although the Ohurch be a witness and a keeper of Holy 
Writ, yet as it ought not to decree anything against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not to e1?force any- 
thing to be believed for necessity of salvation." It 
does not say what individuals may do, but wbat the 
Church may not do. In like manner, the Canon of 1571 
is concerning the duty of preachers; the question whether 
individuals may exercise a right of Private Judgment on 
the text of Scripture in matters of faith is not even con- 
templated. 


5. 
Such then are the respective places to be assigned to 
the Church of this day and to her members in regard to 
the interpretation of Scripture. Neither individual, nor 
Bishop, nor Convocation, nor Council, may venture to 
decline the Oatholic interpretation of its sacred mysteries. 
1Ve have as little warrant for rejecting Ancient Consent 
as for rejecting Scripture itself;6 our Private Judgment 
is as much and as little infringed by the yoke of the 
Catholic sense as by the yoke of Scripture itself. Scrip- 
ture is an infringement on our Private Judgment. It 
demands our assent; it threatens us if ,ve refuse it; and 
to,vards it, too, we may exercise what "\ve presumptuously 
call the right of judging for ourselves. 1Ve may reject 
Scripture as we reject Antiquity, and ,ve may take the 
consequences of what in the next world ,viII be seen to be 
either unavoidable ignorance or self-will. It will be 


6 [And as little bope of finding it in the greater num ber of questions which 
ari::-;e. Thus the subject of Justification, Luther's cardinal article, bad not 
come before the Ancient Church, and both parties could plausibly appeal to 
the Fathers for dicta in their own favour in logical controversy.) 
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observed, tbat I am speaking all along of necessary doctrine, 
or- the Faith once delivered; for in matters of inferior 
moment, both the Church and the individual have room 
to exercise their o\vn po,,'ers; the individual to judge for 
himself, and the Church to give her judgment, "as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful;" 
and that for this simple reason, either that Scripture or 
Tradition is obscure, indeterminate, or silent. But such a 
necessity is not a privilege, but the absence of a privilege, 
and such an exercise of judgment is not a boast but a 
}'esponsibility on either side. How the Church and the 
individual adjust their respective judgments, has been con- 
sidered in the last Lecture; and is a mere case of relative 
duties, as that between a master and scholar, or parent 
and child. 


6. 
'Ve have now cleared the way to another important 
principle of the ...\nglo-Catholic system, in which with equal 
discrimination it takes middle ground between Roman 
teaching and mere Protestantism. Our Church adheres 
to a double Rule,7 Scripture and Catholic Tradition, and 
considers that in all matters necessary to salvation both 
safeguards are vouchsafed to us, and both the Church's 
judgment and private judgment superseded; whereas tbe 
Romanist considers that points of faith may rest on 
Tradition without Scripture, and the mere Protestant tbat 
they may be drawn from Scripture ,vithout the witness of 
Tradition. That she requires Scripture sanction is plain 


7 "'Vith them," the Romanists, "both Scripture and Fathers are, as to 
the sense, under the correction and control of the present Church; with 
us the present Church says nothing, but under the direction of Scripture 
and Antiquity taken together, one as the rule, the other as the pattern or 
interpreter. Among them, the present Church speaks by Scripture and 
:Fathcrs; with us, Hcripture and :Fathers speak by the Church. . . . 'rwo 
witnesses are better than one, tbough one be superior."-1raterland, Eccles. 
Antiq. 8, 9. 
VOL. 1. T 
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from the Articles; that she requires Oatholic sanction is 
plain from the Athanasian Creed, which, in propounding 
the necessary faith of a Christian, says not a word about 
Scripture, resting it upon its being Oatholic;8 that she 
requires both is plain from the Canon quoted more than 
once, which declares nothing to be the subject of religio.us 
belief except what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Bible, 
and collected out of it by the Catholic doctOI'B. 
This being the state of the case, the phrase 'Rule of 
Faith,' ,vhich is now commonly taken to mean the Bible 
by itself, would seem, in the judgment of the English 
Church, properly to belong to the Bible and Catholic 
Tradition taken together. These two together make up a 
joint rule; 9 Scripture is interpreted by Tradition, Tradi- 
tion is verified by Scripture; Tradition gives form to the 
doctrine, Scripture gives life; Tradition teaches, Scripture 
proves. And hence both the one and the other have, 
according to the occasion, sOlnetimes the Catholic Creed, 
sometimes Scripture, been called by our writers the Rule 
of Faith; not as if that particular source of truth which 
was not mentioned at this or that time was thereby ex- 
cluded, but, as is implied throughout, the question lying 
not between the Creed and Scripture, but between the 
Church and the individual. Scripture, when illuminated 
by the "Catholic Religion," or the Catholic Religion 
when fortified by Scripture, Inay either of them be called 


8 E. g. "It is necessary that he hold the Oatholic faith j" "we are 
forbidden by the Catholic religion;" "this is the Catholic faith, which, 
except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved." It is quite certain that 
Protestantism, as we experience it in this day, would have worded it, "This 
is the Scriptural faith," &c. &c. On the other hand the Articles, as was to 
be expected, speak of the Three Creeds as "proved by most certain warrants 
cif Holy Scripture." 
9 "The Scriptures and the Creed are not two different Rules of Faith, but 
one and the same Rule, dilated in Scripture, contracted in the Creed."- 
Bramhall, ,V orks, p. 402. 
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the Gospel committed to the Church, dispensed to the 
individua1. 1 
IIaving now stated as perspicuously as may be, what 
seems to be the English doctrine, I have to proceed next 
t.o the proof of that part of it which has not yet come into 
discus
ion. The grounds on which Catholic Tradition is 
authoritative have been eXplained; it follow.s to inquire 
into the reasons for considering Scripture as the document 
of proof, as our Sixth Article declares it to be. In what 
remains of this Lecture I shaH but state the different lines 
of argument which have been adopted with this view, and 
make some remarks upon them. 


7. 


Now Protestants sometimes argue, that the "r ord of 
God must nece.
sarily be ,vritten; because how else could 
we be sure of its authenticity and integrity? that the 
notion of a revelation involves its being written, else the 
very object of the revelation would be defeated. They 
have been led to take this ground in rivalry of Roman 
theologians, who have adopted the very same antecedent 
line of argument, in behalf of the Church's infallibility, as 
if the revelation would not really be such, if it left room 
for various and interminable questions concerning the 
contents of it. Chillingwortb, for instance, uses the fol- 
lowing language: "The Scripture is . . a sufficient rule 
for those to judge by who believe it to be the word of 
God, (as the Church of 
ngland and the Church of Ronle 
both do,) what they are to believe and what they are 
not to believe . . 
And my reason hereof is convincing 
and demonstrative, because nothing is necessary to be be- 
lic'ved but u'ltat is plainly 'J'e 'ealed." 2 N ow in spite of the 
great name of this 
uthor, I cannot allow that a revela- 


1 The Articles do not introduce the term
 H Rule of Faith," at all. 
2 Chillingworth, Answ. ii. 101. 
T 2 
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tion, if made, must necessarily be plain, or that faith 
requires clear knowledge; and that in consequence the 
uncertain character, supposing it, of Catholic Tradition is 
a decisive objection to its being considered a divine 
informant in religious matters. And, in making this 
avowal, I defend myself by the greater name of BilShop 
Butler .-" We are not in any sort able to judge," says that 
profound thinker, "whether it were to have been ex- 
pected, that the Revelation should bave been committed 
to writing; or left to be banded down, and consequently 
corrupted by verbal tradition, and at length sunk under 
it, if mankind so pleased, and during such time as they 
are perJnitted, in tbe degree they evidently are, to act as 
they will." 3 
Indeed it certainly does seem presumptuous for a crea- 
ture, not to say a sinner, to take upon him to say, "I will 
believe nothing, unless I am told in the clearest con- 
ceivable form." The utmost that can be safely advanced 
antecedently, is, that, part of the revelation being con- 
fessedly ,vritten, it is likely that the whole is, whatever 
weight may attach to this presumption. Facts, too, are 
inconsisten t with this line of argument; from Adam 
to Abraham there seems to have been no written revela- 
tion at all. Again it is undeniable that the Gospel has 
been before now preached, and successfully too, where the 
written word was unknown; if then the argument in dis- 
pute be correct, the people addressed ought to have dis- 
missed the preachers, refused to hear anything, because 
they could not know all, and remained in heathenism. 
Further, it is not true that a traditionary doctrine cannot 
be "plainly revealed;" for the transference of the sab- 
batical rest from the seventh day to the Lord's day, comes 
to us upon Tradition. If the maxim in question were 
sound, we should have "convincing and demonstrative 
:I Anal. part ii. c. iii. 
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reason" for disbelieving that transference. But if Tradi- 
tion may convey to us one truth, it surely 1nay convey 
others also. I say there is no antecedent llece8sity for the 
written word containing the 'whole of the Gospel, true 
though it be, that it does contain it. 


8. 
Others bave considered that Scripture bears witness to 
:its own sufficiency and perfection in matters of doctrine. 
.....1.nd to prove this, they bring forward such texts as 2 Tim. 
iii. 16, ] 7, "All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God," &c.; which speaks of the Old Testament, before the 
New was even completed, much less collected into a 
volume; and which therefore proves, if anything, that 
the Old Testament is sufficient ,vithout the New 
 or else 
that every Scripture, eyery separate book, is a Canon. 
Again, it might plausibly be argued, if such strong terms 
are used of the Old, and yet the New is not excluded froID 
the Canon, but rather is the most important part of it, 
therefore, even had the New been so spoken of, yet doctrines 
might have remained behind for Tradition to supply. And 
so far I suppose is certain, whatever comes of it, that 
clearly as 
cripture speaks of the divine inspiration of its 
writers, yet it nowhere says that it, by it.self, contains all 
necessary doctrine. Indeed from the beginning to the end 
of the Sew Testament there is no recognition even of its 
own existence, no reflection on itself, no putting for,,'ard 
of its claims as a written document. "\" e sinlply meet 
with our 
aviour and IIis .A.postles' teaching, and their 
respective clainl of authority for their own ,vords and their 
own persons, and this for the most part historically con- 
veyed in the books of which it is COll1poscd. The last 
w'ords of the .A.pocalypse are, I suppose, the sole great ex- 
ception to this rClnark, the sole declaration in the books 
of the New Testament, of an exclusive character, and surely 
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they cannot be considered sufficient in themselves to 
establish so bold and eventful a negative, as that nothing 
is necessary doctrine but what is in it. 


9. 
Others, accordingly, argue from the analogy of the 
Jewish Law that the Christian Law also must be written. 
But why should the analogy between the Dispensations 
hold in this point? does it hold in all points in ,vhich 
Scripture omits to say that it does not hold? At least the 
Protestantism of the day would not gain by the recogni- 
tion of such a rule. Again, it might be argued that the 
Jewish Covenant was one of formal enactments, of rites 
and ceremonies, and. therefore required a written word, 
but that the Gospel is of the spirit, not of the letter; 
either then that the New Testament must be obeyed in all 
points literally, or t.hat perhaps it is not the whole of 
the revelation; and no party in the controversy consider 
themselves bound literally to cut off the right hand, and 
pluck out the right eye, to wash each other's feet, or to 
have all things in common. It might be added too, that, 
though the Gospel has definite doctrines and ritos, as well 
as the Jewish Law, yet that the Catholicity of the Tradi- 
tion, which ,vas wanting under the Law, may supply the 
office of a \vritten word. I mean to say, that the analogy 
of the Jewish Law is an insufficient ground on which to 
reject 'fradition from the Gospel Revelation, considering 
that it is a means of Truth, ample and adequate in its 
nature, and already employed by Providence in conveying 
to us the New Testament itself. 


10. 
Such are some of the most approved methods at the 
present day for proving that Scripture, and Scripture 
only, is of supreme authority in matters offaith. Another 
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and acuter line of argument is to call on those who deny 
it to prove their point ;-if there be anything besides 
Scripture equal to Scripture, to produce it, and give 
reasons in its behalf. In other ,yords, it grants their 
principle and denies their matter of fact. And certainly 
it does seem as if the onus probandi, as it is called, lay 
with the RODIan controversialist, not \vith us. Such, then, 
has been the course pursued by some of our greatest 
writers, as Hooker, ,,,,ho observes, "They which add 
Traditions, as a part of supernatural necessary truth, have 
not the truth, but are in error. For they only plead, 
that whatsoever God revealeth as nece:ssary for aU Chris- 
t.ian Inen to do or believe, the same we ought to em brace, 
whether we have received it by wTiting or otherwise, 
to/Ûclt no man denietlt; when that which they should con- 
firn1, who claim so great reverence unto Traditions, is, 
that the same Traditions are necessary to be acknowledged 
divine and holy. For ,ve do not reject them, only because 
they are not in the Scripture, but because they are 
neither in Scripture, nor can otheru:ise S1fffiCl
ently by any 
'reason be prol:ed to be of God. That which is of God, and 
may be evidently proved to be SO,lce dCIlY not but it Ilatlt in 
7ti.'5 kind, although uJllcritten, yet the :ie1f-same force and 
autllOrity 'witll, tlw uTitten laltS of God." 4 Such is the 
judgment of this great author, who sets us right as to the 
sense in which Tradition is inadmissible, viz., not in the 
abstract, and before inquiry, but in the particular case; 
nut tl::) being an uncertain mode of conveying religious 
truth, as requiring care and thought OIl our part, and 
after all leaving us in SOIl1e degree of doubt, which is the 
objection noticed above, but becau:se, in lllatter of fact, 
certain given Traditions, (so called,) as the ROlnan, ajler 
inquiry, turned out not to be rrraditions. 


4 Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i. 14. 
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11. 


Yet this mode of understanding the Sixth Article 
would seem to lie open to two serious objections. First, 
the matter of fact is not at all made out that there are no 
Traditions of a trustworthy nature. For instance, it is 
proved by traditionary infonnation only, (for there is no 
other way,) that the text vf Scripture is not to be taken 
literally, concerning our washing one another's feet, while 
the command to celebrate the Lord's Supper is to be 
obeyed in the letter. Again, it is only by Tradition 
that we have any safe and clear rule for changing the 
weekly feast from the seventh to the first da y. 
Again, our divines, such as Bramhall, Bull, Pearson, 
and Patrick, believed that the Blessed J\Iary was" Evcr- 
Virgin," as the Church has called her; but Tradition was 
their only informant on the subject.. Thus there are 
true Traditions still remaining to us, independent of 
Scripture. 


12. 


Perhaps it may be said, ho\vever, that all that the argu- 
ment under review really denies is, the existence of any 
important Traditions, any points of faith, affecting our sal- 
vation. But then follows a still more difficult question, as 
to what ære necessary points of faith, and how they are to 
be defined. "T e say Scripture contains all necessary doc- 
trines; and ,vhy? because there happen to be none except 
in Scripture. Now there are true Traditions extant of 
some kind, as by the argument is granted, and such as we 
even act upon; perhaps then they are necessary. How do 
we know they are not? The COlnmon answer would be, 
because they are not in Scripture; but this is the very 
point to be proved. It will perhaps be replied, however, 
that such Catholic Traditions, as the transference of the 
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Sabbath, though true, do not bring U;itll tlle1ìl any claim 
to be considered as parts of the necessary faith; that 
the only Traditions of this nature are those ",'hich are 
contained in the Creed; and that every Article of the 
Creed can in matter of fact be proved from Scripture; 
accordingly, that the Sixth .A..rticle only means to say 
that for proving the Articles of the Creed we do not 
want Tradition, but Scripture is enough. This answer 
seems so far unexceptionable; yet it does not hold against 
the second objection which I have to make to the line of 
argument under consideration. This lies in the wording 
of the Article itself. The Article is certainly engaged in 
stating a great principle; it begins with a formal enuncia- 
tion, as if uttering what it felt to be a bulwark of the 
Truth, and an antidote against the errors of the time. 
"Holy 
cripture containeth all things necessary to salya- 
tion, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man." IIow 
is this fulfilled, by nlerely proving that it so happens that 
no doctrine coming from t he Apostles is to be found any- 
where else,-that it so Ilappen.') the Creed can be proved 
from Scripture? Surely the Article speaks, not as if 
narrating a matter of history, but of doctrine, not a con- 
clusion to be arrived at, but a principle to start with. 


13. 
These, then, are the difficulties in the proof of our Sixth 
Article; to which Romanists add the particular structure 
of the N e,v Testament. They observe it is but an in- 
complete document on the very face of it. There is no 
harmony or consistency in its parts. There is no code of 
cOlllmandnlents, no list of fUlldanlelltals. It comprises 
four lives of Christ, written for different portions of the 
Church, and not tending to make up one whole. Then 
follow epistles ,vritten to particular Churches on particular 
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occasions, and preserved, (as far as there can be acciden t 
in the world,) accidentally. Some books, as the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, are altogether lost; others are preserved 
only in a translation, as perhaps the Gospel of St. J\Iatthew, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews; some delivered down 
with barely sufficient evidence for their genuineness, as 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter. N or were they generally 
received as one volume till the fourth century. These are 
disproofs, it may be said, of any intention, either in the 
course of Providence, or in the writers, that the very books 
of Scripture, though inspired, should be the Canon of faith, 
that is, that they should bound and complete it. Also, 
the office of the Church as the "keeper of Holy tV rit," 
seems to make it probable that she was intended to inter- 
pret, perhaps to supply what Scripture left irregular and 
incomplete. On the other hand, the circumstance that 
religious truths can be conveyed by ordinances, or by 
Catholic Tradition, as well as by writing, seems an intima- 
tion that there is such a second Rule of Faith, equally 
authoritative and binding with Scripture itself. 


14. 
This being the state of the; case, the line of argument 
I wocld adopt is one which many of our most eminent 
Divines have pursued, and among them the writer of the 
first Homily. N or let anyone be startled at all this 
discordance of opinion among our Divines, in their mode 
of proving one of the great principles of Protestantism, as 
if it reflected upon the wisdom or soundness of the principle 
itself. Above all, let not Romanists venture to take ad- 
vantage of it, lest we retort upon them the vacillations, 
intrigues, jealousies, and violences displayed in the delibe- 
rations of divines attendant on their General Councils, 
which issued, as they conceive, in infallible decisions. It 
is well known that the Church of Rome reckons no part of 
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tbe process by which the Fathers in Council arrive at their 
final decree to be of any authority. She conceives they 
lire overruled, in 'whateyer manner, to arrive at it. And 
accordingly, on inspecting their deliberations, we shall find 
them so full of both moral and intellectual defects, as to 
make us agree with her that, if their conclusions be 
infallible, it clearly is in consequence of some miraculous 
guardianship, and not from any tendency in the human 
agency employed to produce that result. But surely a 
theory which serves plausibly to evade a difficulty in the 
teaching of Rome, may, with more speciousness, and with- 
out evasion, be applied to the case under consideration. 
1Vhich, or whether any of the reasons already mentioned, 
or presently to be mf\ntioned, was adopted as the ground 
of the Article by its framers, matters not; nor whether 
,ve can ascertain it, or adopt it ourselves. 
It matters not, I say, ,vhether or not they only happened 
to come right on what are, in a logical point of view, 
faulty premisses. They had no time for theories of any 
lánd; and to require theories at their hand, argues an 
ignorance of human nature, and of the special way in which 
Truth is struck out in the course of life. Common sense, 
chance, moral perception, genius, the great instruments in 
the discovery: of principles, do not reason. The discoverers 
ha\Te no arguments, no grounds; they see the Truth, but 
they do not know how they see it; and if at any time they 
attempt to prove it, it is as much a 11latter of experiment 
with them, as if they had to find a road to a distant moun- 
tain which they see with the eye, and they get entangled, 
embarrassed, and perhaps overthrown in the superfluous 
endeavour. It is the second-rate men, though most useful 
in their place, who prove, reconcile, finish, and explain. 
Probably the popular feeling of the sixteenth century su,v 
the Dible to be the word of God, so as nothing else is His 
word, by the power of a strong sense, by a sort of moral 
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instinct, or by a happy augury. Even though the first 
Protestants proceeded to give insufficient reasons for their 
belief, or at times stated it unguardedly or extravagantly, 
it would not follow that the
T did not discern and speak a 
great Truth. Nor does it follow that ,ve, to ,vhom they 
have left the task of harmonizing their doctrines, are mis- 
taken, because we are at times at fault, and dispute among 
oursel ves what is the best ,vay of setting about it. 


15. 
If asked, then, how I kno,v that the Bible contains all 
truth necessary to be believed in order to salvation, I 
simply reply with the first Homily, that the early Church 
so accounted it, that there is a "Consent of Catholic 
Fathers" in its favour. No matter, whether or not ,ve 
can see a principle in it; no ma.tter, ,vhether or not we 
can prove it from reason or Scripture; we receive it 
simply on historical evidence. The early Fathers so held 
it, and we throw the burden of our belief, if it be a bur- 
den, on them. It is quite impossible they should so have 
accounted it, except from Apostolic intimations, that it 
was so to be. i) Stronger evidence for its truth is scarcely 
conceivable; for if any but the Scriptures had pretensions 
to be an oracle of faith, ,vould not the first Successors of 
the Apostles be that oracle? must not they, if any, have 
possessed the authoritative traditions of the Apostles? 
They surely must have felt, as much as we do, the unsys- 
tematic character of the Epistles, the silence of Scripture 
about its own canonicity, or whatever other objections can 
be now urged against our doctrine; and yet they certainly 
held it. 


5 In the Apostolical Fathers, Clement and Ignatius, as writing close upon 
Apostolic times, when local were stronger than ecclesiastical traditions, the 
special recognition of Scripture as the supreme authority does not appear j 
but we find it in St. Polycarp
 who lived to the next generation. 
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16. 


If this line of argument can be maintained, there will 
be this especial force in it as addressed to the controver- 
sialists of Rome. They are accustomed to taunt us with 
inconsistency, as if we used the Tradition of the Church 
only when, and as far as, we could not avoid it; for instance, 
for the establishment of the divinity of Scripture, but not 
of the Creed. " ",V ere it not for the testimony of the 
Church," they say, (( \ve should not kno"w what books are, 
what books are not inspired; they do not speak for them- 
selves, or at least when they do they scarcely can be 
admitted as their own vouchers. Yet a Protestant "will 
quote them implicitly as divine, while he scoffs and rails 
at that informant to whom he is indebted for his know- 
ledge." Protestants have felt the cogency of this repre- 
sentation; and have been led to explore other modes of 
proving the genuineness of the New Testament, which 
might set them free from the first ages of Christianity. 
Paley, for instance, has shown from the undesigned 
coincidences of the Acts and Epistles, that they bear with 
them an internal evidence of their truth. Others have 
enlarged upon what they conceive to be the beautiful and 
wise adaptation of the Christian doctrines to each other, 
which, in the \vords of one writer, is such as to show that 
" the system" of the Apostles "is true in the nature of 
things, even were they proved to be impostors." 6 Inge- 
nious as such arguments are, ,vere they as sound and 
reverent, as they are generally irreverent and often 
untenable, still they do not touch the question of the divine 
origin of the New Testament itself, except very indirectly, 
nay, sometimes tend to dispense ,vith it. Jlowever, 
allowing \vhat force we will to them, I suppose it is un- 
deniable after all that we do receive the New Testament 


6 :Erskine's Internal Evidence, p. 17. 
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in its existing shape on Tradition, not on such refinements; 
for instance, we include the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
we leave out St. Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians 
simply because the Church Catholic has done so. Now 
this difficulty, whatever be its weight, is fuHy met by the 
mode of proof which I have suggested; or rather a point 
is gained by means of it. 'Ve do not discard the Tradition 
of the Fathers; we accept it; we accept it entirely; \ve 
accept its witness concerning itself and against itself; it 
witnesses, to its own inferiority to Scripture; it wit- 
nesses, not only that Scripture is the record, but that it is 
the sole record of saving truth. 


17. 


This is the more remarkable from the great stress which 
the Fathers certainly do lay on the authority of 
rradition. 
They so represent it in its Apostolical and universal 
character, they so extol and defer to it, that it is difficult 
to see why they do Dot make it, what Roman Catholics 
make it, an independent informant in matters of faith; 
yet they do not. "\Vhenever they formally prove a doc- 
trine, they have recourse to Scripture; they bring forward 
Tradition first; they use it as a strong antecedent argu- 
ment against individual heretics \vho profess to quote 
Scripture; but in Councils they ever verify it by the 
,vritten 'V ord. 7 Now, if \ve choose to argue and dispute, 
we may call them inconsistent, and desire an explanation; 
but, if we will be learners in the school of Christ, we shall 
take things as we find them, we shall consider their conduct 
as a vestige and token of some Apostolic appointment, 
from its very singularity. It is nothing to the purpose, 
that Catholic and Apostolic Tradition is strong enough, 
even supposing it to be so, to sustain the weight of an appeal, 
if, in matter of fact, it was not so employed by the early 
7 [This is strange j vid. infr. p. 312 note 2.] 
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Church. Christ surely may give to each ofIIis instruments 
its own place; He has vouchsafed us t,vo inforo1ants in 
saving truth, both necessary, both at hand, Tradition for 
statemen t, Scripture for proof; and it is our part rather to 
thank llim for His bounty, than to cboose one and reject 
the other. Let us be content to accept the canonicity of 
Scripture on faith. 


18. 
1\Ioreover this view of the subject rids us of all questions 
about the abstract sufficiency and perfection of Scripture, 
as a document of saving truth. Roman Catholics some- 
times ask whether some one book, as the Gospel of St. John, 
,vould have been sufficient for salvation; and, if not, 
whether those of the Apostles' writings which happen to 
remain are sufficient, considering that others of them are 
undoubtedly lost. 'Ve may answer, that anyone book of 
Scripture \vonld be sufficient, provided none other were 
given us; that the whole Volume, as we have received it, 
is enough, because we have no more. There is no abstract 
measure of what is sufficient. Faith cannot believe more 
than it is told. It is saving, if it believes as much as that, 
be it little or great. 


19. 
Lastly, it may be asked of us, how it is, supposing 
Scripture be, as has been here represented, only the docu- 
ment of appeal, and Catholic Tradition the authoritative 
source of Christian doctrine, tbat our Articles say nothing 
of Catholic Tradition, and contemplate Tradition only in 
its relation to Cerenlonies and Rites which are not" in all 
places one or utterly like," "and may be changed according 
to the di versity of countries, times, and men's manners?" 
To which I answer by asking, in turn, why tho .Articles 
contain no recognition of the inspirat.ion of IIoly Scripture. 
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In truth, we must take the Articles as we find them; they 
are not a system of theology on 'whatever view, but a pro- 
test against certain specific errors, existing at the time 
,,,hen they were drawn up. There are, as all parties must 
confess, great truths not expressly stated in the Articles. 


NOTE on Lecture xi. 


[That the Anglican theory differs from Catholic teaching in this, that it 
consiùers the historical documents and acts of the first centuries to furnish 
so luminous, forcible, direct" and detailed an evidence of the contents of the 
Apostolic depositum, as to suffice for answering all questions and settling all 
disputes, which may arise on vital points to the end of time, whereas Catholics 
hold such a task to require the interposition ofa living authority, who cannot 
err-so much is undeniable. But, as to the other subject of controversy 
between England and Rome, which is discussed in the foregoing Lecture, viz. 
whether Scripture, or Scripture and Tradition is the record and rule of faith, 
this, I conceive is, as between Catholics and Anglicans, of a verbal character. 
I speak of it in my "Letter to Dr. Pusey," thus:- 
"You allow that there is a twofold rule, Scripture and Tradition, and this 
is aU that Catholics say. How then do Anglicans differ from us here? 
I believe the difference is one of words. Catholics and Anglicans, in the 
controversy as to whether the whole faith is or is not contained in Scripture, 
attach different meanings to the word' proof.' 'Ve mean that not every 
article of faith is so contained there, that it may thence be logically proved, 
independently of the teaching and authority of the Tradition; but Anglicans 
mean that every article of faith is so contained tbere, that it may thence be 
proved, provided there be added the illustrations and compensations supplied 
by the Tradition. You do not say that the whole revelation is in Scripture 
in such sense that pure unaided logic can draw it from the sacred text; nor 
do 'lVe deny that it is in Scripture in an improper sense, in the sense that the 
Tradition of the Church is able to recognize and determine it there. You do 
not profess to dispense with Tradition; nor do we forbid the idea of probable, 
secondary, symbolical, connotative senses of Scripture, over and above those 
which properly belong to the wording and context." 
There is a further reason for considering this question, as between 
Catholics and Anglicans, to be verbal. In the case of Protestants indeed it 
is by no means verbal; for they consider, in opposition to Catholics, that 
Scripture is the one authoritative informant about revealed doctrine, in- 
dependent and exclusive, find that Tradition is DO informant at all. 
But Anglicans, by allowing that Scriptur.e requires an interpreter, do 
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necessarily agree with Catholics in denying that Scripture is the one 
authoritative informant. This is what is brought out in the above 
quotation; but now I add that, by the same allowance, they also agree 
with Catholics in holding Tradition as well as Scripture to be a substantive 
and independent informant. 
This is plain :-for they follow Vincent of Lerins, Athanasius and 
Theodoret (vid. infra, pp. 321-3271 in saying that it is Tradition that 
guides and decides the interpretation of Scripture. E.g., in the Arian 
controversy, certain passages of Scripture were interpreted by the orthodox 
in one way, and by the Arians in another: upon this the orthodox appealed 
to the "ecclesiastical scope," or traditionary sense, in order to determine 
the question; that is, they turned to Tradition as an arbiter. Is not an 
arbiter an authority supreme and definitive? is an arbiter a " subordinate" 
authority? How then do not Anglicans, in spite of the formidable- 
looking references to the Fathers. in a later Lecture, agree with Catholics 
in holding, contrary to Protestants, that Tradition as well 8S Scripture is an 
informant authoritative and independent ?] 


'OTH I. 


u 



LECTURE XII. 


ON SCRIPTURE AS THE RECORD OF OUR LORD'S 
TEACHING. 


OF the two lines of proof offered in behalf of the sixth 
Article, which I discussed in my last Lecture, the one 
implied that it declared a doctrine, the other a fact; the 
one spoke as if Holy Scripture must contain, the other as 
if it happened to contain, all necessary truth. Of these 
the former Feems to me to come nearer to the real meanin g 
of the Article, and also to the truth of the case, though the 
particular considerations cOlnmonly offered in argument are 
insufficient. Certainly, we cannot maintain the peculiar 
authority of the written word, on the ground of any 
antecedent necessity, that Revelation should be written, nor 
from the \vitness of Scripture itself, nor fronl the parallel of 
the Jewish Law; yet there are probabilities nevertheless, 
",vhich recommend its special authority to our belief, even 
before going into the details of that historical testimony 
which I consider to be the proper evidence of it. 
Let us see, then, what can be said on the primá facie 
view of the subject, in behalf of the notion that Scripture 
is on principle, and not only by accident, the sole Canon 
of our faith. 


2. 
First, the New Testament is called by the name of a 
testament or will. Indeed the very circumstance that 
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St. Paul calls the Gospel Revelation a Testalnent, and 
that Testalnents are necessarily written, and that he 
parallels it to the l\Iosaic Testament, and that the )Iosaic 
was written, prepares us to expect that the Gospel will be 
written also. And the name of Testament actuaHy given 
to the sacred volume confirms this anticipation. It 
evidently is a mark of special honour; and it assigns a 
most significant purpose to the written "r ord, such as 
Tradition, however clearly Apostolical, cannot reach. 
Even granting Tradition and Scripture both to come from 
the Apostles, it does not therefore follow that their written 
,V ord was not, under God's over-ruling guidance, designed 
for a particular purpose, for which their "T ord unwritten 
was not designed. 
Next, we learn from the testimony of the early Church, 
that Scripture and Scripture only is inspired. This explains 
lLOW it may be called in an especial manner the Testament 
or 'Vill of our Lord and Saviour. Scripture has a gift 
which Tradition has not; it is fixed, tangible, accessible, 
readily applicable, and besides all this perfectly true in all 
its parts and relations; in a ',"ord, it is a sacred text. 
Tradition does not conyey to us any sacramental w.ords, 
as they may be called, or sustained discourses, but ideas 
and things only. It gives us little or nothing which can 
be handled and argued froln. "T e can argue only from a 
text; we can argue freely only from an inspired text. 
Thus Scripture is in itself specially fitted for that office 
which ,ve assign it in our .A.rticle; to be a repository of 
manifold and various doctrine, a means of proof, a 
standard of appeal, an umpire and test between truth and 
fah;ehood in all emergencies. It thus becolnes the nearest 
possible approach to the perpetual presence of the l\pOStlcs 
in the Church; whereas Tradition, being rather a collection 
of separate truths, facts, and usages, is ,vanting in ap- 
plicability to the subtle questions and dilliculties "rhich 
U 2 
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from time to time arise. A new heresy, for instance, 
would be refuted by Tradition negatively, on the very 
ground that it 'vas new; but by Scripture positively, by 
the use of its text, and by suitable inferences from it. 


3. 
Here, then, are two tokens that Scripture really is ,vhat 
,ve say it is. But now let us proceed to a third peculiarity, 
to which more time shall be devoted. 
Scripture alone contains "rhat remains to us of our 
Lord's teaching. If there be a portion of Revelation, 
sacred beyond other portions, distinct and remote in its 
nature from the rest, it must be the words and works of 
the Eternal Son Incarnate. lie is the One Prophet of the 
Church, as He is the One Priest and King. His history 
is as far above any other possible revelation, as heaven is 
above earth; for in it we have literally the sight of 
Almighty God in His judgments, thoughts, attributes, and 
deeds, and His mode of dealing with us His creatures. 
Now this special revelation is in Scripture, and Scripture 
only; Tradition has no part in it. 
To enter into the force of this remark, we should care- 
fully consider the peculiar character of our Lord's recorded 
words and works when on earth. They will be found to 
come to us' even professedly, as the declarations of a 
Lawgiver. In the Old Covenant, Almighty God first of 
all spoke the Ten Commandments from 1Iount Sinai, and 
afterwards wrote them. So our Lord first spoke His own 
Gospel, both of promise and of precept, on the l\Iount, and 
His Evangelists have recorded it. Further, when lIe 
delivered it, He spoke by way of parallel to the Ten 
Commandments. And His style, moreover, corresponds 
to the authority which He assumes. It is of that solemn, 
measured, and severe character, which bears on the face of 
it tokens of its belonging to One who spake as none other 
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nlan could speak. The Beatitudes, \vith which His 

erlllon opens, are an instance of this incommunicable 
style, which befitted, as far as human words could befit, 
God Incarnate. 
Nor is this style peculiar to the t:;ermon on the 
l\Iount. .AJI through the Gospels it is discernible, distinct 
from any other part of Scripture, showing itself in solemn 
declarations, canons, sentences, or sayings, such as 
legislators propound, and scribes and lawyers COlument 
on. Surely everything our Saviour did and said is 
characterized by mingled simplicity and mystery. His 
emblematical actions, IIis typical miracles, IIis parables, 
His replies, Ilis censures, all are evidences of a legislature 
in genn, afterwards to be developed, a code of divine truth 
,,,hich was ever to be before men's eyes, to be the subject 
of investigation and interpretation, and the guide in con- 
troversy. " Verily, verily I say unto you,"-" But, I say 
unto you,"-are the tokens of a suprenle Teacher and 
Prophet. 


4. 


And thus the Fathers speak of His teaching. " His 
sayin gs," observes 
t. Justin, "were short and concise; 
for lIe ,vas no rhetorician, but Ilis ,,,"ord was the power of 
God." 1 And St. L3asil, in like manner: "Every deed, and 
every ,vord of our Saviour J eSUB Christ is a Canon of piety 
and virtue. 'Vhen then tbou hearest ,vord or deed of IIi:s, 
do not hear it as by the way, or after a siluple aud carnal 
Jnanner, but. enter into the depth of IIi
 contelnplations, 
and becoIlle a cOlnmullicant in truths mystically delivered 
to thee." St. J erOIne tells us that St. J oInl's disciples 
once asked him ,vhy he so often said, " )Iy little children, 
love one another;" on which he replied, "Because it 
IS a precept of the IJord'
, and is enough, though it be 
1 Apol. i. 14. Cons tit. )lollast. i. 
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alone." And Cyprian, "'Vhereas the Word of God, our 
Lord tT esus Christ, caIne to all men, and, gathering together 
learned and unlearned alike, did to every age and sex pro- 
claim the precepts of salvation, He formed those precepts 
into a grand compendium, that the memory of His scholars 
might not be taxed by the heavenly teaching, bút might 
promptly learn what for a simple faith was needed." 2 
As instances in point, I would refer, first, to His 
discourse with Nicodemus. We can haràly conceive but 
He must have spoken during the Pharisee's visit much 
more than is told us in St. John's Gospel; but so much 
is preserved as bears that peculiar character which became 
a Divine Lawgiver, and was intended for perpetual use in 
the Ohurch. It consists of concise and pregnant enuncia- 
tions on which volumes of instructiye comlnent might be 
written. Every verse is a canon of Divine Truth. 
His discourse to the Jews in the fifth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, is perhaps a still more striking instance. 


5. 
Again, observe how the Evangelists heap His words 
together, though unconnected ,vith each other, as if under 
a divine intimation, and with the consciousness that they 
were providing a code of doctrine and precept for the 
Ohurch. Take for instance, at the end of the ninth chapter 
of St. Luke: "Then there arose a reasoning among then1, 
which of them should be the greatest; and Jesus, 
perceiving the thought of their heart, took a child, and set 
him by Him, and said unto them, 1VllOsoerer s!lall1receive 
tltis cllild in JIy name, receivetlt Me; and 1ollOsae
'er sllall re- 
ceive Me, IJ'eceivetlt H'Ùn t!lat sent Me; .for Iw tllat is least 
among YOlt all, tlte sanze shall be great. And John answered 
and said, 
Iaster, we saw one casting out devils in Thy 
name; and we forbad him, because he followeth not with 

 Hieron. in Gal. YÎ. 10. Cypl'ian in Orat. Dom. 18. 
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us; and Jesus said unto him, Forbid hirn not, for lw tltat is 
not again.st us is for us. ....\.nd ,vhen His disciples, J an1es 
and John, saw" that the Samaritans did not receive Hiln, 
"they said, Lord, ,vilt Thou that we cou1mand fire to 
con1e down from heaven and consume them, even as Elias 
did? But He turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye 
kno,y not what manner of spirit ye are of; for tlte Son of 
J[un is not C01ne to destroy 'JIten's live8 but to save tlW'ln. 
.L'tnd a certain man said unto Him, Lord, I will follow 
Thee whithersoever Thou goest; and Jesus said unto 
IIÌIn, Foxes hare llOles, and the birds o.f tlle air hare nests, 
but tlLe Son of 
lIan llatll I ot l.Cllere to lay His lwad. .And 
lle said to another, Follow 
Ie; and he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father ; Jesus said unto 
hirn, Let the dead bur!! tlleir dcad, but go thou and preaclt 
tlle kingd01Jl of God. .L\.nd another also said, Lord, I will 
follow Thee, but let me first go bid them farewell ,vhich 
are at home at my house; and Jesus said unto him, No 
1Jlan Ilal:ing }Jut Ius hand to tlle plough and looking back is fit 
.for tlw kingdol1
 oj' God." IIere are six solemn declarations 
Inude one after another, with little or no connexion. 
The twenty-second chapter of St. Matthe\v would supply 
a similar series of sacred maxims; or again, the 
cighteenth,-in which the separate verses, though succeed- 
ing one the other ,vith somewhat more of connexion, arc 
yet complete each in itself, and very mOlnentous. 
Noone can doubt, indeed, that as the narrath es of II is 
Iniracles are brought together in one as divine signs, so 
Iris sayings are accumulated as lessons. 


6. 
Or take again the ,"ery commencement of Ilis pro- 
phetical ruinistrations, and observe how Tli
 ",ords run. 
Ire opens IGs Jllouth in accents of grace, anù still they fall 
into short and expressivc sentenccs. The fir
t: H JIow is 
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it that ye sought 1\le? wist ye not that I must be 
about 
ly Father's business?" The second: "Suffer it to 
be so now, for thus it becometh Us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness." The third: " vV oman, what am I to thee? 
J\Iine hour is not yet come." The fourth: "Take these 
things hence: make not 1\ly Father's house a house of 
luerchandise." The fifth: "Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand." 
The san1e peculiarity shows itself in His conflict with 
Satan. He strikes and overthrows him, as David slew the 
giant, with a sling and with a stone, ,vith three words 
selected out of the Old Testament: "
Ian shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God." " Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God." "Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and IIim 
only shalt thou serve." 
In like manner, His utterances from time to time at 
His crucifixion even go by the name of His seven last 
words. 
Again: His parables, and often His actions, as His 
"Tashing His disciples' feet and paying the tribute, are 
instances of a similar peculiarity. 


ON SCRIPTURE AS THE RECORD 


7. 


Now, let it be observed, I am not venturing to conjec- 
ture what our Lord's usual mode of conversation was; I 
am only speaking of it so far as it was of a public aud 
formal character, intended for everlasting memory in the 
Church. But who else among the Prophets, from the 
beginning of the Bible to the end, thus speaks "in pro- 
verbs," to use His own account of His teaching? "Those 
incidental sayings but His are thus collected and preserved 
by the inspired writers? 3 And th us, according to the text 
3 E.g. David's sa,ying, recorded 2 Sam. xxiii._17, is a similar instance, and 
xxiv. 14, 24. 
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which lIe Himself quotes, we do really live by every 
word which proceedeth from IIis mouth. Certainly thi!:> 
separates IIim on the whole froln other Prophets, whatever 
exceptions there nlay be to the general rule, or whatever 
resemblance St. James and St. John may bear to Him in 
their Epi
tles. 
Such in character is our Lord's teaching, impressed 
with the signs of that sovereign dignity ,,'hich we know 
belonged to IIim; and, being such as it is, it surely ináis- 
poses us to look for it elsewhere than where ,ve originally 
find it. For, as anyone Inay see, it has not the character 
of diffuse and lavish communications; it is not so exuberant, 
various, or vague, as to lead us to expect portions of 
it scattered through the records of Antiquity. 'Ve have 
actual evidence from the Gospels theulselves, that in the 
midst of IIis condescension, our Lord was sparing in IIis 
\vords and actions, and that every single deed or word was 
in one sense con1plcte. To Iris own indeed, to those ,vho 
lay upon IIis breast at supper, or conversed with lIim for 
forty days, lIe Inight vouchsafe to tell much, whether in 
the way of prophecy, or interpretation of Scripture, or 
Church discipline; and the result, nay, perhaps portions 
of such instructions, may re1naÍn among us to this day. But 
I speak of the fonnal declarations of IIis word and will; to 
,yhich the witness of IIis .\..postles, derived froIll Iris private 
teaching, would be subordinate and as a cOIllnlellt; and 
these, I say, are not prodigally bestowed. lIe utters the 
same precept again and again, and repeats IIis Jlliracles. 
frhc vcry manner, thcn, of lfis teaching, as recorùed in 
Scripture, rather disinclines u
 than otherwibc to expect 
portions of it out of Bcripture; and in Jnatter of .fact it is 
not to be fauna elsewhere. Of this teaching, rC111arkable 
both from its ..Author and its style, Tradition contains no 
remains. The new Law is preserved by the four Evange- 
lists alone. The force of thi::) ren1ark ,vill be bcen by COll- 
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sidering its exceptions. One solitary instance is furnished 
by a passage of the Book of Acts, where St. Paul preserves 
a sentence of our Lord's, which is omitted in the Gospels: 
"It is more blessed to give than to receive." Two other 
precepts are preserved by Antiquity; the one by several 
early writers, "Be ye approved money-changers;" the 
other by St. Jerome, "Be ye never very glad, but when ye 
see your brother live in charity." 4 · 
. 


8. 
Here then is a broad line of distinction between the 
written and the unwritten word. "\Vhatever be the trea- 
sures of the latter, it has not this pre-eminent gift, the 
custody of our Lord's teaching. I might, then, for 
argument's sake, even grant to Roman Catholics in the 
abstract all that they claim for Tradition as a vehicle of 
truth, and then challenge them to avail themselves of the 
allowance; in fact, to add to the sentences of the New 
La w, if they can. No; the Gospels remain the sole record 
of Him who spake as never man spake; and it is some kind 
of corroboration that they are so, that they confessedly 
contain so much as is really to be found in them. llo\v 
is it, unless they are the formal record of the N e\v Cove- 
nant, that they ha ve in them all the rudiments of Christian 


4 Acts xx. 35. Origen. t. 19. in Joan. viii. 20., Hieron. quoted in Taylor's 
Dissuasive. The Î'[vEu8E &c. is from an apocrJphal work according to 
Ussher, Pro!. in Ign. viii. 7. Val. in Eus. et Socr. Huet. Origen. Cotteler 
thinks it a marginal note on the Gospels; Const. Apost. ii. 36: and Suicer. 
l'hesaur. ii.1283, tbat it is taken from the parables in ::\Iatt. xxv. 25, Luke xix. 
12. Jones on the Canon collects all the sayings attributed to Christ in the 
writings of the first four centuries, of whi{'h three alone deserve au)' notice, 
in addition to the above, viz. those in Justin ::\Iartyr, Dial. p. 267 (as Jones 
quotes it), in Iren. Hær. i. 20, and in Athenag. Leg. 32 fin., which last, if 
it were genuine, would remarkably illustrate Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20 ; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v. 14. rid. also Koerner. (de Serm. 
Christi à:Yp&.<þOIS, Lips. 1776) ; he refers to instances in Barnab. 4 init. Clem. 
Ep. i. 23. 
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Truth as it has eyer been received by all branches of the 
Church, by Roman Catholics as well as ourselves:- Their 
containing so much is, as far as it goes, a presumption that 
they contain all; they seenl to tend to,yards conlpleteness. 
noman Catholics, I suppose, allo,y that Baptism and the 
Eucharist are the especial ordinances of the X ew La,,,, and 
have a certain priority of rank over the other Sacralnents. 
No\v, if they ground this on their being expressly ordained 
in Scripture, they seem to confess that things prescribed 
therein are of more inlportance than what is derived through 
the n1ediuJll of Tradition. If they do not, then it rests 
with them to account for this singular accident, viz. the 
coincidence of their being prescribed in Scripture, and 
their also being the chief ordinances of the Gospel. Cer- 
tainly, coincidences such as this, lead to the surmise that 
Scripture is intended to be that ,vhich it is actually, the 
record of the greater matters of the Law of Christ. " Is 
not all that we know of the life and death of Jesus," asks 
Bishop Taylor, "set down in the writings of the Ke,y 
Te:stament? Is there anyone miracle that ever Christ did 
the notice of which is con,'eyed to us by Tradition? Do 
,ve kno,v anything that Chri
t did or said, but \vhat is in 
Scripture? . . . lIow is it pos
ible that the Scriptures 
should not contain all things necessary to salvation, when of 
all the ,vords of Christ, in u'llic/1 certainly all necessary flliugs 
to salvation 'must needs be contained, or else they were never 
revealed, there is not anyone saying, or Iniracle, or story 
of Chri
t, in anything that is luaterial, preserved in any 
indubitable record, but in Scripture alolle ? " 5 


9. 
In this passage, 11ishop Taylor assumes that our Lord's 
teaching containò all things necc::'
ary to salvation j an 
opinion, which, in addition to tho indirect evidence re
ult- 
;; Di
suasive, part ii. book i. 9 2. 
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ing from the foregoing remarks, seems to be sanctioned by 
the concluding words of St. John. Let it be remembered, 
he ,vrote what may be considered a supplement to the three 
preceding Gospels. Surely, then, the inspired Apostle 
speaks in the following passages as if he were sealing up 
the records of his Saviour's life, and of the Christian Law, 
after selecting from the materials which the other 
Evangelists had passed over, such additions as were 
necessary for the strength and comfort of faith. Surely, 
the following passages taken together, tend to increase the 
improbability already pointed out, that our faith, as to 
greater matters, has been turned over to the information 
of Tradition, however ,veIl authenticated. "And there 
are also rnany otller things which Jesus did, the which if 
they should be written everyone, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written." " .....L\..nd many otlwt' signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of His disciples, which are not written in this 
book; but these are 
critten tlwt ye rnigld believe that Jesus 
is tlte C/Jrist the Son oj God; and that believing .ye 'JJllyllt 
have life through His name." "Alid he tltat saw it, bare 
'J'ecord; and his record is true. And he knoweth that he 
saith true, tli(d ye JIlight believe." 6 Here St. J'ohn, closing 
the record of our Lord's life, declares, that out of the 
numberless things ,vhich might be added to the former 
Gospels, he has added so much as is necessary jot' faith; 
and implies moreover, as if it ,vere a principle, that in 
things supernatural propose
 for our acceptance, the 
testimony of the original witnesses may be expected, and 
not such secondary information as mere Tradition at best 
must be accounted. 
It will be replied, I suppose, that St. John is 
speaking of miracles, not of doctrines; as if we were 
not allowed to detect a great principle in the inspired 
6 John xxi. 25; xx. 30, 31; xix. 35. 
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text, though conveyed in a fornl of expression arising out 
of the immediate e\ents which led to his bequeathing it to 
us. For he surely uses language ,vhich generalizes his 
statement, and n1akes the particular case but one instance 
of what he really meant in fulness. 'Vhen he says, " there 
were many other things ,,'hich J CSU8 did,"i ,vhat else can he 
mean but simply, " n1uch more n1ight be told concerning 
lIim when on earth," whether of His words or works being 
an irrelevant distinction? It is the more strange that 
such an exception should be taken, though it is taken, 
because all parties understand the principle of extending 
the meaning of texts, and apply it in many iInportant 
cases. Both Protestants:and I
oman Catholics agree with 
us in understanding our Lord's" suffering ]ittle children 
to come unto IIim," as a sanction for infant Baptism. 
There is nothing extravagant then in the notion of such 
an extcnded interpretation of the words before us; and in 
the particular instance it is sanctioned by the authority of 
St. Austin. He explains them as follows: "The IIoly 
]
vangelist testifies that the Lord Christ said and did 
many things ,,,hich are not written. Those were selected 
for writing wllielt appeared to be sufficient for tlte salcation of 
úcliet'ers." 8 St. ...1.ustin becon1es in this passage a ,vitness 
of our doctrine, as well as of our interpretation of the par- 
ticular text. 


10. 


I have said all this by way of refuting what is a 
fayourite thmne with the Roman controversialist, that the 
Kc,y Testamcnt consists of mcrelyaccidcntal documents, 
and that our maintenance of its exclusive divinity is 
gratuitous and arbitrary. And to this I have replied, that 


7 He has just recorded a saying of Christ'
. 
8 August. Tract. in Joann. .fÐ. 
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at least there is :sornetlÛng in it peculiar and singular, viz. 
our Lord's teaching. However, to this representation, 
two objections win be made, which deserve attention; 
first, that it does not avail except by narrowing the Canon 
of Scripture ,vithin the limits of the Gospels, to the ex- 
clusion of the Old Testament and the Apostolic Epistles; 
next, that after all, the characteristic doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are found in the Epistles, not in our Lord's teach- 
ing. These I shall consider together. 


II. 
Now the fact is not as the latter objection represents it. 
The doctrines of our faith are really promulgated by Christ 
Himself. There is no truth which St. PauloI' St. John 
declares, which He does not anticipate. "\Vhich of them 
all can He be said to on1it? He names" the Name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost;" He announces 
Hilnself as " the Only-begotten Son, given by the Father 
to the ,vorld, that whosoever believes in HiIn should not 
perish, but have everlasting life;" "the Son of lUan, 
\\rhich is in heaven;" "having glory with the Father be- 
fore the world was;" "giving IIis life a ranBom instead of 
many;" and, after IIis resurrection, having" all power in 
heaven and earth." He declares that without a new birth 
of "water and the Spirit," there is no entrance into" the 
kingdom of heaven;" that except we "eat His flesh and 
drink His blood, there is no life in us." He prays that we 
may be all "one in Him, as He and His Father are one ;" 
and He promises to "build IIis Church," and that "the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it." If we had 
only the Gospels, ,ve should have in them all the great 
doctrines of the Epistles, all the articles of the Creed; 
only, in consequence of our Saviour's peculiar style, as 
already described, His announcement of them is not as- 
sisted by the context. Every word of His is complete in 
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itself; in half a sentence He states a mysterious truth, 
and passes on. .-\.nd it has ever been the fallacy of here- 
tical interpretation to measure the depth of the text by 
the immediate context; as, for instance, in the discourse 
in the tenth chapter of St. John, which ends with, " I and 

Iy Father are One ;"-words which mean far more than 
the context requires; and "who proceedeth from the 
Father," in chapter the :fifteenth. 


12. 


And this is one main reason, it would seem, why the 
Epistles are vouchsafed to us; not so much to increase the 
Revelation, as to serve as a comment upon it, as taught by 
our Lord; to bring out and fix His sacred sense, lest we 
should by any means miss it. That this was the office of the 
.Apostles, and not that of preaching a new and additional 
revelation, is surely irnplied by our Lord when He promises 
them the gift of the Holy Ghost. For instance: "These 
things have I spoken unto you," He says, "being yet 
present with you; but the Comforter, ,vhich is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in )Iy name, lIe shall 
teach you all things, and bring all tltings to you}' remernbr(l/lCe, 
'U'llatsOet"er I l'((l"C said unto you." Again, after telling them 
they could not bear as yet to be told the whole Truth, and 
that the IIoly Spirit would teach it them, (words, which 
do not imply that lIe had not IIimself uttered it, only 
that TIe had not conveyed it home to their minds,) lIe 
proceeds: "lIe shall not speak of IIÎInself, but 'U'liatsoei:er 
He sltalllleal", t!tat .shall He speal
; and IIe will sho\v you 
things to come. TIe shall glorijy .J[e; for He shalt lake of 
Mine, and shall show it unto you." , Now \vhatevcr elsc 
these words mcan, they seenl to imply what the former 


:} John xÏ\'. 25, 26; xvi. 13, 1.t. Viù. Cyr. Catcch. xvi. 1.1, also Heb. ii. 
1-4. 
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passage expresses literally, that the Comforter would use 
and explain Christ's own teaching; not begin anew, but 
merely develope it. That some deep and heavenly mystery 
is implied in the words, "whatsoever He shall hear, that 
shall He speak," I doubt not; yet it seems to relate also 
to what took place on earth. I t is part of the condescen- 
sion of the Persons of the Ever-blessed Trinity, that They 
vouchsafe to allow the adorable mysteries of heaven to be 
adumbrated in some inscrutable way on earth. The 
Eternal Son was subjected to a generation in time; He 
received the Spirit in time; and the Spirit proceeded from 
the Father to Him, and them from Both, in time. The 
texts which speak of what took place in eternity, are also 
fulfilled in the economy of redemption. I And in like 
manner, I say, whatever else is meant by the words in 
question, this is meant also, that the Holy Ghost, as is 
expressly said in the corresponding passage, would bring 
Christ's words to their remembrance. The office of the 
IToly Ghost, then, lay in "glorifying" Christ; in opening 
the minds of the Apostles for their better remembering, 
understanding, and preaching of all that was their Lord's, 
of His person, His mission, His works, His trials, His 
sufferings, and among the rest, His words,-in exalting 
Him as the Prophet of the Church, as well as her Priest 
and King. In one of the clauses it is added, "IIe will 
show you things to come," and this will be found to com- 
plete the description of the inspiration which the Apostles 
recei ved; viz., understanding in our Lord's words, and 
the gift of prophecy. Their writings are actually made 
up of these two, prophecy and doctrine. 


13. 


The same general meaning comes within the scope of a 
later verse of the chapter last quoted. "These things 
1 E. g. Ps. ii. 7. 
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have I spoken unto you in jJroferb,s; but the time conleth, 
when I shall no more Rpeak unto you in proverbs, but I 
shall sho,v you plainly," that is, in explicit words, " of the 
l?ather." 2 
To the same purport is our Lord's parting charge, 
recorded by another Evangelist. "All power is given 
unto 
Ie in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and 
disciple all nations, baptizing them in the uame of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the IIoly Ghost, teaching 
tllC1Jl to keep all things, 
t'hatsoe'ver I have cO'ìnrnanded you." 3 
The revelation had been already made to the Apostles; it 
was like seed deposited in their hearts, which, under the 
influences of heavenly grace, would, in due season, germi- 
nate, and beconle "the power of God unto salvation" to 
all that believed. 
A number of passages in the Gospels will occur to every 
inquirer, which take the same view of our Lord's teaching, 
yiz., that it ,vas not mere instruction conveyed in acci- 
dental ,,'ords, but that it consisted of fornlal and precise 
sayings and actions afterwards to be opened and illustrated 
by the .Apostles; SOlne of these shall no,v be cited. 
" These things understood not IIis disciples at the first: 
but, when Jesus waH glorified, then remembered they that 
these things ,vore ,vritten of Rim, and that they had done 
these things unto IIin1." 
TIe says to St. Peter, before washing his feet, "'Vhat 
I do, thou knowest not now; but thou shalt kno"r here- 
after." 
"Then lIe had bidden them to keep tbe miracle of the 
Transfiguration secret till after IIiB resurrection, "they 
kept that saying with tbClllselves, questioning one ,\ ith 
another what the rising from the dead should luean." 
At another time Christ says, "''''"hat I tcll you in dark- 


2 J ohu xvi. 2;). 
'01.. 1. 


3 :\1:1tt. xxviii. 18, lU, 
}.. 
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ness, t.hat speak ye in light; and what ye hear in the ear, 
that preach ye upon the housetops." 


14. 
"T e have a remarkable instance of this gradual illumina- 
tion in the way in lvhich they learned that the Gentiles 
were to be called. After His resurrection, Christ enlight- 
ened them, 'we know, in many things; it is said expressly, 
"Then opened lIe their understanding that they lnight 
understand the Scriptures." The sacred narrative con- 
tinues: "and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day; and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in Ilis name a1JlO11[j all nations, begin- 
ning at J erusalelTI." "\Vho ,vould not have supposed that 
His words now at length came to their minds in their full 
meaning? but it ,vas far otherwise; the Holy Ghost had 
not descended, and they ,vere still ignorant of the calling 
of the Gentiles. 
In the calling of Cornelius, however, the divine purposes 
were at length illustrated fully and finally; but it is very 
deserving of n06ce, that though the Holy Ghost was the 
gracious Agent in the revelation, as our Saviour had given 
them to expect, yet St. Peter, instead of regarding His 
guidance as a new and independent source of truth, 
promptly refers his increased insight into the Gospel to 
our Lord's teaching. 
'Tlten rerne1J'lbered I the word of the 
Lord, ho\v that He said, John indeed baptized with water, 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost." He 
perceived that that religion ,vhich was spirit and truth, 
could not be confined to place or nation. 


15. 
Again; when the women came to the sepulchre, the 
Angels said to them, "He is not here, but is risen; 
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reJne'Jnber llOW He spake unto you when He was )Tet in 
Galilee. " 
Further; the last chapter of St. John's Gospel seems to 
supply a striking instance of the religious caution with 
\vhich the Apostles treated IIis ,yords, resisting wrong 
interpretations, but there stopping, contemplating them 
even in ignorance, rather than superseding them. "Then 
went this saying abroad anlong the brethren that that 
disciple should not die; yet Je8118 8aid not uuto him, he 
shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee ? ,
 To llare our Lord's words was in their 
judgment the principal thing, to aim at comprehending 
them secondary, and not to be impatiently attempted. 
In this connexion, I may notice as remarkable the 
sameness of expression under ,,
hich the three Evangelists 
record our Lord's consecration of the Bread in the IToly 
Eucharist. An three use precisely the same 'words, "This 
is J\ly body." They were, it would seem, more bent on 
recording our Lord's words than interpreting them. "T ere 
the notions now popular among us true, one Evangelist 
"ould have worded it, "This is a figure of )Iy TIoày ;" 
another, "This imparts tbe benefits of 
Iy Body;" and a 
third, "This is a pledge of receiving )ly Spirit." ]
ut tbe 
sacred ,vriters seem to have understood that our Lord's 
words were too solemn to paraphrase. As a contrast to 
this, wù find that I)ilate's inscription on the' cross is re- 
corded by each Evangelist with SOlne accid.ental variation. 4 
16. 
Enough has no,v been said to show, not only th(\ pecu- 
liar prerogative of the Gospels, but the position also of the 
Apostolic Epistles in the revelation. They arc on the 
.c John xii. 16; xiii. 7. :\Tark ix. 10. Matt. x. 27. I..ukc xxÏ\'. 1;)-47. 
Acts xi. 16. l..ukc xxiv. 6. .J ohn xxi. 23 and :Matt. xxvi. 2G. :Mark xiv. 22. 
IJ\lkc xxii. 19, also 1 Cor. xi. 24, "ith 
fitt. xxvii. 37. :\Iark xv. :!{j. Luke 
x>..iii. 38. John xix. 19. 


x 2 
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whole an inspired comment upon the Gospels, opening our 
Lord's meaning, and eliciting even from obscure or ordi- 
nary words and unpretending facts, high and heavenly 
truths. On the other hand, our Lord's teaching in the 
Gospels acts as a rule and key to the Epistles; it gives 
them their proportions, and adjusts their contents to their 
respective place and uses. So far from His teaching 
superseding theirs, as may at first sight be objected to the 
view under consideration, it rather recognizes and requires 
it. And, as to the Old Testament, far from being put 
aside on this view of the revelation, it is delivered to us on 
the same authority, under the seal of canonicity impressed 
upon it by Christ IIimself. There is something beautiful 
in this appointment. Christ is the great Prophet of the 
Church, and His teaching is as truly her law, as His death 
and intercession are her life. In that teaching the whole 
canon centres, as for its proof, so for its harmonious adjust- 
men t. Christ recognizes the Law and the Prophets, and 
commissions the Apostles. 


17. 
These then are some presuluptions in favour of attribut- 
ing a special sacredness to the New Testament over and 
above other sources of divine truth, however venerable. 
It is in very name Christ's Testament; it is an inspired 
text; and it contains the Canons of the New Law, dictated 
by Christ, commented on by His Apostles and by the 
Prophets beforehand. Though then, as the Romanists 
object, it be incomplete in form, it is not in matter; it 
has a hidden and beautiful design in 'it. "Thy we limit it 
to the particular books of which it is COJuposed, will be 
seen in the next Lecture, in ,vhich, passing from antecedent 
presumptions, such as have here been discussed, I shall 
draw out the direct proof of the Article on which we are 
engaged. 



LECTURE XIII. 


ON SCRIPTURE AS THE DOCU}lE
T OF PROOF IN 
THE EA.RL Y CHURCH. 


SIIOUI
D anyone feel uncertain about the argument against 
the Roman doctrine contained in the last Lecture, he 
may put it aside ,vithout interfering with what goes before 
and after. It is intended to show, how far there is a 
presumption that Scripture is ,vhat is cOIDlnonly called, 
"the Rule of Faith," independently of the testimony of 
the Fathers, which is the direct and sufficient proof of it. 
And perhaps it may suggest profitable thoughts to those 
,vho will receive it, over and above the immediate service 
'which it has been brought to supply. 


2. 


Before proceeding to the Fathers, which I shall no,,, do, 
let me, for the sake of distinctness, repeat ,vhat is the 
point to be proved. It is this; that IIoly Scripture con- 
tains all things necessary to 
alvation, that is, either as 
being read therein or deducible thercfrolll; not that 
Scripture is the only ground of the faith, or ordinarily the 
guide into it and teacher of it, or the source of all religious 
truth whatever, or the systematizer of it, or the instrument 
of unfolding, illustrating, enforcing, and applying it; but 
that it is the document of ultilnatc appeal in controversy, 
and the touchstone of all doctrine. 
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"\Ve differ, then, from Roman teaching in this, not in 
denying that Tradition is valuable, but in maintaining 
that there is no case in which by itself, and without 
Scripture ,varrant, it conveys to us any article necessary 
to salvation; in other words, that it is not a rule distinct 
and co-ordinate, but subordinate and ministrati ve. And 
this ,ve hold, neither from any abstract fitness that it 
should. be so, nor from the accident that it is so,-neither 
as a first principle, nor as a mere fact,-but as a doctrine 
taught us and acted on by the Fathers, as proved to us 
historically, as resting neither on argument nor on expe- 
rience, but on testimony. Thus the same course is to be 
pursued, as in determning the Fundamentals; we must 
take what we have received, whether we know the reason 
of it or not. 


3. 
The most simple and satisfactory mode of settling the 
question ,vould be to find some judgment of Scripture upon 
it; but Scripture, as I have said, does not contemplate 
itself. The mention which it luakes of inspiration, is 
rather a promise to persons, than a decision upon a docu- 
lnellt. It is a promise to the .A.postles, and to the Church 1 
built 011 them; and the Roman divines ask why this 
promise need be confined to that first age any more than 
other promises,-than the promise of Christ's presence 
where two or three are gathered together, or of the power 
of His ministers to remit and retain sin
; or than those 
precepts ,vhich ,ve still observe, as the comn13ud to cele- 
brate the Lord's Supper. But Scripture does not interpret 
itself, or answer objections rising out of misinterpretations. 


I [Xo promise of inspiration is given to the Church, but of infallibility, 
which is not a babit or permanent faculty, but consists in an external divine 
protection, when the Church speaks ex cathedra, against her falling into 
error. ] 
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"r e must betake ourselves to the early Church, and see how 
she understood the promise. "reconsider the Eucharist is 
of perpetual obligation, because the ages imlnediately suc- 
ceeding the ...\..postles thought so; and so again we consider 
that the inspired Canon was cut short in the .A.postles 
,vhose ,yorks are contained in the New Testament, and 
that their successors had no gift of expounding the Law 
of Christ such as they had, because the same ages so 
ruled it. 'Those ages witness to their own inferiority, like 
John the Baptist in speaking of Christ, and ,,'e accept what 
they say. One passage, indeed, there is, that with ,vhich 
the 
e'v Testament clo
es, which is remarkable certainly, 
as seen1Ïng to ant
cipate the testilllony of the priIllitive 
Church on this subject; and considering its correspondence 
,vith the closing verses of the Prophet 
Ialachi, and those of 
St. John's o,vn Gospel, \yhich is known to be supplementary, 
it would fa,our the notion that he ,vas ::,ealing up the 
revelation within the lirnits of the inspired volulue, 8UjJ- 
po:ÛJl[j any evidence could be brought that before his death 
such a volume existed. .A.ny how, they demand the 
attention of the !lonlan controversialists, especially con- 
sidering that the testimony of ..Antiquity agrees with them, 
when thus interpreted. To that te:stimony I no,y proceed. 


4. 
The n10de pursucd by the cally Church in deciding 
points of faith scems to have been as follows. ""'hen a 
novel doctrine ,vas published in any quarter, the first 
question which the llcighbouring Bi
hop
 askeJ each other 
was, "Is this part of the llule of }<\Lith? has this come 
down to us?" The answer being ill the negative, they at 
once silcnced it on the just weight of this presuluption. 
The prevailing opinion of the Church was a sufficient, an 
ovcrpowering oLjection against it; nor could truth sutler 
from proceedings which only ::,ubjectcd it, if it was on thè 
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innovating side, to a trial of its intrinsic life and energy. 
'Vhen, ho,vever, the matter came before a Council, when 
it was discussed, when the Fathers reasoned, proved, and 
decided, they never went in matters of saving faith by 
Tradition only, but they guided themselves by the notices 
of the written word, as by landmarks in their course. 2 
Tradition was no longer more than a subordinate guide, as 
eXplaining, illustrating, reconciling, applying the Scrip- 
tures. Then, as under the Old Covenant, the appeal was 
made" to the Law and to the Testimony," to the testament 
of the Saviour, to the depository of His teaching, to the 
inspired document of Apostles and Prophets; nor is article 
of faith producible from the remains of the early Church 
inconsistent with this appeal, and resting on luere tradi- 
tion and not on Scripture. The following passages fronl 
the Fathers are given in proof or explanation of what has 
been said. 3 


2 [This is ineorl'cct, and I cannot guess whence the author got such a 
statement. At Ephesus, for example, the General Council did not refer to a 
single passage of Scripture before condemning N estorius, but principally to 
the Creed of Nicæa, and to ten or twelve passages from the Fathers. And in 
the fourth General Council at Chalcedon the language of its members was from 
first to last, H to keep to the faith of Nicæa, of Constantinople, of Ath::masius, 
CJril, Hilary, Basil," &c., Scripture being hardly once mentioned.] 
3 [Quite as ample a collection of passages might be mane in favour of the 
independent authority of Tradition. Vid. înfr. note p. 328. Here I will but 
quote in illustration a portion of what I have myself noted down in translating 
and editing at a later date (1841-43) some of the works of Athanasius. 
Speaking of that exposition of various texts which is the staple of his Three 
Discourses, I say, p. 482," It is remarkable that he ends, as he began, with 
a reference to the ecclesiastical scope, or Regula Fiùei, which has so often 
come under our notice, (E. g. ð 7"1}S ò'ÀlJ(h[as À&'}'os lÀÉ'}'XEt, Orat. ii. 35 ; also, 
ii. 1,3, 5, 13, 31,18, 65, 60, 63,70, &c. Orat. i. 44; iii. 28, 58. Apol. contI'. 
AI'. 36, 46. Serap. ii. 2. 7; iv. 15. Orat. i. 32, de SJn. 18. Sent. D. 19, de 
Decr. 13, 17, et passim. Epiphan. Hær. p. 830. Euseb. Eccl. Theol. pp. 62, 
164, &c. &c.) as if distinctly to tell us that Scripture did not so force its 
meaning on the individual as to dispense with an interpreter, amI as if his 
own deductions were not to be viewed merely in their own logical power, 
great as that power often is, but as under the authority of the Catholic 
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5. 
Tertullian, for instance, is ,veIl known as recommending 
Tradition as a means of silencing heresy, in preference to 
Scripture. He observes that there is no end of disputing 
if we go to Scripture, whereas the joint testimony of the 
Catholic world is at once clear and unanswerable. This 
is true; the force of the argument fronl Tradition is of 
singular use in hindering controversy, but the question is, 
w hat is to be done when controversy is persisted in, and 
heresy spreads so widely, or is countenanced so powerfully, 
that it cannot be put down by authority? Excommunica- 
tion is doubtless the ultimate resolution of the difficulty; 
but meanwhile the Church, as being considerate and long- 
suffering towards her members, allows herself to dispute 
and argue, and she argues from Scripture. She proceeds 
from the negative argument froln Tradition, that the 
opinions advanced were not known before, or not allowed, 
to the positive refutation from Scripture. Accordingly 
Tertullian says in his treatise against IIermogenes, who 
nlaintained the eternity of nlatter, '" In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.' I adore the 
depth of Scripture, in \vhich are manifested to me a 
Creator and Ilis work. The Gospel adds the 'V ord as the 
}linister and .Agent of Providence; but I read not a 
word anywhere of a pre-existing matter, out of which 
things were made. Let the school of IIerrllogcnes show uog 
that it is mentioned in Scripture; if it is not in Scripture, 
let it fear the woe destined for those \vho add or take 
away." -& 


6. 
Origen in like manner: "'V e know that the Saviour is 


doctrines which those deductions subserve. It is hardly n paraùox to say 
that, in patristical works of controversy, the conclusion in a. certain sense 

roves the prcmi:,se9."] 
4 Contr. Hcrm. c. 2:!. 
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Lord, and we seek to refer the words" of the Prophet 
J ereIniah "to the Saviour, according to the requirements 
of the text and the truth. It is necessary to take tbe floly 
Scriptures as witnesses; for our comments and statements 
\vithout these witnesses are not trust\vorthy." á 
In another place 6 he says, "All the Scriptures, 
according to the Preacher, are' ,vords of the ,vise as goads 
and as stakes well planted, given as secret cyphers from 
one Shepherd;' nor is there aught superfluous in them. 
The 'V ord is the One Shepherd of all things intelligent, 
which to those who have not ears to hear seeln to dis- 
agree with one another, but in truth are most harmonious. 
For as the several strings of psaltery or harp, with each 
its o\,n note, different (as it would seem) from the rest, 
make discords in the judgment of the unmusical and 
unscientific, because of their variety, so in like manner 
ears unpractised in the divine concord of floly Scripture, 
set the Old TestalTIent against the Ne\v, and the Prophets 
against the Law, and Gospel against Gospel, and St. Paul 
against Evangelist, or against hiInself, or against his 
brother Apostles. But when another comes well taught 
in God's harmonies, accomplished in deed and \vord, as a 
second David, 'cunning in playing,' he will bring out 
their perfect tones, being instructed thence to strike the 
strings in season, no\v those of the La"r, now those \vhich 
respond in the Gospel, now of the Prophets, now again" 
when fitting, of the ..A_postles in accordance, and so 
again those of the .A..postles with the Evangelists. For 
he knows that Scripture, as a whole, is God's One Perfect 
and Complete Instrument, giving forth, to those who \vish 
to learn, its one saving music frolll many notes cOlllbined, 
stilling and restraining all stirrings of the evil one, as 
David's music in Saul's madness." The main drift of this 
passage doubtless is to show the consistency of Scripture; 


5 In J erern. Hom. i. 7. 


6 In ::.ratt. tom. ii. 
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but it also bears a clear and strong testimony to its 
intrinsic completeness and its independence of all other 
sources of truth. Could Origen have so spoken, had he 
believed that Scripture contained only one portion of 
the Revelation, and that the rest ,vas unwritten? 


7. 


The light in ,vhich St. Cyprian regarded Holy Writ, 
is shown by his books of Testimonia, or Scripture Proofs, 
in ,,"hich he goes through the various points of doctrine 
relating to the abolition of the L[nv, the person and 
office of Christ, and the discipline of the Christian Church, 
with a selection of texts in behalf of each of them. ....\.nd 
the introductions to the first and third Books set before 
us the feeling under ,vhich he did this. The ,york is 
addressed to a friend :- 
"I could not but comply, well-beloved Son, with 
your religious wish, Inost urgently in1ploring the divine 
directions, which God has vouchsafed through the IIoIy 
Scriptures for our grounding and building up; that, 
being rescued from the darkness of error, and illuminated 
by IIis pure and radiant light, ,ye n1Íght, by such 
saving intimations, attain the way of life. . . . . The 
perusal of these books may serve you for the time for 
tracing out the first linealllcnts of faith. )[ore strength 
will be given you, and the understanding of the heart will 
heeolnc Inore and more vigorous, the more fully you search 
into the Old anù New Scriptures, and study one and all 
of the portions of those spiritual books. }-"or in the 
following work I havo but drawn somewhat fronl the 
divino fountain
, to :send to you for the season. Yon ,,,ill 
h
 able to drink to the full and be satisfied, if you for 
yourself, as I have done, approach the salltc fountains of 
di vine fulness to drink therefrolll." 
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It is still more remarkable that he should bring texts 
in maintenance of the lesser duties and usages of Chris- 
tians, which he does with the following preface :- 
"As becomes your known faith and devotion towards 
the Lord God, dearly-beloved Son, you have asked me to 
instruct you by extracts from the Holy Scriptures relating 
to the discipline of our religion; seeking a succinct course 
of divine reading, that your mind, devoted to God, 
instead of being wearied by long or many books, . . . 
might have its memory refreshed by a wholesome and 
complete summary." 


. 


8. 
St. Optatus, who lived in the same part of Chris- 
tendom, about a century later (A. D. 360), argues against 
the repetition of Baptism as follows :- 
" You say it may be repeated, ,ve say it may not; 
the minds of our people fluctuate between the two. Let 
no one trust you, or us either; we are all of us party men. 
Arbiters must be found; but if they be Christians, such 
are not fairly producible on either side, for Truth suffers 
by our private prejudices. If we go out of doors for an 
arbiter, he must be either a pagan, and so unacquainted 
with our mysteries; or a Jew, who is necessarily the 
enemy of Christian Baptism. It follows that no human 
tribunal can be found for the question; we must have 
recourse to heaven. But why knock at heaven's gate, 
when we have with us a Testament in the Gospel? 'Ve 
may here fitly compare earthly things to heavenly. It 
is like the case of a man with a large family. vYhile the 
father is alive, he gives his orders to each of them; a 
will is not yet necessary. Christ, in like manner, during 
His abode on earth, (may He never really be absent!) 
laid His commands on the Apostles, as this or that was 
necessary. But when a father feels himself to be 
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dying, and fears lest after his death his sons should 
quarrel and go to law, he summons witnesses, and transfers 
his will fron) his heart, which is soon to fail, to tablets 
which shall endure; so that, if afterwards a quarrel arise 
between the brothers, they have recourse, not to his tOlnb, 
but to his testament, and thus he who rests in his tomb 
yet speaks, though without voice, from his writing. 
N O\V He \vhose testament we speak of, is alive in 
heaven; therefore IIis \vill must be sought for, as in a 
testament so in the Gospe1." And then he proceeds to 
prove the Church's view of Baptism, by the conduct and 
words of our Lord when lIe washed the disciples' feet. 7 


9. 


Cyril of Jerusalem: "As regards the divine and holy 
1tlysteries of faith, it is necessary that not even a chance 
,",'ord should be delivered in our tradition without the 
warrant of divine S
ripture, to the exclusion of mere 
l)robabilities or skilfully contrived arguments. Neither 
give credence to my mere words, unless they are demon- 
strated from the Scriptures. For this our saving faith is 
derived, not from our inventions, but fronl proofs of Holy 
Script.ures." 8 What makes this passage the stronger, is, 
that Cyril speaks thus with reference to the Creed, which, 
if any statement of doctrine, Inight surely depend on 
Tradition. 
St. Basil's judgment, as contain cd in the following' 
passage, has been often adduced in the controversy. 
"It is a plain fall from the faith," he says, "and a sign of 
pride, either to annul anything that is in Scripture, or to 
add \vhat is not in Scripture, since our Lord J csus Christ 
has said, 'l\fy sheep hear 1\ly voice.' . . . . And to add 


7 Optat. Dc Schism. Don. v. 3. Viù. also Austin on P:s. xxi. ii. 30. 
8 Cat. iv. 17. 
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to the inspired Scriptures, or to detract from them, is 
forbidden vâth especial earnestness by the Apostle, saying, 
, Though it be but a man's Testament, no man disannulleth 
or addeth thereto.' " 9 
10. 
Let us no'v proceed to St. Chrysostom, commenting on 
the "Tords, "He who entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climbeth up some other ,yay, the same is a 
thief and a robber." He speaks thus: "Behold the 
evidences of a robber; first, that he enters not openly; 
next, that he enters not by the Scriptures, for this is 
meant by not entering in at the door. Here Christ 
alludes to those before Him, and to those who were to 
come; Antichrist, and false Christs. Judas and Theudas, 
and such like. lIe suitably calls the Scriptures the door; 
for they bring us to God, and open upon us the knowledge 
of Hi1l1. They nlake the sheep, guard them, and fence 
off the wolves. As a trusty door, Scripture shuts out 
heretics, securing us from error, in whatsoever ,ve desire; 
and, unless we damage it, ,,,e are unassailable by our 
enemies. By means of it we shall know who are pastors 
and who are not." 1 


II. 
St. Austin: "If anyone, in matters relating to Christ, 
or His Church, or any other thing which belongs to faith or 
our life,-I will not say, if we, . . . but even (what St. 
Paul has added) 'if an angel from heaven shall preach 
unto you, besides what ye have received in the Scriptures 
of the Law and the Gospel, let him be accursed.'" 2 
Again, speaking to the Donatists, he asks, ""\Vhy add 


9 Serm. de Fide 1 fin. and IVloral. reg. 72, e. i. 
1 In J oann. 58, ed. Due. He is speaking primarily of tnc Old Testament. 
2 ContI'. Lit. Petilian. iii. 7. [These passages are" piè legenda." Else, 
they prove tno much for the Anglican view, viz. that Tradition has no force, 
and Private Judgment is incumbent on us.] 
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ye to God's Testament by saying, tbat Christ is heir of no 
lands but where He has Donatu:-; for co-heir? "..,.. e are 
not jealous. Read this to us out of the IJa"r, out of 
the Prophets, out of the Psalms, out of the Gospel itself, 
or out of the letters of the .A.postles, read it thence, and 
we believe it." 3 
Anastatius of Antioch, speaking of the trees of life, and 
of the kno"r] edge of good and evil, says, "It is manifest that 
those things are not to be inquired into, which Scripture 
has passed over in silence. For the IIoly Spirit bas 
dispensed and administered to us all things "rhich cond lice 
to our profit." 4 


12. 


In our controversy with Rome, we need not bring 
early authorities; indeed, the later is the date of the 
evidence, the stronger is our case against its theology. 
'Vith this view I quote John of Damascus (A.D. 730), 
whose exact and learned orthodoxy 5 on the great points of 
faith is sullied by his defence of Image-worship. In the 
beginning of his "Tork on the Orthodox Faith, he says, 
" God has not abandoned us in our complicated ignorance 
of lIimself; nay, lIe has impJanted in all men, by nature, 
the knowledge that there is a God. . . . . l\Ioreover He 
has revealed to us a kno,vledge of IIimself, as far as our 
weak natnre can bear it, first by the Law and the rrophets, 
then also by His Only-begotten Son, our Lord and God 
and Saviour, Jesus Ohrist. All things, t.herefore, which 
are delivered to us by La,v and Prophets and Apostles and 
Evangelists, we receive, and acknowledge, and reverence; 


3 Contr. Donatist. Ep. (Dt' r nitate Eccl.) 11. This work is of the ùate of 
St. Austin, if not his. 
4 Anagog. Contempl. in IIcxf>lU. lib. 8 init. 
Ii He dcnies, howe\"er, the Procession of the Thirù Persoll of the Holy 
Trinity from tht' 
ecolld, de F. ü. i. 8 fin. 
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but we seek for nothing beyond them. For in that God Is 
good; He is the Giver of all good; He has neither jealousy 
nor other passion. . . . . 'Vhatever is profitable for us, that 
He has revealed: ,vhateyer ,vere too great to bear, that 
He has buried in silence. These things, then, [which are 
given] let us, on our part, make much of, in these let us rest; 
neither overpassing the everlasting boundaries, nor in any 
respect transgressing the divine message." In the next 
chapter, he closes a reflection upon the most sacred doctrines 
of the Faith thus: "It cannot be that we should preach, or 
at all know, anything about God, besides what the divine 
oracles of the Old and New Testaluents have divinely set 
forth, said, or manifested to us." 


13. 


These extracts, strong as they are in themselves, give 
but a faint impression of the distinct and familiar appre- 
hension of this great principle, in the minds of the Fathers, 
as evinced by their writings. It is not in one or two 
formal enunciations, but in the spirit 7 the drift, the 
concealed assumption of their arguments, that ,ye discern 
this fundamental doctrine of the Anglican Church. It is 
by tracing the course of a controversy, and observing how 
habitually present it was to the reasonings of all the 
contending parties, how it guided the deliberations and 
decisions of Councils, how it is incidentally brought out 
into words, that we realize to ourselves the strength of our 
l)osition. This cannot be adequately conveyed to the 
mind by a mere assertion that it is so, or by mere 
extracts, yet one or two more may be of service in illus- 
trating what nothing but a perusal of tbe originals in 
course can suitably ilnpress on the mind. 6 


6 [That the informations of Scripture were of the first importance wIth the 
early Church is indisputable, and I do not wish so far to modify what is said 
in the text. But before concluding that Scripture was therefore recognized 
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14. 
Vincentius is commonly and rightly adduced as the 
champion of Tradition. He is certainly a remarkable 
witness of the sense of the Church in his day, tbat Private 
Judgment ''"US not to be tolerated in the great matters of 
faith, ,,,hich were as clearly determined, as much parts of 
the foundation of Christianity, as the Scriptures themselve
, 
or their canonicity. He rnaintains tbat individuals lllust 
yield to the voice of the Church Catholic. But let it be 
observed after all, what kind of Tradition be is upholding; 
an independent witness of Christian Truth? far from it, 
merely and solely an intr'1'jJl'etatÙ:e Tradition, a Tradition 
interpretative of Scripture in the great articles of faith. 
Thus the very treatise, which is so destructive to mere 
Protestantism, is as fatal to the claims of Rome. Not only 
is alltnention of the Pope omitted as the Judge of con- 
troversies, but all mention of Tradition, except as subordi- 
nate to IIoly Scripture. The opening of his work will set 
this clearly before us :- 
"I have made frequent inquiries," he says, "and that 
\vith much earnestness and anxiety, of a great number of 


as the sole rule of doctrine and document of proof in early times, the follow- 
ing consid(.ration must be taken into 
lCCC't1l1t, The mode Ofpl'o\Ting a point 
varirs, we know, with its subject matter. As iD\Testigations leaùing to 
phJsical conclusions must be physical, so when conclusions are in what 
may be called theological literature, the necessary investigatious must lie 
in books. As the Author has allowed, Bupr. p. 291, mere tradition Ims not body 
enough to furnish materials for argument and research; what is needed in con- 
trovers-y is the expression of ideas and of trains of thought in language. 
The early Christians, when teaching aml proving Christianity, had llothing 
tangible to appeal to but the Scriptures. As time went on, anù a theologicnl 
literature grew up, the appeal exclusively to Scripture ceased. lntermittetl 
it never could be. Scripture ha.d the prerogative of inspiration, and thereby 
a sacredness and power, sui generis; but, from the nature of tùe case, it 
was inferior as an instrument of proof, ill directness and breadth, to 
Councils, to the Schohl, and to the .Fathcrs, doctors, theologians, and devo- 
tional writers of the Church.] 
\-OJ... I. Y 
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holy and learned men, for some definite and general rule 
for discriminating the truth of the Catholic faith, from 
the falsity of heretical pravity; and have always got an 
answer such as this, I may say, from all . . . . to fortify 
my faith in t\VO ways . . . . first, by the authority of the 
Divine Law, next, by the Tradition of the Catholic Church. 
Here some one may ask, Since the Canon of the Scriptures 
is perfect, and sufficient, and Inore than sufficient in itself 
for all purposes, "'hat is the need of joining to it the 
authority of the ecclesiastical sense? I ans\ver, because 
the depth of Holy Scripture is such, that all do not take it 
in one and the same sense, but its statements are inter- 
preted variously by various persons, so that as many 
senses seem deducible from it, as there are men to read it. 
. . . . On this account it is very necessary, such compli- 
cated and various error abounding, to regulate the inter- 
pretation of Prophets and Apostles by the standard of the 
.Ecclesiastical and Catholic Sense." ï 
Now, on the former part of this extract I make this 
remark; Tradition, we know, is prior to Scripture in order 
of tÏ1ne, both historically and in its application to in- 
dividuals.! Rome indeed rests the claims of Tradition in 
no slight degree on this very circumstance. " Jesus 
Ohrist," says Bossuet, 9 "having laid the foundation of 
IIis Church by preaching, the un"Tritten word was con- 
sequently the first rule of Christianity; and when the 
\yritings of the New Testament .were added to it, its 
authority was not forfeited on that account." This being 
the case, it is very remarkable that Vincentius should put 
the written "T ord first, and Tradition second. Had not 
Scripture been first in dignity and consideration, he w"Quld 
necessarily have made prior mention of the unwritten 
,yord. There is no other way of accounting for his saying, 
"fii'st the authority of the Divine La\v, next the Tradition 
'i Commauit. 1 and 2. B Laud. Conf. xvi. 32. p. 101. ' Expos. clI. xvii. 
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of the Church Cat.holic." \Vhat follows makes this 
abundantly clear. The very need of Tradition arises only 
from the obscurity of Scripture, and is terminated with 
the interpretation of it. Vincentius assumes as undeniable, 
the very doctrine rej ected by the Romanists, the sovereign 
and sole authority of Scripture in matters of faith, nor has 
he a thought of any other question but the further one, 
how it is to be interpreted. His submission even to Catho.. 
lic Tradition, is simply and merely as it subserves the due 
explanation of Scripture. 
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15. 


Vincenti us's treatise was written during the N estorian 
controversy. I will now review some of the documents of 
the Apollinarian, in which the same principle of verifying 
doctrine by means of Scripture is carefully and uniformly 
kept in vie,v. 
Athanasius, in the follo'\ving passage, distinguishes 
between Tradition as teaching, and Scripture as pro
'ing, 
t'er!fying doctrine. "Our faith is correct, and is deriz;ed 
from Apostolical teaching and the Tradit.ion of the Fathers, 
being established out of the New and Old Testaments." 1 
Again; he recommends the very course, as a mode of 
acting familiar to biln, ,,'hieh has been already described 
as the Church's usual procedure towards innoyators; viz. 


1 Ad. Adelph. 9 6. The same contrast between Scripture and Tradition 
is ob!'erved by CJril of Jerm;alem. He S3)'S just before the passage already 
quoted from him, after reciting and commenting on the Creed, U Keep in 
thy mind always this seal of faith, which I have now sUl1nnarily stated ill 
its chi
f articles. But if the LOl"d permit, I will speak of them according to 
my power with proof from Scripture," And shortly after, "Learn and 
hold fast thy faith ill what is taught and promised; that faith whil'h alone 
is now delivered to thee by '.rradition of tlte Clwrclt nnd establislLed from 
Scripture. But, since not all have aùility to read the Scriptures, but are 
llÏndered from knowing them, whether by want of ellucation or of leisure, 
we comprehend in a few articles the whole doctrine of faith, lest souls perish 
from want of instruction." Catech. iv. 17, \'. 12. 
y 2 
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first to silence them by her own authority and the 
received Tradition; but if matters became worse and a 
controversy ensued, then to have recourse to Scripture as 
a sure confirmation of the Catholic doctrine. He has been 
l'ecounting the Apollinarian tenets, and then chides the 
Bishop to whom be writes, for not having silenced them 
at once. " For my part," he says, "I was astonished that 
Jour holiness endured such ill) pieties, and did not silence 
the authors of theln ,vith the pious Faith of the Church; 
that they might either submit and be quiet, or resist and 
be treated as heretics. . . . . And though it might be 
necessary formally to prove and expose their extravagance, 
yet it ,vere well, if possible, to stop here, and ,vrite not a 
word more. For doctrines so unsound on the very face of 
them, ought not to be discussed and made much of, lest to 
disputatious men they should appear really doubtful. 
They ought to receive this answer a.nd nothing beyond, 
'It is enough that these are not the doctrines of the 
Church nor of the Fathers.' However, lest these devisers 
of evil should be emboldened by our continued silence, it 
may be well to bring to memory a fe,! things from the 
Holy Scripture, since this Inay shame thenl perhaps from 
pursuing their base notions."2 
Again: "Either then deny the Holy Scriptures, or, if 
JOU ackno\Yled
e them, do not indulge speculations beyond 
\vhat is ,vritten, which ,viII do irreparable mischief."3 
N ow, this is one of those passages, which, taken by itself, 

rould stand for little; for it nlight easily be said, that it 

erely asserts that Scripture is of authority, not that 
Tradition is not. But when we find this appeal to Serip- 
ture repeated again and again in various shapes, and no 
similar appeal to Tradition, the argument for Scripture 
being at that time accounted the record of saving faith, 
becomes a strong one. 
2 .Ad. :EP1('t. 3. 3 COlltr. L\ roll. Î. 6. 
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16. 
For this reason, I add the following passages from the 
same treatise: "If then ye be disciples of the Gospels, 
speak not iniquity against God, but walk by what is 
written and done. But if ye desire to speak other thing
 
beyond what is written, ,vhy do you contend with us, ,vho 
are determined neither to hear nor to speak beyond what 
is written, the Lord having said, 'If ye abide in 1\ly,vord, 
ye shall be truly free.'" 4 
"'Vhat inconceivable abandonnlent of mind is this, 
\vhich leads you to speak what is not in Scripture, and to 
entertain thoughts foreign to godliness?" 
." 1Vhile then we confess that Christ is God and man, 
we do not speak this as if to inlply separation in His 
nature, (God forbid) but, again, according to the Scrip- 
tures. " 
He concludes with the following "rords, in which the 
same distinction is made, as has already been pointed out, 
between the Tradition of the Church, as in antecedent 
argument, a fair plea, ordinarily superseding inquiry, and, 
on the other hand, when for one reason or another the 
inquiry has proceeded, Scripture as the only basis of sound 
argunlent and inference. "I have written the above, 
beloved, though really it was unnecessary, for the Evan- 
gelical Tradition is sufficient; but because you asked COIl- 
cerning our fai th, and because of those who are ,villing to 
make sport with their original vie\vs, and do not consider 
that he who speaks out of his private judgment speaks a 
lie. For neither the comeliness nor the glory of the 
Lord's human body can "re attain to express by wit of 
man; but so far only, to. confess what has been done, as it 
is in Scripture, and to worship the true God, for the glory 
and acknowledgment of His love to,,"ards man," Ii &c. 


4 Contr. A polliu, i. 8. fiu. 


i Ibid. 9. 11. 22, fiu. 
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Again, in his second book against Apollinaris : "'Vhence 
you gained your notion," that the soul is of a fleshly 
nature, "I cannot understand; it is neither proved from 
the Holy Scriptures, nor is it according to the received 
opinion of the world." 6 


17. 


I conclude ,,,ith referrîng to Theodoret's mode of con- 
ducting the same or a similar controversy. In each of 
the three argumentative Dialogues, of which his Eranistes 
i'3 composed, ,ve find the following significant arrange- 
ment, in accordance with Vincentius's direction already 
commented on ;-the arguments from Scripture come first, 
and then passages from the Fathers in illustration. 1\Iore- 
over in his first Dialogue, he introduces his authorities 
from the Fathers in the follo,ving way. Eranistes, the 
heterodox disputant, after hearing his proofs from Scrip- 
ture, says, " You have expounded this text well; but I 
would fain learn ho\v the ancient Doctors of the Church 
understood it." Orthodox replies, " You ought to have 
been satisfied with these proofs from Apostles and Pro- 
phets. Ho\vever, since you desire besides the expositions 
of the Holy Fathers, I will give you this aid also, with 
God's blessing." As if he said, it is not now the place 
for bringing mere authority; I am proving the doctrine. 
.A.uthority is well in its place, viz., before the controversy; 
but now our business is with Scripture. 
Again, in his second Dialogue: "'V e will endeavour to 
persuade Arius to confess the one substance of the Holy 
Trinity, and we will bring the proofs of this from Holy 
Scripture." . 
And again: "How can a Ulan dispute with those ,vho 
deny our Lord has taken flesh, or human soul, or mind, 
except by adducing his proofs from Divine Scripture? ho\v 
fi Ibid. ii. 8. Vide also passages in 9. 13, 14. 17, 18, and 19. 
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refute those \vho with mad zeal disparage the Divinity of 
the Only-begotten, except by showing that Divine Scrip- 
ture has spoken some things with reference to His Divine. 
other things with reference to His human Nature?" 7 
Out of the third Dialogue I select the following. After 
Orthodox has stated the Catholic doctrine of the Passion 
and Resurrection, Eranistes answers, "The doctrines of 
the Church should be set forth, not in declaration merely, 
but by proof. Show me, then, that IToly Scripture teaches 
this." Upon \vhich Orthodox proceeds to cite the Epistle 
to the Romans. 
Again: "Eranistes.-St. Peter says, 'Christ having 
suffered for us in the flesh.' OrtllOdox.-Surely this i:s 
quite agreeable to our doctrine; for ,ve have learned our 
Canon of doctrines from IIoly Scripture." 
One more passage shall be cited. "To add anything 
to the words of Scripture is madness and audacity; but to 
open the text, and to develope its hidden sense, is holy 
and religious." IIere is the doctrine of the Gallic Vin- 
centius in the mouth of a Syrian Bishop.s 


18. 


Nothing, I think, is plainer fronl these extracts, than 
that the authors of them looked upon Scripture as the 
public standard of proof, the tribunal of appeal, in con- 
troversy, however conclusive the argument from Catholic 
Tradition luight be for private conviction. 9 N ow how 


7 Pp. 43. 7R. 113. Vide also pp. 79 and 97. 
8 Pp. 1a9, 213. 221. 
9 [After all is said, it would appear (as observed Sllpr. p. 289) that the 
ùiflèrenccs of Rome and England in the question of Scripture and Tradition 
are, in the hands of Anglican controversialists, verbal only. Catholic con- 
troversialists, while insisting that they neeù not prove their doctrine from 
Scripture, always do so prove it; find Anglicans, while insisting that 
FJ'radition is unt\uthoritativc, treat it with a deference, which is the cor- 
relative of authority.] 
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::-;trikingly coincident 'with this Tiew are the words of our 
Articles! "floIr Scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation, 80 tllat" (i. e. in such sense that) "whatso- 
ever is not read therein, nor may be proted thereby, is not 
to be required of any lllan." The ,A..rticle is altogether of 
a polemical character. 


X OTE ON LECTURE XI II. 
[As to the passagps quoted from the Fathers in the foregoing Lecture in 
favour of the exclusive authority of Holy Scripture in matters of faith, ag 
opposed to Tradition, I have already saiù,- 
1. That some of these prove too much for the Anglican theory, as going, 
if taken in the letter, to the extent of Protestant Private Judgment, p. 318. 
2. That others of them give to Tradition the office of arbitrating between 
riyal possible senses of 
criptl1re, and predetermine and impose a sense, thus 
makiug Scripture subordinate, p. 2S9. 
3. That others do but recognize and avail themselves of the necessary 
characteristic of a written document, as contrasted with a tradition, viz. as 
something that can he handled, examined, analyzed, and drawn out into con. 
clusiol1s,-a process whi
h could not be applied to Tradition, till, as afterwards, 
it lmd been converted intu the definitions of Councils and the theses and dicta 
of the ::;chools, p. 321. 
4. That, if the Fathers speak strongly in favour of the authority of Scrip- 
ture, as in the foregoing- passages, they speak as strongly elsewhere in fa\'ol1r 
of Tradition, p, 312. In proof I will here set down some passages fi.'om 
their writings:- 
1. Irellæus, writing against the heretics, who, when confuted out of Scrip- 
ture, appealed to a secret tradi tiOIl from the Apostles, says,-" Through 
none others know we the disposition of our salvation, than through those 
through whom the gospel came to us, first heralding it, then b)' the will of 
God delivering- it tu us ill the bcriptul'es, which were to be the foundation 

m<l pillar of our faith. . . . . But, \V hen the heretics are refuted out of the 
Scriptures, they turn to find fault even with tJlOse Scriptures, as if they were 
wrong, and uUHuthoritative, and were ,'ariable, and the truth could not be 
extracted from them by those who were ignorant of" [a secret] u tradition. 
. . . . And when we challenge them in turn with that" [true] "tradition, 
which is from the Apostles, which is guarded by the succession of elders in 
the churches, they oppose themselves to" [this] " Tradition, saying that 
they are wiser, not only than those elders, but even than the Apostles. The 
'l'radition of the Apostles, manifested" on the contrary" in the whole world, 
i
 open in every Church to all who wish to see the truth. . . . . And, since 
it is a long matter in a work like this to enumerate these successions, we will 
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confute them by pointing to the T,'adilion of tllfit greatest and most nncient 
and universally known Church, founded and con::;tituted at Rome by the two 
most glorious Apostles, PetL'r and Panl, a f1'aditioll which she has and a 
faith which she proclaims to nIl men from those Apostles." Hor. iii. 
1-3. 
2. Tertullian: "Our appeal must not be made to the Scriptures, nor must 
controversy be admitted on points in which \"Ïctory will either be impossible 
or uncertain, 01' not certain enough. But eVCll if a discussion from the 
Scriptures should not turn out in such a WHY as to place both sides on a par, 
yet the natural order of things would require that this point should he first 
proposed, which is now the only OLie which we must discuss, with whom lics 
that very faith to which the Scriptures belong? From what originnl gil!er, 
and tlwough whom, and when, and to 'whom, has been handed dmvn that 
Rule by which men became Christians?" Præscrip. 19 (Holmes's Traus!.). 
3. Vincent of Lcrins : " That boly and wise man" Pope ðtepben, " under- 
stood aright that the rule of orthodoÁY (rationem pietatis) admitted noLhing 
but this, that all things should be consigned to the children by that same faith 
by which tlley had been received from the fatJiers, and that we, insteHIl of 
making religion follow our lead, should on the contrary follow the lead of 
religion, and that it belouged to Christian sobriet)' and humility, not to hand 
down our own ideas to posterity, but to keep those wlûclt 
ve have 'received 
from our ancestors." Comm. c. 9. 
4. Atlumasius, speaking of the Arian interprctations of Scripture, says, 
" \Vho was evcr yet u hcarer of such a doctrine? or, 'whence did they gain it ? 
or wIlD thus expounded to them, when they were at school? "
hat is not 
fi'om our Fathers, but has come to light in this day, how c}ln it be but that 
which the Blessed Paul has foretolò, that "in the latter times, some shall 
depart from the sound faith," &c., Orat. i. 8. " IJCt them tcll us from, 
vhat 
teacher, or by what tradition, they derived those notions concerning the 
Saviour?" De Deer. 13. 
:>. Athanasius: " That of what they now allege from the Gospels they cer- 
tainly give an unsound interpretation we mayea!"ily see, if we now consider 
the object (0'1í67roS') of that faith which we Christians hold, and, using it alJ"a 
rule, apply our::.elves, as the Apostle teaches, to the reading of inspired Scrip- 
ture. J?or Christ'
 encmies, being ignorant of this object, have wandered 
from the way of truth," Orat. iii. 28. 
6. "Theo<losius>," f;ays Socrates, "consulted Nectarius, Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, in what way hest to rid the Christian religion of its differences or 
opinion, and to give unity to tbc Church. This beiug an anxious mutter to 
:Kectarius, Sicinuius advised him to avoid all dialectic contests,_and to appeal 
to the statements of the ancients, and to put the question to the heresiarchs 
from UJe Emperor whether they made any account of the doctors who 
belonged to the Church before the division, or came to issue with them as 
alieus ii'om Christiauity." JIist. v. 10. 
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7. Basil :-" Of the decrees and finnouncements kept in the Church, some 
we have from written teaching, some from the tradition of the Apostles. . . . . 
The day would fail me, if I went through the mysteries of the Church which 
are not in Scripture (Tà If-ypa<þa). I pass by the others, the very confession 
of faith, in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, from what written document have 
we ?" De Spiro S. 6G, 67. 
8. " It is manifest," says Chrysostom, "that not all things have [the Apostles] 
delivered down by letter, but lllany things without writing. Both the one 
Rnd the other have a claim on faith. So we consider the tradition also of the 
Church to have fi claim onfaith. It is a l,.adition; seek nothing more." In 
2 Thess. ii. 15. 
9. Augustine, speaking of religious usages says, " Those which we keep, not 
as being written, but as from f,'adition} if observed by the whole of Christen- 
dom, fire thereby understood to he committed to us either hy the Apostles 
themselves or by plenary Councils, find to he retained as instituted." Ep. 
118. 
10. Epiphanius: "One ought to use Tradition, for not all things can be 
learnt from Holy Scripture. Some things in writing, some in Tradition, did 
the Holy Apostles deliver." Hær. 61. 6.] 
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AND now', that our discussions on what may fitly be called 
the Prophetical Office of the Church dra\v to a close, the 
thought, with \vhich perhaps ,ve entered on the subject is 
not unlikely to recur, \vhen the excitement of the inquiry 
has subsided, and ,veariness has succeeded, that what has 
been said is but a dream, the \vanton exercise, rather than 
the practical conclusion of the intellect. Such is the 
feeling of minds unversed in the disappointments of the 
world, incredulous how much it has of promise, ho"r little 
of substance; what intricacy and confusion beset the most 
certain truths; ho,v much lllust be taken on trust, in 
order to be possessed; how little can be realized except by 
an effort of the ,vill; how great a part of enjoynlent lies in 
resignation. 'Vithout some portion of that Divine Philo- 
sophy which bids us consider" the kingdom of God" to be 
"within us," and \vhich, by prayer and meditation, by act- 
ing on what is told us, and by anticipating sight, developes 
outwardly its own views and principles, and thus assimi- 
lates to itself all that is around uS,-not only the Church in 
this age and country, but the Church Catholic anywhere, 
or at any time, Prilnitive, Ronlan, or Reformed, is but a 
name, used indeed as the incentive to action, but \vithout 
local habitation, or visible tokens, "here or there," "in 
the secret chambers," or "in the desert." After all, the 
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Church is ever invisible in its day, and faith only appre- 
hends it. l 
Under this feeling I proceed, lastly, to consider more 
attentively this main difficulty in the Anglo-Catholic 
system; and in so doing shall have opportunity to justify, 
by exalnples, the doctrine which has just been suggested, 
by way of reconciling the mind to it. 


2. 
The most plausible objection, then, urged by the pa.rti- 
sans of Ronle against the English Church, is, that we are 
,vhat they call a Parliamentary Church, a State Creation 
or Establislnuellt, depending on the breath of princes or 
of populace, and directed towards mere political ends, such 
as the temporal well-being of the community, or the 
stabilitv of the Constitution; whereas the True Church is 
built upon the One Faith, transmitted through successive 
generations, and simply maintains ,vhat it has so received, 
leaving temporal benefits to come and go, to follo\v or be 
suspended, as the case may be. The argunlent comes 
with the greater force, because Protestants have not un- 
frequently granted the fact, and only denied its ilnportance. 
Yet 'we need not fear to contest the fact itself in spite 
both of our Roman and our Protestant opponents; and 
in order to show ho\v little it can be maintained, I will 
take pains to state it as strongly as I can, before I pro- 
ceed to reply to it. 


3. 


It is objected, then, that the Church is by office, and in 
her very definition, "the pillar and ground of the Truth," 
that "God's Spirit which is upon her, and Ilis words 
1 Viù. Hab. iii. 17, 18. [After all then the Church of God is, what 
Protestants have ever considered it, invisible. Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno 
mercentur Atridæ. ] 
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which He has put in her mouth, shall not depart out of 
her mouth, nor out of the mouth of her seed, nor out of the 
mouth of her seed's seed, from henceforth and for ever;" 
that" all her children are taught of the Lord, and great 
is the peace of her children." In such texts the Faith 
comnlitted to the Church is represented, not as a secret 
and difficult doctrine, but as clearly proclailned, inde- 
fectibly maintained, and uni versally ackno\vledged. 'Vhat- 
ever errors and corruptions there may be in the Church 
and in her children, so far, it may be argued, is clear, that 
the true Faith, the one way to heaven, the one message 
from the Saviour of sinners, the Revelation of the Gospel, 
will be plain and unequivocal, as the sun in the heavp.ns, from 
first to last; so that \vhoever goes \vrong within her pale, 
will have himself to blame \vholly, not his defective light. 
In the English Church, however, \ve shall hardly find ten 
or twenty neighbouring clergymen who agree together; 
and that, not in the non-essentials of religion, but as to 
what are its eleluentary and necessary doctrines; or even 
as to the fact whether there are any necessary doctrines at 
all, any distinct and definite faith required for salvation. 
!Iuch less do the laity receive that instruction in 011e and 
the same doctrine, which is a necessary characteristic, as 
1nay be fairly alleged, of their being "taught of the 
Lord." They,yander about like sheep \vithout a shep- 
herd, they do not kno\v what to believe, and &re thro\vn 
on their own private judgment, ,,"eak and inadequate as it 
is, merely because they do not know whither to betake 
. themselves for guiJ.ance. If they go to one Church they 
hear one doctrine, in the next they enter into they hear 
another: if they try to unite the two, they are obliged to 
drop important elements in each, and thus dilute and 
attenuate the Faith to a mere shado\v; if they shrink, as 
they may naturally do, from both the one doctrine and 
the other, they are taught to be critical, sceptical, and 
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self-wise: and thus they are sure to be led into heterodoxy 
in one form or other, over and above the evil whether of 
arrogance or indifference in themselves. If, again, they 
are blessed with teachable and gentle minds, such un- 
certainty makes them desponding and unhappy; they 
walk in darkness and disquiet, far removed from that 
" peace" ,vhich the Prophet describes as resulting from 
tbe "teacbing" which the children of the True Church 
recel ve. 


4. 


Further, it may be urged, that, over and above the 
variations existing in the doctrine of onr Church, we are 
not even agreed alnong ourselves ,vhether there be any 
Church at all, that is, One True Church, commissioned 
and blessed by Christ; that many of our Clergy openly 
avow their disbelief of it, and without censure from our 
Bishops; and that our national schools, in which we pro- 
fess to educate the mass of the population, commonly teach 
nothing definitely and strictly about it, but are content 
for the most part with providing that vague kind of reli- 
gious knowledge which might be learned as well among 
Dissenters; that, while .we instil into the minds of chil- 
dren some sufficient horror of Popery, we give them no 
preservative against the \\r esleyans, Baptists, or Indepen- 
dents. It may be further objected, that we are in a state 
of actual warfare with each other, not only differing, but 
considering our mutual differences perilous or even damn- 
able; that we have no internal bond of union, but are 
kept together by the State, which by a "'hole some tyranny 
forces us to be friends with each other. And further still, 
much intemperate declamation may be indulged about our 
system of patronage in the Church, the mode in which 
our Bishops are appointed, their being corrupted by their 
intercourse ,vith laymen in Parliament, and the like 
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topics. Specific instances of scandal may be added; that 
IIoadlYJ for instance, in the last century, though a Soci- 
nian, as is now acknowledged by high authority in Church 
matters, was allowed to remain for nearly fifty years a 
Bishop in possession; and that, when in the early part of 
his career the Clergy in Convocation, the legitimate mini- 
sters of the :Faith, attempted to censure some of his errors, 
they were hindered by the civil power, 'v hich suspended 
the Convocation forthwith, and has never allowed it since 
to resume its functions. Or again, notice may be directed 
to the existing carelessness in many places about the due 
administration of Baptisl'll, no sufficient regard being had 
to the persons administering, the mode of administering 
it, nay, or the very rite itself. 


5. 


All this has been said, and in an exaggerated tone; 
certainly exuggerated, for after all the Prayer Book is 
a practical guide into the sense of Scripture for all teach- 
able ill inds; and those of our Divines, 'v honl "all the 
people account as prophets," with \vhatever differences of 
opinion in Dlitlor points, yet on the whole teach in essen- 
tials one and all the same doctrine. For instance, the 
most popular books in our Church, and the n10st highly 
sanctioned for the last 100 or 200 years, have been, I sup- 
pose, such as Bishop Taylor's IIoly Living and Dying, the 
'Vhole Duty of l\Ian, IIammond's Catechism, or Bishop 
'Vilson's Sermons; and do not these sufficiently agree to- 
gether in doctrine to edify all ,vho ask what the }"aith of 
Christ is? Surely then there is nluch exaggeration in 
such statements as the foregoing. But whether exaggera- 
tion or not, it matters little; ,vere every word of them 
literally true, yet they would not tend to invalidate the 
clairn of the English Church to be considered a branch of 
the One Church Catholic. 
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6. 


The parallel of the Jewish Church will afford us a 
sufficient aDswer to all that has been objected. I need 

carcely observe that the Israelites were especially raised 
up to be witnesses for the One True God against idolatry, 
and had the doctrine of the Di vine Unity set before then1, 
with an injunction upon the fathers ever to teach the 
children, also that they remained God's peculiar people 
till Ohrist came; and yet, as everyone knows, there were 
even long perioùs in their history during which the \vhole 
nation was sunk in idolatry or lingered on in decay, 
captivity, or di
persion. Even then were the English 
Ohurch, as a Ohurch, to go further than she is ever alleged. 
to have gone, in denying her o,vn powers, were she to put 
herself on a level with the sectaries round about her, and 
to consider Ordination as a mere human ceremony, it 
,,,"auld not follow that she had lost her gift. 2 That they 
who do not claim the One Ohurch Oatholic as theirs, 
possess it not, however specious an argument, caD not 
really be 111aintained. Of course there are cases in which 
a Ohurch incurs more or less of punishment for ueglect of 
its privileges, but even then its state is not the same as if 
they had never been given; generally speaking, they are 
but suspended or impaired, not forfeited. Even San1son, 
after losing his hair upon the Jap of Delilah, recovered his 
strength in his captivity, ,vhen his hair grew again. If 
've have been made God's children, ,,'e cannot unmake 
ourselves; ,ve can never be 111cre natural men again. 
There is but the alternative of our being Ilis children still, 
though erring ones, anel under rebuke, ûr apostates and 


2 [The external unit
. and independence of the Jewish Church remaineù 
from first to last. E\'C'l1 when under secular influences and secular rulers, 110 
onc could call it a department of the Umnan Sta
e or an organ or fUllction 
of the civil go,'crnment.] 
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devils; and surely there is enough on the very face of our 
Church, as we humbly trust, and as our most bigoted 
opponents must grant, to show that we are not repro- 
hates, but that, amid ,vhatever scandals, we have faith 
and love ti biding \vith us. This is to take far lower 
ground than "re think 've may fairly take in comparison 
of Rome; yet it is ,veIl to see what the objection under 
review amounts to at the utmost. "\Vhether or not there 
are cases in ,vhich a branch of t.he Church, as an indi- 
vidual Christian, nlay utterly exhaust itself of grace and 
become reprobate, at least St. Paul expresses the rule of 
God's dealin gs with us in his Epistle to the Romans; 
" the gifts and calling of God are lcitltout repentance." If 
His people sinned, they were not to be abandoned; on the 
contrary, it is declared, "then 'v ill I visit their trans- 
gression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes; 
'Jlevertllf'leS8, My loving-kindness 1âll I not 
dterly take .from 
him, nor 8uifpr My fait1
fltlnes8 to fail; l\Iy covenant ,vill I 
not break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of 
Ir 
lips," 3 Or again, in the well-kno,vn passage of the Pro- 
phet, God says to the Jews, "That 'which cometh inta 
your mind shall not be at all] that ye say, "T e will be as 
the heathen, as the families of the countries, to serve ,vood 
and stone. As I live, saith the Lord God, surely ,vith a 
mighty hand, and ,vith a stretched-out anll, and ,vith fury 
poured out, ,vill I rule over you . . . . . And I ,yill cause 
you to pass under the rod, and I will bring you into the 
bond of the Covenant." 4 The saIne is t.he lesson of the 
New Testament; as in the parable of the talents, in ,vhich 
the servant ,vho hid his Lord's talent did not at once for- 
feit it, did not release hiIl1self from the responsibility of 
having it; he had it by to produce, though unused, at the 
last day.5 Still n10re Ï1npressive, òecausc more directly 
in point, are St. Paul's worùs concerning his own COlli- 
s P!'alm lxxxix. 3
-34. · Ezek. xx. 3:!-37. i .Matt. xxv. 25. 


YOLo I. 


z 
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mISSIon: "Though I preach the Gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the Gospel. For, if I do this 
thing willingly, I have a reward; but if against my will, 
a dispensation of tile Gospel is c01nrnitted unto inc." 6 If we 
disbelieve or neglect our gifts, they remain with US, 
though as a burden and as a ,vitness at the last day. 
The Church does not become a mere creation of nlan, 
though she sell herself to be his slave. 7 


t-( 
I . 


And, if not even a denial of her gifts on the part of 
a Church, necessarily leads to their absolute forfeiture, 
much less will the disbelief of certain of her ministers 
incur that penalty. From their own souls, indeed, the 
grace of her ordinances will be shut; but though they 
trample on their invisible powers, yet are they uncon- 
sciously the instruments of transmitting them onwards, 
and of imparting their blessed effects to those who be- 
lieve. They do what they know not; holy Isaac blessed 
Jacob for Esau, and could not reverse it. The old Pro- 
phet of Bethel was the involuntary instrument of God's 
wrath, though he condemned himself the while. Balaam, 
with a covetous heart and amid heathen enchantments, 
announced Christ's coming. Caiaphas, the high priest, 
while contriving his Lord's death, prophesied, because 
he was high priest, yet did not know that he prophesied. 
The words of St. John should be carefully studied: 
"One of them, nan1ed Caiaphas, being the high priest 
that same year, said unto them, Ye know nothing at 
all, nor consider that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation 


6 1 Cor. ix. 16, 17. 
7 [Baptism marks individuals with an indelible character; but what spiri- 
tual promises haye Leclllllade from heaven to the Anglican Church, as such ?] 
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perish not. And this spake he not of himself, but 
being high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus 
should die for that nation, and not for that nation only, 
but that 31so He should gather together in one the chil- 
dren of God that were scattered abroad." 8 The language 
of Caiaphas then had quite a different sense from what 
he intended, and far higher. He spoke of the Jewish 
nation under the word "people," but it was the IToly 
Ghost's word in his mouth to denote the elect children of 
God wherever found all over the earth; and, while he meant 
to speak of Christ's death as removing the perplexities 
which His miracles caused to himself and his party, he 
really spoke of the Atoning Sacrifice which was to be made 
for the sins of the whole ,vorld. In like manner, even 
though a Bishop were to use the words, "Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost," with little or no meaning, or a Priest the 
consecrating words in the Eucharist, considering it only a 
commemoration of Christ's death, or a Deacon the water 
and the words in Baptism, denying in his heart that it is 
regeneration; yet they may, in spite of their unbelief, be 
instruments of a po\ver they know not of; and "speak 
not of themselves ;" 9 they may be as Balaam or as Isaac. 


8. 


The state of the later Jewish Church, of which Caia- 
phas affords one instance, illustrates Inost strikingly 
how dangerous it is to go by sight in religious matters 
instead of consulting God's word. IIo\v deeply was the 
divine building "daubed with the untempered mortar" 
of secular politics! 1 how closcly did it t-.inlulate a 
mere civil establishnlent, till the day of vengeance 


8 John xi. 1!)-;52. 9 [Ccrtainl
', if thc power has been gi yen tllcm.j 
1 [Just so; the Jewish Church WHS a divinc building daubcd with politic
, 
but the Anglican is a civil c:5tablisllll1Cllt ùauùCll with divinity.] 
Z 2 
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caIne.) and God claimed His fugitive Prophet, who had 
hid himself amid the empires of this world! "That 
anomalies in the present state of the Church can parallel 
those which were to be found among the Jews? What 
infraction, for instance, of the law of 1\los8s could be 
greater than t.hat the high priestbood should be taken 
away from the hereditary line, held but for a time, and 
associated with the profession of arms or with royalty? 
Yet such were its fortunes in the family of the Asmonæans, 
,yho, besides their unpriestly character, were many of 
them stained with crimes which gave a deeper shade to 
the irregularity. Aristobulus, son of Hyrcanus, starve(l 
to death his mother, caused one brother to be assassinated, 
and imprisoned the rest, and then died of remorse. 
Alexander, on occasion of a mutiny, massacred six thou- 
sand of the Jewish populace; and, at another, had eight 
hundred crucified before his eyes at an entertainment he 
gave in honour of his ,vives and concubines. Ifyrcanus 
and .L'lristobulus, his sons, carried on civil war against 
each other. IIerod, a man of Edom, ,vas allowed to fill 
tbe throne of David; and, stained as he was with the most 
heinous crimes, he appointed three or four high priests in 
succession, and rebuilt the Temp]e of God. Yet, in spite of 
all these enormities, "the seat of l\lose
," 2 the oil of the 
priesthood, and the n1iraculous goycrnance of the nation, 
remained, not fading away without 111emorial, but for a 
,,-hile latent and quiescent, then fearfully showing theJn- 
selves in the utter destruction of the race which had pro- 
faned its O'Vll gifts. But, till that final destruction the 
gifts continued, and were profitable to those ,vho cared to 
use them religiously. 


2 [The Almight
. c1lO
e the race of Abraham to be His people, in a sense 
in which He has not ch08(,11 the ADglo-:
:h1X011S. \Ve cannot argue from 
Jerusalem to CunterlJul')' and York. He was pledgeù to Juùah till Shiloh 
came. ] 
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9. 


Earlier periods in Jewish history may next be specified; 
for though in these the irregularities thernselves might be 
less, yet the presence of a supernatural Providence, how- 
ever latent, is further removed fi'om doubt or cavil. 
"\Vhat a remarkable picture does the Book of Judges pre- 
sent to us! Suppose it were lost arid \ve were to read N um- 
bers and Joshua, and then turn to the reign of David, could 
\ve have conceived the actual state of the nation between tho 
former and the latter period? Had we been bidden to de- 
scribe it by conjecture, to connect together the two by some 
probable medium, should we have guessed by a stretch of 
fancy that the newly-created fabric of Judaism had been 
destined so t300n to fall to pieces, or rather to fade a\vay like 
a dream, unrealized and unattempted, after the giving of the 
Law, for a space of three or four hundred years? }Ioses 
and Joshua set in motion a systenl W hich suddenly stops 
with the human originators of it. What must have been 
the feelings of a thoughtful Israelite during those centuries 
of confusion, when everyone did what "Tas }'ight in his 
own eyes, and the lawless were kept in order as much by 
the yoke of the invader and oppressor as by the divinely- 
ordered sway of the Judges? what would have been his 
arguments against the cavils of Philistine or l\Iidianite, who 
thought it \vorth while to examine the pretensions of Li
 
Polity? 1V ould they not treat those pretensions with 
utter scorn and derision, as equally fantastic and extrava- 
gant, equally idle, foolish, and irrational, as the "Torld now 
deems our Apostolical Descent? 1Vhat evidence, indeed, 
could the Israelites then give of a supernatural presence 
among theln? There were men who lived and died in the 
holy land, without sign or token, as far as ,ve are told, of 
the Lord God of Israel, except such as a lively faith detects 
and appropriates. The Philistines at one time were mas- 
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ters of the chosen people for forty years, the 
Ioabites for 
eighteen, the Canaanites for twenty, the Ammonites for 
eighteen. And such greater disturbances of the l\Iosaic 
covenant were but centres and origins of the 
xteDded 
distress and confusion in ,vhich religion lay during those 
early times. Its champions, too, had sometimes almost as 
little in theln to refresh the eye of purity and truth as its 
enemies. The history of Samson and Jephtha presented as 
great perplexities to faith, as J abin, king of Canaan, or 
Chusan-rishathaim, king of 1Iesopotamia. Or, consider 
the fortunes of Gideon's family; Abimelech, the son of his 
concubine, massacring all his brethren, to the number of 
threescore and ten persons except one, and making him- 
self king; his townsmen, by 'v hose aid he seized the 
sovereignty, revolting from him, and then defeated and 
destroyed by him; then he himself cut off in battle. Or, 
consider the history of the tribe of Benjamin, its victories 
over the other tribes, then its overthrow with the loss of 
twenty-five thousand men in one day; or again, (what is 
portentous,) the worship of a graven image set up by certain 
Danites, on their original settlement in Palestine, with the 
regular succession of a priesthood, all the time the house of 
God was in Shiloh, as if Satan were from the first to share 
the holy land with the Lord God of Hosts. Such are some 
of the irregularities and disorders which Almighty 'Visdom 
does not find inconsistent ,vith the continuous and pro- 
gressive fulfilment of its purposes; such the valleys and 
pits in the wilderness ,vhich Ìnteryene between the great 
!)rovidences of God, and are lost to us while we contemplate 
the ll1ajestic summits of 
Ioriah, Pisgah, or Zion, and the 
beacon lights thereon kindled. And if a supernatural pre- 
sence ,vas with the Israelites all along their years of crime 
and captivity, who shall presume to say, that ,ve, whatever 
be our misfortunes and our sins, have certainly forfeited the 
Gospel promises, or that a true faith cannot elicit from our 
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Ordinances and appropriate in their fulness those benefits 
,vhich Christ originally lodged in them? "\Vho shaH curse 
whom God has not cursed, drying up our Baptism, or 
tainting the manna of our Eucharist, making our Priests 
speechless, or breaking the staff of our Rulers? 'Vho shall 
excommunicate those \vho have ever held to that Creed, and 
that Succession, and those Ordinances \vhich Apostles be- 
queathed to them? Let Romanists see to it, ,vhether, 
instead of attempting anything against us, it is not rather 
their wisdom to shelter their own Church under the fore- 
going arguments from the far more serious charges to 
which it is exposed. 3 


10. 


T,vo other periods occur in the history of Israel, which 
deserve attention. In their captivity in Egypt, they seem 
almost to have forgotten that any promise had been made 
to their race; and \vhen 1\10ses reminded them of it, they 
"hearkened not unto him for anguish of spirit and for 
cruel bondage." Again, much might be said concerning 
their captivity in Babylon, when "their king and 
their princes were among the Gentiles, the La\v ,vas 
no more, and their prophets found no vision from the 
Lord."" Once more, a fresh field of remark is afforded by 
the great schism of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, and the 
ministry of Elijah and Elisha among them. 
Setting, then, our present disorders at the very highest, 
making the largest admissions on that score which Roman 
Catholics can demand, not denying for argument's sake, 
that our bishops have before now done despite to their O\Vll 
Apostolical powers, that our Teachers have been at variance 
,vith each other, that aliens and enemies have usurped our 


%I [The simple question is, has a local Church any promises made to it, 
and specially the promise of perpetuity?] 
4 Lam. ii. 9. 
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rights, that the laity has been almost sanctioned by their 
pastors in loose and irreverent views and practices, and 
that the very notion of the Ohurch Catholic has died away 
fronl the popular n1ind; granting, that is, ,,
hat is a great 
deal III ore than the truth, it will not follo\v that Almighty 
God may not be as truly and supernaturally \vith us as He 
was ,vith His former people, when the Angel appeared to 
Gideon during the l\Iidianitish captivity, or to Zacharias in 
the days of Herod. And if truly with us, then, doubtless, 
in a far higher and more miraculous way, by ho\v much 
the Christian Church has more of heaven in it than had 
the Polity of Israel. 
One more remark shall be suggested. Is it not very 
strange, and very significant, that our Lord and Saviour, 
the immaculate Lamb of God, should be descended not only 
ii'om virtuous Ruth the l\Ioabitess, but from incestuous 
Tan1ar ? 


11. 


Such is the light which the Jewish history thro\vs upon 
our presen t circumstances, taken at the worst; but Chris- 
tian times affurd us a second parallel to them. The ad vo- 
eate of Rome mu
t admit that the state, whether of the 
Catholic Church or of the ROlllan Church, at periods before 
and during the D1iddle ages, was such, as to bear a very 
strong resemblance to the picture he dra\vs of our own. 
I do not speak of corruptions in life and morals merely, or 
of the errors of illdividual
, however highly exalted, but of 
the general disorganized and schismatical state of the 
Church, her practical abandonlllent of her spiritual preten- 
sions, the tyranny exercised over her by the civil power, 
and the intimate adherence of the worst passions and of 
circumstantial irregularities, to those acts which are vital 
portions of her system. 
For instance, the especial stain, which is imputed to our 
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own Church, is this; that in A.D. 1560, Eliz3beth, on 
succeeding to tbe throne, deprived, by Act of Parliament, 
all its exi
ting Bishops but ono, for refusing to become 
Protestants, and introduced a ne,v succession/, by nleans of 
Parker, who ,vas consecrated under her special licence to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, by certain Bishops, 
either not in possession of Sees, or only Suffragan. No 
one denies this was a violent proceeding, though unavoid- 
able under her peculiar circulllstances; but it is one thing 
to be violent in accidentals and adjuncts, another to be 
invalid in essentials. The question is simply whether 
Parker was formally con::;ecrated by those 'who had the 
power of consecrating. 6 God may carryon His work amid 
human sin, granting, for argument's sake, that it was 
such; as the incest of Judah was, as I have observed, in 
the line of our Lord's genealogy. This is to vie\v the 
matter at the extremest point of disadvantage at which 
the ROlnan controversialist can place it. N ow let us see 
\vhether former times do not supply instances of similar 
scandals. 7 


12 1 
The third General Council was held A.D. 431, on occasion 
of the 
 estorian heresy, and passed decrees concerning our 
Lord's Person, as divine and human, which the English 
Oh urch, as ,yell as the Roman, has eyer recognized as true 
and necessary . Now under what circumstances were these 
decrees framed? N estorius, Bishop of Constantinople, 


6 [It is not a mere question of !uccession. The Catholic Church is not 
a mere (spiritual) f
tmily or race, the essential idea of which is propagation, 
but a polity, of which the essential idea is union and suborùination, and of 
which propagation is but the conùition and neccssity.] 
6 [Ko, "the question simply is" whethcl' the Anglican body was not by 
those proceedings formally separated from the" Sancta per orbcm tcrrarurn 
ecclesia."] 
7 Vide Bramhall, 'V orks, pp. 40. 153, 154. 
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was charged, and rightly charged, by Cyril, Bishop of 
Alexandria, with heresy. Antioch, and the rest of the 
East, remained neuter; Rome, and the 'Vest, took part 
with CyriL Celestine, Bishop of Rome, held a Latin 
Council, condemned N estorius, degraded him on the event 
of his contumacy, and committed the execution of this 
sentence to Cyril. The Emperor of the day interposed, 
and summoned at Ephesus the General Council in question. 
Cyril and N estorius, ,vith their respective partisans, 
arrived at Ephesus at the time appointed, before John, 
Bishop of l\.ntioch, and the Orientals. After waiting for 
a fortnight, Cyril opened the Council, as President, with- 
out them; in spite of the earnest representations of the 
Imperial Officer, who intreated him to allow a further 
delay. Its proceedings thus unsatisfactorily commenced, 
were concluded within the space of a single day. Five 
days afterward the Orientals arrived, and, angry at the 
slight put upon them, they held a Council by themselves, 
and degraded Cyril, and J\Iemnon, the Bishop of Epbesus, 
who had sided ,vith hiln. l\Iemn
n, being po,verful in his 
own city, shut the Churches against them, and stationed a 
guard in the Cathedral, which, on the advance of the 
Imperial troops against it, vigorously repulsed and routed 
them. After a riot of three months' continuance, the 
hostile parties retired to their respective homes; and at 
the end of several years John and Cyril, making mutual 
admissions and explanations in points of doctrine, were 
reconciled to each other, and jointly assented to the con- 
demnation of N estorius. From that time N estorius has 
been accounted a heretic by the Church. Transactions 
such as these are a proof that, in the Roman system at 
least, while adherence is paid to the positive observances 
enjoined us, the sins of individuals taking part in their 
execution, do not interfere with their validity. That at 
that time, with whatever incidental dissension and delay, 
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the testilnony of the Catholic ,vorld was at length col- 
lected on the subject of dispute, and that that testimony 
really condemned N estorius; and further that it was but 
a repetition of the testimony afforded by the Catholic 
Fathers from the first, is sufficiently clear to all students 
in theology. But, anyhow, the scanùals of the Council of 
Ephesus are an effectual hindrance to any over-delicate 
and fastidious criticisms by Roman ,vriters of our Refor- 
mation. 


13 


The history of Vigilius, bishop of Rome, in the following 
century, presents them with a similar difficulty. It is well 
kno,vn that according to the Roman system, a General 
Council is not of authority unless confirmed by the Pope; 
now the fifth Council was confirmed by this Vigilius, who, 
unless positive observances, not moral qualifications, be the 
conditions, on man's part, of supernatural agency, neither 
confirmed the Council, nor was Pope at all. His career 
was as follo,vs.-The last Bishop of Rome had died at 
Constantinople, after deposing the Bishop of that city for 
heresy; Vigilius, \v ho was at that tilne a deacon, had 
accompanied hÎ1n thither, and made offers to the Empress 
Theodora, who had adopted the same heresy, to acknow- 
ledge and support the deposed Bishop, if she assisted 
himself to rise to the See of St. Peter. Having gained the 
Empress, he proceeded into Italy, to Belisarius, ,vhom he 
also gained through the interest which she exerted in his 
fayour, and by promising t,vo hundred pieces of gold, from 
himself, should he obtain the appointment. l\Ieanwhile 
Silveri us had been chosen at Rome to fill the vacant See. 
On a charge of corresponding ,vith the Goths, he was 
summoned before Belisarius, stripped of his sacerdotal habit, 
and banished to Lycia. Vigilius ,vas appointed in his 
room, and his first act was to refuse to discharge his own 
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engagements In the contract.; neither siding with tLe 
heretics, nor paying the promised bribe. The latt.er con- 
dition he at length fulfilled on being put into possession of 
his rival, Sil verius, whom he sent to Palnlaria ,,,here he died 
by starvation. The fifth General Oouncil being afterwards 
held at Constantinoplo, he refused to assent to its decrees, 
and was, in consequence, bani
hed by Justinian; nor '''as 
he allowed to return to Rome, till he recanted, formally 
confirnled them, and thereby secured, as a theologian of 
ROlne must consider, their infallibility. Unless formal 
acts are the secret threads by ,vhich the line of Divine 
Providence is continued, how can Romanists hold either 
that Vigil ius was Pope, or that he confirmed the decrees 
of the fifth General Council? Thus they accord to us a 
principle which brings us safely through our o,vn misfor- 
tunes, whatever they be. 8 


1.t. 


Let us now take an instance some hundred years later. 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries the rank and wealth 
of the higher ecclesiastics ,vas such as to absorb those 
spiritual functions which had led to their possession of 
them. The Bishop
 were temporal princes, were appointed 
irrespectively of their religious fitness, and felt more 
closely bound to the feudal lord of ,vhom they held their 
temporalities, than to the Church. "They were obtruded 
in their Sees," says a recent writer, "as the Supreme 
Pontiffs were upon that of Rome, by force or corruption. 
A child of five years old ,vas Illade Arch bishop of Rheims. 
The See of Narbonne was purchased for another at the 
age of ten." He adds, "It ,vas almost general in the 
Church to have Bishops under twenty years old." Again; 
"Either through bribery in places where elections still 


8 [Not so, for where is any promise of divine Providence to the Anglican 
communion, when visibly separated from the visible Catholic Church?] 
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pre\ailed, or through corrupt agreements with princes, or 
at least customary presents to their wives and ministers, a 
large proportion of the Bishops had no valid te
ure in 
their sees. The case was perhaps worse with inferior 
clerks; in the Church of J\Iilan, \vhich was notorious for 
this corruption, not a single ecclesiastic could stand the 
test, the Archbishop exacting a price for the collation of 
every benefice." 9 
Such being t.he general state of the Church, Rome itself 
was the scene of contest between rival claimants of the 
Holy See, the respective champions of the imperial pre- 
rogatiyes and ecclesiastical liberty. In 1038, Benedict 
IX., a man of abandoned life, being degraded by the 
Romans, ,vas restored by the Emperor Conrad, and, 
running into still greater excesses, was again deposed by 
his people, who chose in his place Sylvester III. A third 
time he was reinstated, by the arnlS of his adherents; and 
at length, despairing of appeasing the resentment of the 
ROlnans, he sold his holy office to the arch-presbyter of 
Rorne, ,vho succeeded under the name of Gregory "\"FI. 
vVhile the Roman see thus lay betw"een the pretensions of 
three competitors, the Elnperor, IIenry III., deposed them 
all, and :introduced a fourth, under the name of Clement 
II. This is one instance out of many, of ecclesiastical 
irregularities, greater, sure]y, than any which have occurted 
among ourselves, whet.her in the rejgns of the Tudor 
princes, or of "Tilliam III.
 
15. 
The great "Vestern Schism, in the course of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, is another iUt;tance of eccle- 
51 Hallam's Middle Ages, c11fip. vii. Vide passages quoted in Tillotson's 
Rule of Faith, iii. 7. 
) [Of course a ri\"alryof Pontiffs would have issued in a formal schism, 
bad it continued. But the Divine Promise was pledged that it should Dot 
contiJluc, and it ne\'cr lws.] 
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siastical disorder, sue h as has not ha ppened In our own 
branch of the Church. \Ve in England think it, as it really 
was, a tery grievous thing, tbat there should have been in 
King \Villiam's time rival Bishops in the Archiepiscopal 
and some other sees, tbe exigencies of the State calling 
for measures towards the Church which, in civil matters, 
would have been tyranny. But what prudent Romanist 
will object this to us, as if more than a ruffling of the sur- 
face of the deep fountains of her po,ver, who recollects the 
state of his own Church during the period referred to? 
For fifty years the Latin Church had two or three heads at 
the same time, each intriguing and directing anathemas 
against his rivals. l\Iosheim remarks, that during that 
period, as ,vas naturHI, "many plain, well-meaning people, 
who concluded that no one could be saved unless united 
to the Vicar of Christ," i. e. the Pope, ",vere overwhelmed 
with doubt, and plunged into the deepest distress of 
n1Índ ; "2 the very misfortune which is allege
 rnutatis 
1nutandis to be the result of our own unhappy differences 
at present. 
Ieanwhile the Gallican Church, seriously 
affected by the scandal of the contest, in a Council held at 
Paris at the end of the fourteenth century, solemnly re- 
nounced all subjection to either of the contending parties. 
At the beginning of the next century the Council .of Pisa 
deposed the rival Popes of the day, appointing a third 
in their place, ,vho being unable to carry into effect their 
decision with a strong hand, did but become a third com- 
petitor, and forln a fresh party in the schism. Doubtless 
to these and sirnilar miserable disorders ,ve owe the licen- 
tious and profane movementsof the sixteenth century, of 
,vhich our Roman opponents are so ready to complain; and 
the present wasted and enfeebled state of the Church, in- 
cluding our o,vn branch of it. And, as during the con- 


2 
losheim, vol. iii. p. 328. 
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tinuance of these old dissensions, the pure-hearted and 
believing, as we humbly trust, enjoyed the Ordinances of 
grace though administered by unchristian hands, much 
less can their legitimate consequences, our present and 
past distressing circumstances, taken at the greatest, be 
any bar in the due administration of the Sacraments to 
those who believe and seek God truly. 


16. 
Such was the state of things in the middle ages; let us 
now turn to the early Church, which apparently ,vas not 
altogether free from those errors and disorders ,vhich are 
the scandal of modern times. 
In the fourth century there were at one time three, and 
for a long time two, Bishops of Antioch at once, one coun- 
tenanced by the East, the other by the 'Vest; and that 
succession at last prevailed ,vhich had been violently in- 
troduced by the Arians. In Africa the Donatists, in the 
time of their po\ver, had as many as four hundred Bishops, 
that is, as many within sixty or seventy as the Catholic 
Church. 
In the early Ante-Nicene times, the Church seemed for 
a while to be but one sect among many, being confused with 
Jews, and the various Gnostic denonlÏnations J as it is at 
this time in our o\vn country with the multitude of parties 
and heresies which prevail. Nay, it had peculiar diffi- 
culties of its own, distinct from tbose of after centuries. 
'Vhile it was still under persecution, with deficient union 
in its separate branches, private Christians had to struggle 
with uncertainties, and \vith partial kno\vledge,-l do not 
say \vhether more or less than ours,-but certainly such as 
,ve have not. Till the fourth century there ,vas no unani- 
mous reception of the Canon of the New Testament, no 
sufficient check upon the fancies and extravagances of 
indi vidual teachers. All the great points, indeed, of faith 
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,yere thoroughly known by all, in a far higher way than 
is at present vouchsafed to us; but though there 'was, 
undoubtedly, one uniform doctrine handed down from the 
Apo
tles, yet heresy ,,?as not so immediately recognized, 
whether in points of detail, or as regards the intellectual 
comprehension of its terms, as it was afterwards, when the 
stimulus it supplied had retouched and deepened the linea- 
TIlents of the Creed. It is observable that the two most 
learned and gifted of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Origen 
and Tertullian, ,vhile explicit in their report of Catholic 
Truth in all matters of necessary' faith, yet are little trust- 
worthy in themselves, and are open at least on secondary 
points to the charge of unwarrantable speculation. There 
can be no instance among ourselves of sincere Christians 
being tempted, as Origen ,vas, to question what is meant 
by the eternal punishment destined for the finally impeni- 
tent; or of a Bishop, as Dionysius, speaking of thp Eternal 
Son, in terms ,,,hich to some others conveyed a sense as far 
from orthodoxy as frmn his o,,'n meaning; or of a whole 
Church, as the Roman, doubting of the full authority of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. All the most inlportant 
points in the Christian system have been publicly canvassed 
in detail, and settled once for all; but in the first age of 
the Church there was more room than now, 1lot for prac- 
tical uncertainty 'where men were teachablf', but for in- 
quiry where they were restless, and for controversy ,vhere 
they '"ere stubborn. 


17. 
To these instances, in earlier and later time
. I win but 
add, in conclusion, the testimony of two Bishops of the 
Church in ages and countries far removed from each other, 
and under circumstances widely different, in proof of this 
one fact. that there have been junctures in the history of 
the ])ispensation before our 0"9n, in which contemporaries 
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thought they saw the utter confusion and the destruction 
of all that was sacred, venerable, or precious,-the imme- 
diate extinction of that Truth ,vhich has lasted centuries 
after them. The first of these writers is St. Basil, Exarch 
of Cæsarea, in the fourth century; the other is the famous 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury in the twelfth. 
Of these the fonner thus writes concerning the state of 
Asia 
Iinor and the East, where the A rians had for some 
years been spreading their heresy:- 
" Th
 doctrines of godliness are overthrown; the la".s 
of the Church are in confusion. The ambition of lUcn 
\vho fear not the Lord seizes upon its dignities; its high 
places are avowedly made a prize for Ï1llpiety; 80 that he 
who blasphen1cs the worst, is preferred as a Bishop for the 
people. The gra vitr of the sacerdotal order has perished; 
there are none to feed the Lord's flock with knowledge; 
nmbitious men are ever squandering in :self-indulgence and 
bribery, possessions ,vhich they hold in trust for the poor. 
The accurate observance of the Canons is vanished; there 
is full liberty to sin. . . . . The laity relnain unchastised ; 
the prelates have lost all freedonl of speech, for they ,,'ho 
have obtained their power by Juan, are slaves to those who 
gave it. . . . . Unbelievers laugh at what they see, and the 
weak in faith are unsettled; no one can tell what the trup 
faith is, ignorance about it is spread over the soul, because 
the wicked adulterators of the world in1Ítatc the truth. 
Religious people keep silence; but the bbsphen1Ïllg" tongue 
is free. Sacred things are profaned; those of the laity 
who are sound in faith nyoid the places of w'orship, a:s 
schools of iJnpiety, and raise their hands iu solitude, with 
groans and tears, to tbe Lord in heaycn." 3 
18. 


Eight hundred years afterwarùs, an ...\..rchbishop of Cau- 
3 Basil, Ep. 92. 
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terbury, who at least is an authority with Romanists, writes 
as follows: "The king of England," he says, in a letter 
concerning IIenry 11., addressed to the ROIllan Cardinals, 
" has seized, and is every day seizing the property of the 
Church, subverts her liberty, stretches out his hands against 
the anointed ones of the Lord, against the clergy, without 
limit of place or selection of persons, imprisoning some, 
beheading others, tearing out the eyes of others, forcing 
others to single con1 bat, others to the ordeal, that the 
13ishops may not pay obedience to their l\Ietropolitan, nor 
the Clergy to their Bishops, nor account theIllselves ex- 
communicated ,vhen they have been duly excolllmuni. 
cated." In another place, he thus speaks of the corrupt 
practices of the Roman see: "Sacrilegious men, m urder- 
ers, plunderers are absolved,-impenitent men, wholn I 
boldly pronounce on Christ's word, though the world be 
against me, not even St. Peter, were he in the Roman see, 
could absolve in God's sight. . . . . Certainly, if restitu- 
tion rnight be Inade and is not, there is no true repent- 
ance. . . . . Let who dare thus bind himself and not 
fear the sentence of the Judge to come. Let him absolve 
men of plunder, sacrilege, murder, perj ury, blood, and 
schism, though iJn penitent. . . . . I will trouble the court 
of Rome no longer; let those apply to it who are strong 
in their iniquities, and after triumphing over justice and 
leading innocence captive, return in glory for the confusion 
of the Church." 


19. 


But in truth the whole course of Christianity from the 
first, when ,ve come to examine it, is but one series of 
troubles and disorders. Every century is like every other, 
and to those ,vho live in it seems worse than all times be- 
fore it. The Church is ever ailing, and lingers on in weak- 
4 Ep. D. Tholll. ii. 46. v. 20. 
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ness, "always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in her body." Religion seems ever expiring, 
schisms dominant, the light of Truth dim, its adherents 
scattered. The cause of Christ is ever in its last agony, 
as though it ,vere but a question of time whether it fails 
finally this day or another. The Saints are ever all but 
failing from the earth, and Christ all but coming; and 
thus the Day of Judgment is literally ever at hand; and 
it. is our duty ever to be looking out. for it, not disappointed 
t.hat ,ve have so often said, "no,v is the moment," and that 
at the last, contrary to our expectation, Truth has some- 
what rallied. Such is God's will, gathering in His elect, 
first one and then another, by little and lit.tle, in the inter- 
vals of sunshinE( between stornl and starIn, or snatching 
them from the surge of evil, even when the waters rage 
most furiously. \Vell may prophets cry out., "Ho,v long 
will it be, 0 Lord, to the end of these wonders?" how 
long will this mystery proceed? how long will this perish- 
ing world be sustained by the feeble lights which struggle 
for existence in its unhealthy atmosphere? God alone 
knows the day and the hour 'when that will at length be, 
which lIe is ever threatening; meanwhile, thus much of 
conlfort do we gain from what has been hitherto,-l1ot t.o 
despond, not to be dismayed, not to be anxious, at the 
troubles which encompass us. They have ever been; 
they ever shall be; they are our portion. If The floods 
are risen, the floods have lift up their voice, the floods lift 
up their wayes. The ,,,aves of the sea are n1ighty, and 
rage horribly; but yet the Lord, who d\velloth on high, is 
mightier." 


THE END. 
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